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WHAT   MASSACHUSETTS  HAS   DONE  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

THE  American  colonists  were  not  in  advance  of  their  age  in 
their  estimate  of  woman's  intellectual  capacity.  It  was 
still  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  feminine  intellect  was  inferior  to  the  mascu- 
line and  that  mental  culture  would  unfit  woman  for  her  vocation. 
There  were  no  public  or  endowed  schools  for  her  benefit  anywhere 
except  in  convents,  and  in  these  the  time  was  so  fully  occupied  with 
religious  exercises  that  the  instructions  rarely  extended  beyond  the 
ability  to  read  and  write. 

The  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  however,  as  a  class  were 
better  educated  and  more  generously  disposed  than  the  founders  of 
the  other  American  colonies,  and  through  their  superior  intelligence 
and  philanthropy  they  succeeded  in  organizing  an  advanced  system 
of  public  instruction,  which,  in  its  natural  evolution,  has  proved 
of  inestimable  service  in  the  education  of  men  and  women.  The 
wise  foresight  and  generosity  of  these  colonists  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion appear  in  their  first  communal  acts. 

As  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  the  primal  necessities  of  life  in  the 
wilderness  —  "One  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked 
after"  —  to  quote  from  their  records  a  characteristic  sentence  — 
"was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity."  Only 
five  years  after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  the  town  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  Latin  Grammar  School,  incited  thereto  by  the  subscriptions 
of  forty  of  its  inhabitants.  The  following  year,  1636,  the  general 
court  voted  £400  to  establish  the  first  college,  —  an  act  made  effica- 
cious by  the  liberality  of  John  Harvard  and  of  many  other  fellow- 
colonists.  Six  years  later,  the  selectmen  in  every  town  were  required 
to  look  after  the  education  of  children  —  "for  inasmuch  as  the 
good  education  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit  to  the  Common- 
wealth." Five  years  later,  in  1647,  that  famous  law  was  passed 
establishing  primary  and  grammar  schools  —  the  prolific  germ  out 
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of  which  has  grown  the  existing  public  schools  for  both  sexes  —  in 
order,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  "that  learning  may  not  be  bur- 
ied in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in  Church  and  Conmionwealth." 

Girls  were  debarred  from  these  early  schools  —  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  legal  prohibition  —  but  the  prevailing  ideas  concern- 
ing a  woman's  proper  vocation  and  her  engrossing  household 
occupations  were  suflficient  deterrents  to  prevent  their  attendance. 
That  the  importance  of  their  education  was  sometimes  recognized 
by  the  public  officials  is  seen  in  an  order  still  extant  of  the  select- 
men of  Watertown  as  early  as  1649,  whereby  Richard  Norcross  was 
engaged  as  "Schoole  Master  for  the  children  to  Read  and  Write 
and  soe  much  of  Latin  according  to  the  order  of  the  Court,  as  also 
if  any  of  s^  town  have  any  maidens  y*  have  a  desire  to  leame  to 
write  y*  the  said  Richard  shoulde  attend  them  for  the  learning  of 
them." 

Women,  however,  were  greatly  indebted  to  these  first  educa- 
tional foundations  for  a  superior  intellectual  environment  and  for 
the  philanthropic  spirit  thereby  expressed  and  perpetuated.  Their 
wits  were  quickened  by  the  company  of  intelligent  men.  They  could 
listen  to  an  educated  clergy;  and  they  could  often  hear  well-trained 
minds  discuss  the  deepest  problems  of  Church  and  State.  In  fam- 
ilies of  superior  culture  the  daughters  were  educated  at  home  by  their 
parents  or  brothers.  They  read  good  books,  practised  English  com- 
position, and  were  versed  in  modem  and  ancient  history,  but  little 
or  no  public  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  for  their  educa- 
tion during  the  seventeenth  century. 

"Dame  schools"  were  opened  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
supported  partly  by  the  towns  and  partly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, where  girls  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  good  manners, 
and  were  required  to  do  regular  daily  "stints"  in  sewing  and  knit- 
ting. Later  in  the  century  private  schools  for  girls  were  started 
by  women  of  superior  intelligence,  who  became  distinguished  for 
their  ability  as  teachers  —  like  Mrs.  Peabody  in  Billerica  and  Mrs. 
Storrow  in  Hingham  —  so  that  pupils  came  from  distant  localities 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  their  instruction. 

Not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  after  the 
American  colonies  had  won  their  independence,  were  girls  admitted 
to  the  public  schools.  The  change  was  not  due  to  any  special  legis- 
lative enactment.     No  modification  was  needed  in  the  established 
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system  of  public  instruction  to  make  its  provisions  applicable  to 
females.  The  broader  conceptions  of  equal  rights  and  of  woman's 
intellectual  capacity,  the  greater  freedom  in  the  household  occupa- 
tions effected  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  —  these  influences 
cooperated  with  the  educational  forces  already  existing  to  produce 
the  remarkable  revolution  in  the  education  of  women  which  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  after  another 
the  primary  schools  were  opened  by  the  independent  action  of  the 
selectmen  in  the  different  townships.  In  a  few  cases  the  action  was 
delayed  by  remonstrances  of  the  taxpayers,  but  the  rapid  growth  of 
public  sentiment  was  sufficient  to  overcome  speedily  the  opposi- 
tion, so  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  primary 
schools  throughout  the  State  were  open  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 

The  academies  also  —  which  arose  during  this  period  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  many  towns  to  meet  the  legal  requirements 
for  the  support  of  grammar  schools  —  were  for  the  most  part  co- 
educational. Although  these  academies  were  founded  by  private 
enterprise  and  mainly  supported  by  tuition  fees  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, they  proved  so  beneficial  that  the  State  often  aided  them 
by  special  appropriations  and  eventually  adopted  them  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  Some  were  founded  originally  as  sep- 
arate institutions  for  either  men  or  women;  and  some,  which  started 
as  co-educational,  were  afterwards  restricted  to  one  sex  as  the  result 
of  their  practical  experience.  Thus  Bradford  Academy,  which 
admitted  both  sexes  when  it  was  founded  in  1803,  admitted  only 
girls  after  1836.  Williston  Academy,  which  was  co-educational 
when  it  was  opened  in  1841,  admitted  only  boys  after  1863. 

The  first  academies  founded  exclusively  for  women  were  Ipswich 
in  1828,  Abbott  at  Andover  in  1829,  and  Wheaton  at  Norton  in  1835. 
These  academies  became  potent  factors  in  intensifying  the  growing 
desire  of  women  for  a  better  education  and  in  proving  their  capacity 
for  it.  Mary  Lyon  —  both  a  pupil  and  teacher  in  these  academies, 
and  herself  a  conspicuous  example  of  woman's  ability  —  became  a 
leader  in  the  movement  to  secure  for  her  sex  a  more  advanced  edu- 
cation; and,  by  the  foundation  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  in 
1836,  she  established  at  South  Hadley  a  school  for  women  with 
broader  provisions  for  a  higher  education  than  any  which  had 
previously  existed. 

These  academies  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  public  demand. 
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They  existed  in  only  a  comparatively  few  favored  localities,  and  were 
generally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  High  schools  were  accord- 
ingly established  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  grammar  schools  which  —  in  consequence 
of  the  growing  illiteracy  and  poverty  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  and  the  Revolution  —  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  All  these 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Boston,  were  open  to  both 
sexes  and  were  required  in  towns  having  five  hundred  families;  and 
in  smaller  towns  —  which  could  not  support  them  —  the  children 
could  be  educated  in  the  high  schools  of  other  towns  at  the  public 
expense.  The  number  of  these  schools  increased  rapidly  imtil  in 
1910  there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  in  a  total  enrolment 
of  58,068  pupils  there  were  about  5000  more  girls  than  boys.  Boston 
also  maintains  three  separate  high  schools  for  girls. 

In  1838  —  in  consequence  of  an  offer  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
by  Edward  Dwight  of  Boston  for  a  normal  school,  provided  the  State 
would  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for  that  purpose  —  the  legis- 
lature established  three  normal  schools,  requiring  the  towns  where 
they  were  located  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings  and  to  pay  all 
expenses  except  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  number  was  grad- 
ually increased  until  in  1911  there  were  ten  normal  schools  supported 
entirely  by  the  State,  with  buildings  valued  at  about  three  millions 
of  dollars.  In  these  schools  which  have  always  been  co-educational, 
there  has  been  a  much  greater  number  of  women  than  of  men.  In 
four  of  them  in  1910  there  were  no  men,  and  in  the  other  schools 
out  of  1678  students  there  were  only  70  men,  —  less  than  four  per 
cent. 

Notwithstanding  these  generous  provisions  in  the  primary, 
high,  and  normal  schools  and  academies  for  the  education  of  women, 
there  was  no  college  in  the  State  where  they  could  gain  admittance 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Strong  pleas  were 
made  for  their  admission  to  Harvard,  Amherst,  and  Williams,  but 
without  success.  The  failure  did  not  discourage  their  advocates, 
who  became  more  and  more  insistent  that  the  women  who  were 
qualified  should  have  an  equal  chance  with  men  to  secure  a  liberal 
education.  Private  enterprise  and  generosity  —  which  have  often 
distinguished  the  educational  history  of  the  Commonwealth  —  soon 
met  this  need,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
through  the  efforts  and  voluntary  contributions  of  her  citizens,  the 
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State  chartered  no  less  than  five  institutions  of  the  highest  colle- 
giate rank,  in  which  women  could  gain  the  liberal  culture  they  desired. 

First  in  order  of  incorporation  came  Boston  University,  which 
was  incorporated  and  chartered  in  1869.  From  its  opening  in  1873 
the  university  has  admitted  both  men  and  women  on  equal  terms, 
not  only  to  its  undergraduate  departments,  but  to  all  its  profes- 
sional schools. 

Just  before  Boston  University  was  founded,  Sophia  Smith  of 
Hatfield  made  a  will  in  which  she  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  her  for- 
tune to  found  a  separate  college  for  women,  that  should  furnish 
them  "the  means  'and  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  which 
are  offered  in  our  colleges  to  young  men."  After  her  death  Smith 
College  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  March, 
1871,  with  authority  "to  grant  such  honorary  testimonials  and  confer 
such  honors,  degrees,  and  diplomas  as  are  granted  or  conferred  by 
any  university,  college,  or  seminary  in  the  United  States."  The 
college  was  located  at  Northampton  on  condition  that  $25,000 
should  be  added  by  the  town  to  the  endowment  fund  —  a  condition 
which  the  town  readily  fulfilled.  It  was  the  first  college  exclusively 
for  women  with  no  preparatory  department,  and  with  the  require- 
ments for  admission  and  graduation  equal  to  those  prevailing  in  New 
England  colleges  for  men. 

With  no  knowledge  of  the  design  of  Sophia  Smith,  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Durant  of  Boston  was  planning  at  the  same  time  to  duplicate  at 
Wellesley  on  a  larger  scale  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary;  and  his  plan  first 
took  definite  form  by  the  incorporation  of  Wellesley  Female  Semi- 
nary in  March,  1870.  Two  years  later,  to  express  his  more  compre- 
hensive purpose,  the  name  was  changed  to  W^ellesley  College,  and 
in  1877  it  was  also  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  grant  the  same 
honors  and  degrees  conferred  by  the  other  colleges  in  the  Common- 
wealth. These  two  colleges,  Wellesley  and  Smith,  opened  the  same 
year,  1875,  and  in  1880  the  preparatory  department  at  Wellesley 
was  discontinued. 

Ten  years  later  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  having  raised  its  stand- 
ard of  instruction,  and  broadened  its  scope,  was  also  chartered  as  a 
women's  college  with  equal  authority  to  confer  academic  degrees. 

Meanwhile  a  few  ladies  in  Cambridge,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs, 
Louis  Agassiz,  issued  in  1879  a  circular  stating  "that  a  number  of 
professors  and  other  instructors  in  Harvard  College  have  consented 
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to  give  private  tuition  to  properly  qualified  young  women  who  desire 
to  pursue  advanced  instruction  at  Cambridge;"  and  certificates 
signed  by  the  instructors  were  promised  to  those  who  completed 
course  of  study  identical  with  those  pursued  in  Harvard.  The  ex- 
periment proved  so  encouraging  that  the  managers  three  years  later 
were  incorporated  as  "the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women."  This  corporation  —  popularly  known  as  the  Harvard 
Annex  —  after  a  successful  operation  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  with 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  students  and  contributions  for  its 
maintenance,  was  incorporated  and  chartered  in  1894  as  Radcliffe 
College  (the  name  being  a  memorial  to  Anne  Radcliffe,  afterwards 
Lady  Mowlson  of  England,  who  in  1643  gave  £100  to  found  a  schol- 
arship at  Harvard),  with  authority  to  confer  the  usual  collegiate 
degrees  "provided  however"  —  to  quote  from  its  charter — "that 
no  degree  shall  be  conferred  by  the  said  Radcliffe  College  except  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  given 
on  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  qualifications  as  is  accepted  for  the 
same  degree  when  conferred  by  Harvard  University."  While, 
therefore,  Radcliffe  is  a  separate  corporation,  with  its  own  buildings 
and  endowments,  it  is  so  allied  with  Harvard  as  to  be  under  its  con- 
stant supervision.  Harvard  really  guarantees  that  the  standard  of 
instruction,  the  requirements  for  admission  and  for  degrees,  and 
the  examinations  shall  be  the  same  as  its  own  —  and  although  the 
students  recite  and  live  in  separate  buildings,  they  can  have  access 
to  the  museums  and  library  of  Harvard,  and  as  graduate  students 
can  attend  some  graduate  courses  in  the  university. 

In  1893  Tufts  College  —  which  since  its  foundation  in  1852  had 
been  open  only  to  men  —  became  co-educational,  and  admitted 
both  sexes  to  all  its  courses  on  equal  terms.  The  experiment  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  either  to  its  faculty  and  students  or  to  its  gradu- 
ates. To  improve  the  condition  without  depriving  women  of  their 
educational  advantages,  the  trustees  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
leave  "to  establish  and  maintain  for  the  education  of  women  exclu- 
sively a  college  to  be  known  as  Jackson  College  for  women."  The 
petition  was  granted,  and  in  1910  Jackson  College  for  women  be- 
came a  co-partner  with  Tufts  under  the  control  of  the  same  trustees, 
with  the  same  faculty  of  instruction,  and  with  the  same  requirements 
for  admission  and  degrees.  Henceforth  the  men  and  women  of  the 
two  colleges,  although  occupying  the  same  academic  buildings  and 
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Studying  the  same  subjects  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  are  to 
be  in  separate  classes,  and  no  women  can  attend  classes  at  Tufts 
except  in  some  graduate  courses. 

Another  noteworthy  illustration  of  how  much  the  generosity  of 
private  citizens  has  done  to  enlarge  the  educational  opportunities 
for  women  in  Massachusetts  is  seen  in  the  will  of  John  Simmons  — 
a  retired  merchant  of  Boston  —  who  died  in  1870  and  bequeathed 
property  amounting  now  to  over  two  million  dollars  to  found  a  voca- 
tional college  for  women,  which  should  give  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  "art,  science,  and  industry  best  calculated  to  enable  the 
scholars  to  acquire  an  independent  livelihood."  In  accordance  with 
his  bequest  Simmons  College  was  incorporated  in  1899  and  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  1902. 

The  State  has  also  provided  several  independent  industrial  schools 
which  are  maintained  at  public  expense  where  women  can  learn 
various  trades  and  domestic  science,  and  there  are  many  successful 
private  schools  in  the  State  where  girls  are  prepared  for  college  and 
for  various  occupations. 

These  diverse  and  comprehensive  provisions,  which  through 
legislative  enactments  and  voluntary  contributions  Massachusetts 
has  made  for  the  education  of  women,  have  not  been  excelled, 
and  in  some  respects  have  not  been  equaled  elsewhere.  Her  system  of 
public  schools  where  both  sexes  are  now  granted  equal  privileges 
has  often  served  as  a  model  to  other  States  and  has  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed by  any.  In  no  other  State  are  there  so  many  colleges  for 
women  founded  by  private  benevolence,  —  with  as  high  a  rank, 
with  as  many  students,  and  with  as  large  endowments.  In  propor- 
tion to  her  population  and  her  wealth  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  done  more  than  any  other  State,  and,  in  fact,  more 
than  any  other  country  to  give  women  the  instruction  they  need. 
There  is  scarcely  a  reasonable  experiment  in  their  education  that 
she  has  not  been  willing  to  test,  and  if  the  test  were  successful,  to 
liberally  aid.  In  this  work,  it  is  true,  she  has  been  aided  by  inesti- 
mable contributions  from  foreign  sources.  She  has  profited  by  the 
ideas  which  have  been  advocated  and  by  the  methods  which  have 
been  practised  by  educators  elsewhere.  The  notion  that  intelli- 
gence is  as  valuable  to  a  woman  as  it  is  to  a  man,  and  that  she  should 
have  as  good  a  chance  to  acquire  it,  has  not  been  provincial,  but 
cosmopolitan  in  its  development.     Nor  has  the  movement  for  the 
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intellectual  emancipation  of  women  been  restricted  to  one  locality. 
It  is  rather  international  in  character  —  and  the  astonishing 
progress  which  it  has  made  in  fifty  years  is  largely  due  to  the  co- 
operation of  enlightened  men  and  women  in  many  lands;  nevertheless, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  Massachusetts  —  so  well  has  the  way 
been  prepared  by  the  efforts  of  her  early  colonists  and  their  successors 
—  the  movement  has  advanced  with  unparalleled  rapidity  and 
success. 
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EDWIN  HALE  ABBOT,  lawyer  and  railway  president  and 
trustee,  was  bom  in  Beverly,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
January  26,  1834.  His  father,  Joseph  Hale  Abbot  (1802- 
73),  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  A.B.  1822,  A.M.  1825, 
and  was  tutor  there  1824-27,  and  afterwards  professor  of  modem 
languages  in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire  (1827-33). 
He  established  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  Boston,  1833-55,  when 
his  health  failed.  He  was  principal  of  the  high  school,  Beverly, 
Massachusetts  (1859-61).  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  its  "Transactions,"  as  well  as  its  recording  secretary  for  many 
years.  His  original  investigations  in  hydraulics  and  pneumatics 
became  the  basis  of  text-books  in  scientific  research.  He  was  for 
several  years  the  editor  in  charge  of  the  scientific  definitions  in 
Worcester's  Dictionary,  which  he  personally  revised  to  the  word 
"polarity."  He  married  Frances  Ellingwood,  daughter  of  Captain 
Henry  and  Fanny  Larcom,  of  Beverly.  She  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Roger  Conant,  the  first  person  who  was  ever  commissioned  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  Joseph  Hale  Abbot  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  of  the  Continental  Army,  who  was 
hung  by  the  British  in  New  York  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
and  the  son  of  Deacon  Ezra  and  Rebecca  Hale  Abbot,  of  Wilton, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  was  a  descendant  from  three  of 
the  four  "old  planters"  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  who 
settled  at  Cape  Ann  and  in  Salem  (1625-26) :  Roger  Conant,  John 
Balch  and  John  Woodbury;  and  maternally  from  John  Hale,  the 
first  minister  of  Beverly,  1667-1700.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School  (1846-51);  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  A.B. 
1855,  A.M.  1858,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School,  LL.B.  1861.  He  was 
tutor  in  Harvard  from  1857  to  1862.  He  practised  law  in  Boston, 
1862-76,  and  was  for  some  years  law  editor  of  the  "Boston  Daily 
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Advertiser"  (1862-70).  He  became  a  director  and  was  general  solic- 
itor for  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  (1873-78)  and  established  an 
office  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  legal 
matters  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  and  was  retained  in 
many  corporation  cases  of  importance  throughout  the  West.  In 
1878  he  succeeded  the  late  Chief  Justice  George  T.  Bigelow  as  trustee 
in  that  Company's  mortgage  of  1871  and  in  January,  1879,  he  took 
possession  of  and  operated  the  railroad,  as  trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders (1879-89).  During  this  time,  as  legal  manager  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Associated  Lines,  he  made  that 
system  the  trunk-line  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  St. 
Paul  and  from  Ashland  to  Chicago,  where  he  erected,  in  cooperation 
with  Charles  L.  Colby,  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and  bought  some 
200  acres  of  land  within  the  limits  of  Chicago  for  its  terminals.  When 
the  Northern  Pacific  leased  the  Wisconsin  Central  Lines,  he  was  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  and  of 
the  Chicago,  Wisconsin  &  Minnesota  Railroad,  and  of  the  Mil- 
waukee &  Lake  Winnebago  Railroad  (1890-99).  He  was  also  a 
director  in  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  as  well  as 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  for  some  years,  and  of  their 
subsidiary  lines,  prior  to  August,  1893. 

In  July,  1899,  he  retired  from  railroad  affairs,  resigning  all  offi- 
cial connection  with  railroads,  and  has  ever  since  lived  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  director  in  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and,  later, 
in  the  Eliot  National  Bank  of  Boston.  He  never  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  but  was  much  interested  in  the  education  of  women 
and  of  the  southern  whites  as  well  as  colored  people.  He  was  many 
years  a  trustee  of  Wellesley  College,  as  well  as  of  Berea  College,  in 
Kentucky.  He  devised  and  carried  into  effect  in  1879  the  plan  by 
which  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  was  reorganized. 
This  novel  corporate  scheme  of  organization  secured  to  the  bond- 
holders complete  control  of  the  property,  through  reservation  to 
them  of  the  voting  power  on  the  stock.  It  avoided  the  expensive 
method  of  receivership  which  was  then  in  vogue,  and  secured  for  the 
holder  of  each  single  share,  proportionately,  whatever  the  owner 
of  ten  thousand  received.  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Abbot,  Trustees, 
finally  charged  for  their  twelve  years'  service  in  effecting  this  result 
the  moderate  fee  of  only  $55,000.  They  brought  the  market 
value  of  the  railroad  securities  from  eight  to  twelve  million  dollars 
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without  increasing  capitalization  or  any  assessment  on  bondholders 
or  stockholders,  and  in  1889  returned  the  developed  property  to  its 
original  corporation  of  stockholders.  The  success  of  the  "Wisconsin 
Central"  plan  led  many  others  to  adopt  its  main  features.  This 
was  the  first  and  original  form  out  of  which  all  voting  trusts  after- 
wards grew,  and  its  success  afterwards  led  to  the  creation  of  many 
other  such  devices  to  secure  for  the  real  owners  intelligent  mana- 
gers of  their  great  properties.  Mr.  Abbot  was  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  "American  Law  Review,"  the  "North  American  Review," 
and  the  "Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,"  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  He  is  a  Swedenborgian  and  (1854-76)  a  frequent  writer 
in  the  "New  Jerusalem  Magazine."  He  has  been  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity lecturers  at  Harvard;  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  at  the  University  of  California,  and  before 
the  Michigan  Political  Science  Association,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

He  was  married  November  17, 1859,  to  Mary  Carter,  only  daughter 
of  J.  Harrington  and  Martha  Carter  of  Newton,  Mass.  She  died  on 
February  12,  1860,  never  leaving  her  chamber  during  her  short 
wedded  life.  He  was  married  September  19,  1866,  to  Martha  T. 
Steele,  daughter  of  Eben  and  Almira  (Douglas)  Steele,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  their  children  were:  Philip  Stanley  (Harvard,  1890 
A.B.,  LL.B.  1893)  and  Edwin  Hale,  Jr.  (Harvard,  1903  A.B.,  LL.B. 
1907,  A.M.  1908).  Philip  was  the  founder  of  Phillips  Brooks  House 
at  Harvard,  and  met  his  death  by  accident  in  1896  on  Mt.  Lefroy, 
much  beloved  and  mourned. 

Edwin  Hale  Abbot  was  actively  interested  in  the  reform  of  life 
insurance  in  1903-08,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Equi- 
table and  Mutual  Life  bondholders'  committees.  He  has  always 
been  an  Independent  in  politics,  voting  for  Fremont,  Lincoln  and 
Cleveland  and  Wilson. 
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BOSTON  has  never  lacked  a  goodly  number  of  business  men  of 
large  enterprise,  wise  judgment  and  unquestioned  integrity  who 
have  contributed  more  than  they  are  aware  to  its  development, 
leadership  and  high  reputation,  as  the  New  England  Metropolis. 
In  this  respect,  the  present  generation,  though  under  greatly  changed 
commercial  conditions,  is  not  decadent.  Of  this  later  day  and  class, 
Charles  Henry  Adams  was  a  worthy  example.  He  was  born  in  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  March  13,  1840,  He  died  in  Boston,  November 
1,  1912.  His  father,  Sandford  Adams,  born  August  16,  1808,  married 
Martha  Fay.  His  grandfathers  were  Jasper  Adams,  1776-1849,  who 
married  Jerusha  Sibley,  and  Brigham  Fay,  1775-1854,  whose  wife 
was  Rebecca  Nichols. 

Among  his  ancestors  were  Randall  Adams  of  Norwood,  Shrop- 
shire, England;  William  Adams,  who  came  from  England  in  the 
"Elizabeth  and  Ann"  in  May,  1635  and  settled  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  moved  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  about  1640; 
Nathaniel  Adams,  born  in  Ipswich  in  1641,  who  died  April  11, 
1715;  Samuel  Adams,  born  in  Ipswich  June  29,  1682,  died  August 
13,  1747;  Andrew  Adams,  born  in  1715,  and  died  in  Grafton, 
Massachusetts,  and  Andrew  Adams,  Jr.,  born  1751.  The  last  two 
were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Grafton.  The  elder  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  colonists 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  in  1777  to  the  reUef  of  Bennington. 
He  had  the  rank  of  Corporal  and  later  of  Sergeant. 

Sandford  Adams,  the  father  of  Charles,  was  an  inventor.  His 
son,  Charles,  did  not  have  other  than  the  ordinary  training  of  the 
schools.  He  found  much  deUght  in  books  and  his  tastes  were  well 
directed  by  a  careful  study  of  Shakespeare.  He  largely  memo- 
rized the  plays  and  was  always  able  to  quote  them  freely,  accurately 
and  appropriately.     He  was  a  lover  of  poetry.     Whittier  guided  his 
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imagination  and  spoke  the  word  which  stirred  his  soul  and  which 
he  would  often  repeat. 

At  an  early  age,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  who  foresaw  only- 
failure  in  the  venture,  he  undertook  to  carry  on  a  grocery  store.  At 
seventeen  he  owned  the  store.  At  twenty-one  he  was  proprietor  of 
three  retail  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  city:  at  twenty-five  he, 
with  Mr.  Haskell  formed  the  firm  of  Haskell  &  Adams,  which  became 
one  of  the  largest  importers  of  West  Indian  goods  in  the  East  and  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  house  of  Haskell,  Adams  Co.  Ever  since, 
he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  commercial  circles  of  Boston, 
having  been  Vice-President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Vice-President,  and  organizer  of  the  Bay  State  MilUng  Co.,  of  Winona, 
of  which  he  was  the  largest  stockholder,  and  of  the  Lawrenceburg 
Roller  Mills  of  Indiana.  He  served  as  a  director  of  the  Fourth 
Atlantic  Bank,  and  he  was  active  in  the  development  of  residential 
real  estate  adjacent  to  Jamaica  Pond. 

The  Republican  party  claimed  his  support,  but  he  was  not  a  bUnd 
adherent  of  its  poUcies.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  a  good  man, 
whatever  his  political  title  might  be.  Religiously  he  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Jamaica  Plain,  whose  Pastor,  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  D.D.,  at  his  funeral,  paid  warm  tribute  to  him  as  a 
representative  man  and  citizen.  His  associates  bore  testimony  to 
his  keen  sense  of  justice,  his  sound  judgment  and  his  pure  integrity. 

Mr.  Adams  married  November  26,  1872,  Ella  Cochran,  daughter 
of  Asa  T.  and  Caroline  Motz  Cochran,  granddaughter  of  Samuel 
and  Sally  (Folsom)  Cochran,  and  a  descendant  of  James  Cochran, 
who  came  from  Scotland  to  Brunswick,  Maine,  then  to  Pembroke, 
New  Hampshire  aboilt  1700. 

Four  children  survive  him:  Miss  Ethelind  Adams,  Mrs.  Frank 
Stanton  Deland,  Charles  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  Old  Oregon 
Lumber  Company,  Seattle,  Washington;  and  Winthrop  Cochran 
Adams,  Treasurer  of  Haskell,  Adams  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  the  death 
of  Mr.  Adams  the  commonwealth  looses  a  sterUng  citizen,  a  man  of 
broad  sympathies.  He  hated  shams  of  all  kind  and  was  always 
outspoken  in  his  views  of  men  and  events,  but  never  harsh  in  his 
criticism.  He  was  broad-gaged,  honorable  and  upright  in  all  his 
deaUngs. 
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THE  name  of  Bates  has  been  an  honorable  one  both  in  England 
and  m  America.  Since  1240,  when  Sir  Gerard  Bate  (as  the 
name  was  then  spelled)  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  men 
of  the  Bates  family  have  been  interested  and  prominent  in  pubhc 
affairs,  and  in  the  progress  and  government  of  the  commmiities  in 
which  they  have  Uved.  The  records  of  the  family  are  easily  traced 
through  many  generations  from  the  fact  that  members  of  the  family, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  were  prominent  in  pubUc  affairs  and  held  high 
official  positions. 

In  England,  the  descendants  of  Sir  Gerard  Bate,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
moved  from  Yorkshire  to  Kent  County,  taking  up  their  residence  in 
the  town  of  Lydd,  and  there,  in  1429,  Sir  WilUam  Bate,  and  later,  in 
1469,  another  Sir  WiUiam  Bate,  were  Jurats  of  the  town.  In  1469  Sir 
Henry  Bate  became  prominent  at  the  court  of  King  Edward  IV. 
and  held  the  highest  political  office  of  the  town  of  Lydd  at 
that  time  —  that  of  Bailiff.  Later,  Sir  Thomas  Bates  was  Jurat  of 
the  town,  dying  in  1485,  and  the  quaintly  carved  brass  figure  that  is 
inset  just  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  beautiful  church  (formerly 
belonging  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  at  Lintem),  near  Lydd,  represents 
the  worthy  man  in  his  robes  of  office,  while  further  up  the  center 
aisle  is  the  tablet  to  his  memory,  upon  which  is  carved  the  same  coat- 
of-arms  used  by  Sir  Gerard  Bate  several  hundred  years  before.  For 
several  centuries  the  members  of  the  Bates  family  were  buried  within 
the  walls  of  this  stately  old  edifice  at  Lydd. 

The  arms  of  the  family  consist  of  a  sable  fess  between  three  dexter 
hands  couped  argent,  with  the  motto:  "Manu  et  corde."  This  can 
well  be  said  to  be  the  life  motto  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  for 
the  family  has  held  no  more  worthy  representative  than  Hon.  Theo- 
dore CorneUus  Bates,  who,  throughout  his  successful  and  unusually 
active  life,  has  given  his  "hand  and  heart"  to  all  his  various  achieve- 
ments, not  only  with  energy,  but  with  an  optimistic  enthusiasm  that 
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made  the  association  of  his  name  with  any  enterprise  —  business, 
political,  or  philanthropic  —  a  keynote  for  success. 

Clement  Bates,  a  great-great-grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Bates,  em- 
barked on  the  ship  Elizabeth  April  6,  1635,  for  New  England,  being 
then  forty  years  of  age.  With  him  came  his  wife,  Anna,  also  aged 
forty,  five  children  and  two  servants.  Clement  Bates  received  a 
grant  of  five  acres  of  land  in  Cohasset,  Mass.  This  land  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  original  grantee  and  his  descendants  for 
two  and  one-half  centuries,  and  the  old  Bates  homestead  is  still 
standing  and  still  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Bates  family.  The 
great-great-grandson  of  Clement  Bates,  Elijah,  born  April  30,  1796, 
married  Sarah  Fletcher  of  Boston,  and  Theodore  Bates  was  their 
seventh  son. 

Mr.  Bates  was  always  a  very  earnest  student  of  his  ancestral 
heritage,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  He  felt  more  keenly  the 
responsibility  of  living  up  to,  and  maintaining,  the  prestige  of  his 
family  name  than  the  advantages  naturally  accruing  to  him  from 
birth  and  position.  From  every  branch  of  his  family  Mr.  Bates 
inherited  talents,  as  well  as  the  refined  nature  born  of  a  long  line  of 
cultured  forebears.  His  mother,  Sarah  Fletcher,  of  Boston,  was, 
on  her  father's  side,  descended  from  Baron  Fletcher  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  whose  family,  as  the  de  la  Flecheres,  had  come  from 
Normandy  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  A 
descendant  of  this  stock,  Robert  Fletcher,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1592,  came  to  America  in  1630  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  becoming  one  of  its  most  wealthy  and  prominent 
citizens.  His  great-great-grandson.  Major  Daniel  Fletcher,  born  in 
Concord,  October  18,  1718,  was  a  member  of  the  "General  Court," 
from  Acton,  Mass.,  which  had  been  set  off  from  Concord  and  incorpo- 
rated as  a  separate  township  in  1735.  He  was  commissioned  a  Major 
in  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England's  service,  and  fought  in  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Bates'  record  of  colonial  ancestors  has  but  one  parallel  in  the 
whole  United  States  of  America,  for  his  colonial  ancestral  record 
numbers  twenty  different  forebears  who  served  their  country  as 
officers  and  deputies  under  Eling  George  —  of  each  of  whom  Mr. 
Bates  held  certified  records  to  prove  their  worth  and  valor.  Major 
Daniel  Fletcher  was  also  an  officer  in  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Bates'  grandfather,  Capt.  Jonathan 
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Fletcher,  was  a  Minute  Man  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  in  Capt. 
David  Wheeler's  company.  Later  he  enlisted  as  a  fifer  boy 
in  Capt.  Abijah  Wyman's  company.  He  served  his  country  un- 
til the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  gaining  quickly,  for  bravery 
and  gallantry  in  the  field,  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  and  Captain. 
At  the  close  of  the  War  the  soldiers  of  his  company  presented  him 
with  a  very  elegant  sword. 

Mr.  Bates's  grandmother,  wife  of  Jonathan  Fletcher,  was  Lucretia 
Emerson,  a  relative  of  the  great  philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and,  indeed,  the  Bates  family  has  been  as  closely  associated  with  the 
promotion  of  education,  as  generous  of  their  services  for  pubhc 
works  as  they  have  ever  been  valiant  soldiers.  A  member  of  the 
Bates  family  founded,  wath  a  gift  of  S50,000,  the  Boston  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  and  Reading  Room  (the  first  in  America).  The  great 
reading  room  in  the  pubUc  hbrary  of  Boston  to-day  is  called  Bates 
Hall,  and  the  first  name  inlaid  in  bronze  in  the  floor  in  the  en- 
trance hall  is  Bates.  Another  Bates  founded  Bates  College.  So 
interested  in  helping  young  men  was  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  that 
he  sent  twenty-seven  young  men  through  College,  who,  otherwise, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  stand  by  the  loom  or  work  their  way 
through  the  world  in  factories. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  parents  of  Mr.  Bates  moved  from  Boston  to 
North  Brookfield,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  state, 
rivalling  Worcester  in  importance,  and  here  Theodore  Cornelius 
Bates  was  born  June  4,  1843.  A  seventh  son,  whose  elder  brothers 
were  already  in  college,  he  was  the  favorite  of  his  father.  He  soon 
showed  himself  an  exceptionally  brilliant  scholar,  so  much  so  that 
after  taking  the  first  prize  in  scholarship,  behavior  and  attendance  for 
three  successive  years,  he  was  forbidden  further  to  compete.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  clever  and  accomphshed  brothers  and  sisters,  he  soon 
joined  the  family  orchestra  as  a  gifted  flute  player.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bates  were  less  rigid  than  some  of  the  early  Puritan  famiUes,  and 
insisted  not  only  that  their  numerous  family  should  each  have  a 
thorough  —  in  most  cases  a  college  —  education,  but  that  each 
should  have  some  real  accomplishment.  The  first  piano  to  enter  that 
part  of  the  State  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  each  of  the  children 
was  given  a  thorough  musical  training.  Mrs.  Bates  was  an  accom- 
plished pianist  and  selected  the  best  teachers  of  her  native  city, 
Boston,  to  instruct  her  children. 
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When  Mr.  Bates  was  sixteen  he  was  graduated  with  honors  at  the 
High  School,  and  became  soon  after  one  of  its  teachers  and  then  its 
principal.  A  year  or  so  later  he  was  made  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  West  Brookfield,  where  he  taught  for  two  terms,  going  later 
to  Pinkerton  Academy  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  honors.  On  December  24,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Frances  Duncan  of  North  Brookfield,  and  soon  started  in  the  crockery 
business  in  Boston,  in  which  he  was  successful,  keeping,  however, 
his  residence  in  his  native  town,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  has  always 
taken  the  greatest  interest.  He  came  to  Worcester  in  1876  and  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Corset  Company.  The  business 
grew  rapidly  until  it  became  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Bates  was  the  first  President  of  the  Corset  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  holding  the  position  for  many  years 
until  he  retired  from  business.  For  many  years  he  was  closely 
identified  with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England,  as  well 
as  the  promotion  of  railroads  and  other  public  enterprises  elsewhere, 
and  was  president  and  director  of  many  corporations.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Worcester  Electric  Light  Company  and 
promotor  and  member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  He  was  elected 
its  first  President,  but  his  many  business  duties  forced  him  to  dechne, 
though  he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  its  development  and 
prosperity.  He  was  the  main  promotor  of  the  North  Brookfield 
Railroad,  constructed  in  1875,  connecting  the  town  with  the  Boston 
&  Albany  Railroad,  and  was  for  many  years  a  director  and  several 
years  the  President  of  the  road.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  one  of  the  State  Directors  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Railroad  Company,  the  Commonwealth  being  a  large 
stockholder  of  the  company,  and  he  served  the  business  interests 
of  the  people  in  that  capacity  until,  on  his  recommendation,  the 
State  disposed  of  its  stock  in  that  corporation  and  put  the  money 
received  therefor  into  the  State  School  Funds.  He  was  for  five 
years  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Masschusetts,  and 
he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  New  England  Water  Works 
Association. 

Under  Mr.  Bates's  enthusiastic  promotion  and  direction  the 
North  Brookfield  system  of  water  works  was  completed  in  1890, 
and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  system  of  water  works 
owned  by  any  town  in  the  state.     He  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Water  Commissioners  for  its  first  seven  years.  He  was  the  founder 
and  a  generous  contributor  to  the  North  Brookfield  Free  PubUc 
Library  and  Reading  Room  and  at  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  High  School  Mr.  Bates  annoimced  that  he  would 
give  as  much  money  as  the  school  would  raise  in  six  months  for  the 
founding  of  a  Free  PubUc  Library  and  Reading  Room.  The  an- 
nouncement resulted  in  the  estabUshment  of  a  very  fine  Free  Public 
Library  and  Reading  Room,  one  of  the  old  residents  having  provided 
the  means  to  complete  a  commodious  and  attractive  building.  He 
was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  North  Brookfield 
Free  Public  Library  for  its  first  18  years  and  gave  freely  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  money  he  received  for  his  services  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  he  gave 
to  the  town  to  purchase  books  for  the  Library.  For  many  years, 
also,  Mr.  Bates  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  of 
the  town.  He  was  the  promotor  and  practical  associate  editor,  in 
1887,  of  the  complete  and  carefully  compiled  history  of  North  Brook- 
field, a  work  which  was  actively  and  earnestly  prepared  during  ten 
years.  He  was  for  years  a  Trustee  of  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank  in 
Worcester  and  he  was  one  of  three  manufacturers  to  found  the  Home 
Market  Club  of  Boston,  and  one  of  its  first  officers.  The  first  incep- 
tion of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Bates  in  Worcester, 
when  George  Draper  of  Hopedale  and  Timothy  Merrick  of  Holyoke 
met  with  Mr.  Bates  to  consider  the  proposed  organization.  From 
this  small  beginning  this  powerful  Club,  counting  many  hundreds  of 
members  and  exercising  a  great  influence  throughout  the  State,  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Bates  was  equally  interested  in  the  business  and  industrial 
success  of  the  community  as  he  was  an  eager  and  earnest  worker  for 
the  RepubUcan  Party.  He  was  ever  active  in  pubUc  affairs  from  the 
time  he  cast  his  first  vote,  and  was  for  many  years  the  chairman  of  the 
Parish  Committee  of  the  First  Congregational  Society  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived.  From  1870  to  1880  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Town  Committee  in  North  Brookfield.  He  was  chairman  for 
many  years  of  the  Twelfth  District  Republican  Club,  chairman  of 
the  Worcester  County  RepubHcan  Committee  and  also  of  the  Worces- 
ter Congressional  District  Committee.  He  was  for  ten  years  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  RepubUcan  State  Central 
Committee  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1879  he  was  elected  from  North 
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Brookfield  to  the  General  Court.  In  the  House  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Claims  and  a  member  of  the  famous  "Retrench- 
ment Committee,"  under  Gov.  Thomas  Talbot.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  served  while  in  that  body 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  of  the  State  House  Committee.  It  was 
the  desire  of  his  party  to  renominate  him  both  to  the  House  and  to 
the  Senate,  but  he  declined  both,  although  the  sentiment  was  unani- 
mous in  both  instances.  His  legislative  career  was  notable  in  that 
he  never  missed  a  vote  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Legislature  of  1883  was 
the  election  of  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  George  F.  Hoar,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  second  term,  and  whose  most  powerful  political 
opponent,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  was  then  Governor.  The 
contest  was  very  bitter  and  with  a  less  determined  and  capable 
organizer  and  leader  than  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Hoar  might  have  failed  in 
his  second  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  at  a  time  that  was  the 
most  critical  moment  of  his  political  career.  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  that  the  state  would  not  have 
had  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Hoar  except  for  the  tactful  and 
strenuous  leadership  of  Mr.  Bates,  who  at  that  time  was  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 
Mr.  Bates  personally  paid  all  the  expenses  of  Senator  Hoar's  senatorial 
campaign.  In  1884,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  the  Worcester 
Congressional  District  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Bates  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association,  the  Hooker  Association,  the  New  York 
Society  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  and  was  very  prominent 
in  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  for  several  years  was  on  the  board  of  management  of  the  latter 
society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  The  Norfolk  Club,  etc. 

As  a  Mason,  Mr.  Bates  served  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  He  had  taken  the  Thirty-second  Degree  and  was 
a  life  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Consistory  and  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  as  well  as  a  life  member  and  a  Past  Master  of  Quinsigamond 
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Lodge  of  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  and  a  member  of  the  Worcester  County 
Commandery  K.  T.  and  of  Morning  Star  Lodge. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  and  a  member  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  In 
his  later  life  he  traveled  extensively  abroad  and  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  investigate  the  storage  battery  system  of  electric  railways  in 
Buda-Pesth.  Indeed,  he  was  for  some  years  much  interested  finan- 
cially in  electric  railways  in  different  parts  of  America.  His  last 
important  industrial  work  was  in  connection  with  the  Union  Terminal 
Bridge  Company  of  Kansas  City,  where  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
the  great  bridge  that  crosses  the  Missouri  River.  The  thorough 
and  skilfully  directed  work  of  Mr.  Bates,  as  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  reclaiming  the  land  along  the  river  bank,  by  the  driving 
of  thousands  of  piles,  is  considered  by  government  experts  to  be 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  engineering  work  in  America  today;  and 
in  the  recent  floods  of  the  Missouri  River,  that  part  of  the  land  for- 
tified by  Mr.  Bates  was  the  only  part  of  the  river-bank  that  with- 
stood the  great  rush  of  the  river's  waters.  In  this  project  he  was 
closel}''  associated  with  Gustavus  Swift  and  Ogden  Armour,  who  were 
two  of  his  closest  friends.  During  the  last  five  years  of  Mr.  Bates's 
life,  when  suffering  from  an  incipient  kidney  trouble,  his  courage 
never  yielded  one  jot  to  his  suffering.  Finding  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue his  active  business  life  he  turned  his  energies  to  the  attentive 
and  almost  affectionate  care  of  his  ancestral  home  in  North  Brook- 
field.  There  in  the  fall  of  1910  he  was  able  to  raise  more  corn  on  an 
acre  than  had  ever  been  raised  before  on  a  similar  plot  of  ground  in 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  New  England  corn  exhibition  he  was 
granted  a  gold  medal  for  the  perfection  of  his  corn  products.  Subse- 
quently, at  the  request  of  many  New  England  farmers,  Mr.  Bates 
published  a  carefully  prepared  and  illustrated  pamphlet  regarding 
his  successful  com  raising  in  North  Brookfield. 

Mr.  Bates  not  only  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
his  farm,  but  spent  much  time  in  beaut  if  jdng  his  estate,  which  com- 
prised not  only  the  Bates  homestead,  with  its  broad  fields,  but  an 
adjoining  park  of  stately  chestnut  and  oak  trees,  cut  here  and  there 
with  roads  connecting  the  place  with  the  Duncan  estate,  a  heritage 
of  his  wife. 

Only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  at  the  urgent  request  of  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Home  Market  Club,  Mr.  Bates  prepared  a 
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valuable  article  for  the  Protectionist  Magazine,  and  on  his  desk 
after  his  death  was  found  a  very  interesting  essay  on  his  native  town. 
Courage  and  persistency,  a  kind  and  generous  nature,  and  great 
personal  magnetism  made  him  a  popular  man  among  all  classes  of 
men.  To  young  men  he  was  always  encouraging  and  to  the  aged 
he  was  ever  sympathetic  and  kind.  Indeed  his  life  motto  was  the 
expression  of  the  life  he  lived  —  and  above  his  desk  in  his  library 
hung  always  a  framed  copy  of  his  favorite  lines. 

"When  the  hour  o'  trouble  comes, 
That  comes  to  mind  and  body; 
When  the  hour  o'  death  comes, 
That  comes  to  high  and  low; 
It  is  nae  what  we  hae  done  for  oursells, 
But  what  we  hae  done  for  others, 
We'll  think  on  maist  pleasantly." 

—  Sib  Walter  Scott. 

In  the  midst  of  his  active,  energetic  life  he  was  ever  a  most  devoted 
husband,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  executive  work  of  his 
wife  as  Vice-President  General  of  the  National  Society  of  D.  A.  R., 
as  well  as  in  her  many  other  charitable  and  literary  interests.  He  was 
also  an  affectionate  father,  interesting  himself  earnestly  in  his  daugh- 
ter's musical  and  literary  career.  Indeed,  he  gave  Tryphosa  Bates 
Batcheller  every  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  her  preparation 
for  college  (Radcliffe),  which  she  entered  very  young,  and  took 
always  great  interest  in  the  development  of  her  voice,  which  has 
gained  her  renown  abroad  and  in  America,  though  he  always  pre- 
ferred her  to  sing  for  charity,  as  she  has  done.  He  was  never  so 
busy  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  assist  her  in  the  beginnings  of 
her  literary  career  and  took  great  pride  in  her  musical  and  lit- 
erary success,  in  the  publication  of  her  successful  books  and  in  the 
recognition  she  has  received  from  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

He  was  an  American  of  the  finest  and  best  type,  a  son  of  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  state  loved  and  was  proud  of,  and  his  memory 
will  ever  be  honored  wherever  he  was  known. 
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FRANK  SEAVER  BILLINGS  was  born  on  Purchfise  Street, 
Boston,  January  15,  1845;  he  died  at  Sharon,  Massachusetts, 
October  14,  1912.  "To  be  a  'Fort  Hill'  boy  used  to  be  a 
great  thing  in  the  Old  Boston  Days."  His  father  was  George 
Billings,  born  at  the  same  place,  February  4,  1815,  died  July  18, 1898. 
His  mother  was  Lucy  Elizabeth  Parker,  daughter  of  Sarah  Seaver 
and  Thomas  Parker.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Ebenezer 
Billings,  bom  at  Spring  Street,  West  Roxbury,  June  19,  1782,  died 
November  5,  1848.  His  maternal  grandmother,  Sarah  Seaver,  was 
daughter  of  "Squire  Ebenezer  Seaver"  of  Roxbury.  His  paternal 
grandmother  was  Elizabeth  Cleverly  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

His  father  was  a  ship  chandler  and  shipo\STier,  kno^vn  in  all 
seaports  as  "Honest  George,"  a  man  of  high  ideals,  honorable  in 
all  his  deahngs.  Among  his  ancestors  in  this  country  were  Robert 
Seaver,  who  was  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1634;  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  1630;  Roger  Clap,  Dorchester,  1630;  Deacon 
Thomas  Parker,  Lynn  and  Reading,  1635;  and  Roger  Billings, 
Dorchester,  1635.  The  progenitor  of  the  English  Seavers  was  one 
Peter  Seivert,  "A  Great  Dane,"  who  came  over  to  England  with 
Canute.  The  Danish  mould  is  strong  in  the  American  Seavers. 
Mr.  Billing's  grandfather,  "Squire  Ebenezer  Seaver,"  was  a  noted 
politician  and  "free  thinker."  His  mother's  paternal  grandmother 
was  a  direct  descendant  from  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  Theodore 
Parker  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Deacon  Thomas  Parker. 

In  childhood  and  youth  Mr.  Billings  early  manifested  a  strong 
proclivity  in  the  direction  of  love  of  nature,  including  flowers,  trees 
and  animals.  When  quite  young  he  studied  and  read  books  upon 
natural  philosophy.  He  was  fond  of  horses  and  had  a  strong  liking 
in  his  youth  for  farming,  yachting  and  rowing.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  became  a  sailor  and  continued  to  follow  the  seas  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  Mr.  Billings  gave  the  following  as  the  class  of  books 
which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  work  in  life:   "natural  history; 
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philosophy;  scientific  books  in  general  and  sociological  in  particu- 
lar; and  books  on  breeding  livestock."  He  had  no  financial  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  in  obtaining  an  education.  The  influence  of 
his  mother,  an  unusually  gifted  woman,  was  strong  on  his  moral 
and  spiritual  life. 

He  attended  Chauncy  Hall  School  under  Thayer  &  Gushing,  and 
various  boarding  schools  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  was  one  year  in 
the  Roxbury  High  School,  He  also  attended  Allen's  School  at  West 
Newton.  Of  this  school  he  said:  "It  was  the  only  school  I  ever 
attended  that  did  me  much  good,  and  this  because  it  called  out  all 
the  originality  of  thought  and  experience  possible  at  the  time." 

Dr.  Billings  worked  as  a  sailor  in  the  merchant  service  from  1862 
until  about  1870.  After  that  time  for  about  five  years  he  was 
engaged  in  stockraising,  most  of  the  time  as  manager.  He  studied 
in  the  Veterinary  School  and  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  from  1875  to  1879  and  graduated  with  the  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  and  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  He  also  studied  under 
Virchow  and  Koch.  He  received  also  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.D.  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  hi  1888.  Dr. 
Billings  did  not  practise  medicine,  but  became  known  as  a  pathol- 
ogist and  bacteriologist.  He  was  pathologist  of  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  School  of  Medicine,  1885-6.  In  December,  1885,  he  took 
four  boys  from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  over  to  Europe  to  Dr.  Pasteur 
to  be  inoculated  against  rabies.  He  was  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  patho-biological  laboratory  in  the  State  University  of  Nebraska, 
1886-1893,  and  professor  of  pathology  in  the  Chicago  Veterinary 
College,  1887-1893.  He  was  editor  of  "The  Journal  of  Compara- 
tive Medicine,"  New  York,  from  1882  to  1885. 

Dr.  Billings  made  numerous  investigations  in  pathology  and  gave 
long  years  to  the  advocacy  of  original  research  at  public  support  and 
state  control  of  medical  education  and  practice.  Among  his  many 
books  and  papers  he  published  the  following:  "Relation  of  Animal 
Diseases  to  Public  Health  and  their  Prevention,"  1884;  "Reports 
of  Patho-Biological  Library,  University  of  Nebraska,"  1887-1893; 
"How  Shall  the  Rich  Escape?"  a  sociological  study,  in  1895;  "Swine 
Plague,"  with  special  reference  to  the  porcine  pests  of  the  world; 
an  etiological,  patho-anatomical,  prophylactic  and  critical  contribu- 
tion to  general  pathology  and  state  medicine,  published  in  1888; 
"  Original  Investigations  of  Cattle  Diseases  in  Nebraska,"   1886- 
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1888,  published  in  1889;  "A  Public  Scandal,"  1892;  "The  Gospel  of 
Might,"  unpublished.  He  also  published  very  many  articles  on 
pathological  and  bacteriological  subjects  in  various  medical  journals. 

Dr.  Billings  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Association 
of  the  Province  of  Brandenburg;  honorary  member  of  the  Veterinary 
Society  of  Montreal,  Canada;  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  member  of  the  Gynecological  Society  of  Boston;  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  of  Philadelphia  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

As  to  the  kind  of  sport  or  amusement,  form  of  exercise  or  mode 
of  relaxation.  Dr.  Billings  seems  to  have  outlived  most  of  the  forms 
which  at  first  interested  him.  He  said  that,  "yachting  tastes  have 
gone  by  the  board,"  and  apparently  the  only  amusement  which  was 
left  to  him  was  playing  with  the  best  bred  horses.  Politically  he  was 
for  the  best  man  always,  regardless  of  party.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Unitarian  Church. 

Dr.  Billings  was  married,  November  6,  1873,  to  Harriet  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Edward  Augustus  Gray  Roulstone  and  Harriet  (New- 
hall)  Roulstone,  and  granddaughter  of  Michael  Roulstone  and  Mary 
Rand  his  wife.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Billings  have  had  two  children.  Miss 
Frieda  Gerlach  Billings  resides  with  her  mother. 

Dr.  Billings'  advice  to  young  people  written  for  this  work  is  as 
follows:  "First  seek  to  know  self  and  to  develop  all  qualities  looking 
towards  intelligent  preservation.  It  is  not  the  money  which  makes 
the  man,  but  the  man  who  makes  the  money.  Seek  the  real  and  leave 
the  ideal.     The  real  is  the  lasting;  the  ideal  is  the  Will-of-the-Wisp." 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Billings,  one  is 
here  quoted: 

"In  the  passing  of  Dr.  Frank  Seaver  Billings,  Sharon  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  substantial  citizens,  one  of  its  most  favored  and  hospitable 
homes  has  lost  its  head  in  this  husband  and  father,  while  many  a 
poor  and  dependent  family  has  lost  a  benefactor  who  was  not  disposed 
to  let  one  hand  know  what  the  other  hand  was  doing.  The  scientific 
world  has  lost  an  original  investigator  endowed  with  a  wonderfully 
keen  intellect.  The  animal  world  has  lost  a  lover  who  could  not 
endure  to  have  any  helpless,  innocent  creature  abused,  while  all  who 
knew  him  have  lost  a  generous  and  thoughtful  personal  friend.  His 
personality  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  with  whom  he  came 
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in  contact,  and  so  honest  and  outspoken  was  he  in  the  expression  of 
his  feelings  and  opinions  that  there  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning. 
The  Puritan  integrity  of  the  man  was  so  sincere  that  he  couldn't 
abide  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  hypocritical." 

Dr.  Billings  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy,  with  a  mind  that 
sought  truth  for  truth's  sake.  He  was  careful  in  his  statements  and 
never  expressed  an  opinion  on  any  scientific  subject  without  having 
first  considered  it  from  every  viewpoint.  His  writings  were  always 
based  upon  careful  and  original  research. 

A  character  like  his  will  not  be  forgotten.  His  discoveries  and 
works  remain  with  us  and  are  monuments  to  mark  the  progress  of  a 
faithful  student,  a  great  scientist  and  an  honorable  American  citizen. 


SOLOMON   ALONZO    BOLSTER 

SOLOMON  ALONZO  BOLSTER  was  born  at  Paris,  Maine, 
December  10,  1835.  He  was  the  son  of  Gideon  and  Char- 
lotte (Hall)  Bolster.  His  grandfather,  Isaac  Bolster,  was 
born  May  12,  1769,  and  died  July  8,  1835;  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Abijah  Hall,  was  born  June  30,  1763,  and  died  August  22, 
1840.  His  grandmothers  were,  before  marriage,  Hannah  Cushman 
and  Charlotte  Matthews.  His  immigrant  ancestor,  Isaac  Bolster, 
came  over  from  England  to  Boston  in  1715,  and  settled  in  Uxbridge 
in  1732;  and  Judge  Bolster's  great-grandfather,  Isaac  Bolster,  2d, 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  first  as  a  lieutenant  and  after- 
wards as  a  captain.  Among  other  ancestors  of  eminence  were  Robert 
Cushman,  Isaac  Allerton,  and  John  Howland,  of  the  Mayflower 
company.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  it  was  amid  the  simple, 
honest  surroundings  of  a  farm  that  Judge  Bolster  received  those 
early  lessons  that  stayed  by  him  through  his  long  and  eventful 
career. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  the  Oxford  Normal 
Institute,  and  for  a  short  time  at  Chandler  Scientific  School  of 
Dartmouth  College,  young  Solomon  received  his  earlier  education. 
This  was  followed  by  a  course  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  cousin, 
William  W.  Bolster,  in  Dixfield,  Maine.  A  little  later  he  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1859 
with  the  customary  degree  of  LL.B.  In  that  same  year  he  was 
admitted,  in  his  native  town,  to  the  Maine  Bar;  and  subsequently 
to  the  Missouri  Bar  at  Palmyra,  Missouri.  His  admission  to  the 
Suffolk  Bar,  in  Boston,  was  on  April  24,  1862. 

When  the  call  to  arms  came  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War,  Bolster  answered  by  enlisting  September  22,  1862, 
for  nine  months'  service,  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Maine 
Volunteers;  and  on  November  15  he  was  commissioned  as  second 
lieutenant  in  his  company.  After  the  war  was  over  he  served  with 
various  grades  of  honor  in  the  Massachusetts  mihtia;  being  appointed 
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judge  advocate,  June  29,  1867,  with  rank  of  captain  of  tiie  First 
Brigade.  On  March  22,  1870,  he  was  commissioned  assistant  in- 
spector-general with  the  rank  of  major;  and  on  August  15,  1876, 
he  became  assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  these  diversified  military  positions  he  carried  himself 
with  courage  and  dignity  worthy  of  his  rank  and  responsibihties. 

In  his  chosen  profession  Mr.  Bolster  rapidly  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  legal  abihty  and  judicial  discrimination.  He  first  held 
court  as  a  special  justice,  beginning  May  30,  1867;  and  prior  to  that 
date  he  frequently  served  as  clerk  pro  tempore.  In  April,  1885,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  as  justice  of  the  Roxbury  District  Muni- 
cipal Court,  to  succeed  Judge  Henry  W.  Fuller.  By  his  able  and 
impartial  administration  he  added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  and 
he  also  gained  much  additional  knowledge  of  law  itself. 

Judge  Bolster  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  was  past  commander  of  Post  26, 
G.  A.  R.  He  belonged  to  the  Pine  Tree  Club  and  several  other 
organizations.  He  was  particularly  prominent  in  Masonic  bodies; 
being  past  master  of  Washington  Lodge,  past  high  priest  of  Mount 
Vernon  Chapter,  past  master  of  Roxbury  Council,  and  past  com- 
mander of  Joseph  Warren  Commandery.  In  Masonry  he  was 
advanced  to  the  thirty-second  degree  in  Scottish  Rites.  He  served 
as  district  deputy  of  the  Fourth  Masonic  District,  and  district 
deputy  high  priest  of  the  First  District,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Chapter. 

For  several  years  Judge  Bolster  was  president  of  the  Joseph 
Warren  Monument  Association.  He  was  president  of  the  Roxbury 
Historical  Society  in  1893  and  1894;  and  he  also  was  a  vice-president 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  Roxbury  and  vicinity. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1864,  Judge  Bolster  married  Sarah  J. 
Gardner,  at  Cambridge,  the  daughter  of  Amos  and  Mary  J.  (Morrill) 
Gardner.  Of  their  children,  Percy  Gardner  Bolster  is  a  lawyer  in 
Boston,  as  is  also  Judge  Wilfred  Bolster,  who  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Boston  in  1906;  and  another  son, 
Stanley  M.  Bolster,  has  also  chosen  the  same  profession  his  father 
so  highly  honored.  Other  children  are  Roy  H.  Bolster  and  May  M. 
Bolster.  Judge  Bolster  died  February  28,  1907,  aged  seventy-two 
years,  and  was  buried  from  the  Walnut  Avenue  Congregational 
Church  in  Roxbury. 


WILFRED    BOLSTER 

WILFRED  BOLSTER  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
September  13,  1866;  son  of  Solomon  A.  and  Sarah  J. 
(Gardner)  Bolster;  grandson  of  Gideon  Bolster;  great- 
grandson  of  Isaac  Bolster,  1769-1835,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army  and  great-grandson  of  Isaac  Bolster,  who  came  to 
America  in  1715  and  settled  at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1732. 
Other  paternal  ancestors  were  Robert  Cushman,  Isaac  Allerton  and 
John  Howland,  who  came  to  Plymouth  on  the  Mayfloiver. 

His  grandfather,  Gideon  Bolster,  1799-1873,  settled  in  Paris, 
Maine,  and  was  a  farmer,  and  his  grandfather,  Amos  Gardner,  1811- 
1845,  was  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  His  grandmothers  were 
Charlotte  Hall,  1799-1884,  and  Mary  J.  Morrill,  1818-1891. 

The  ancestry  and  heritage  of  Wilfred  Bolster  would  lead  us  to 
expect  him  to  act  well  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  and  his  friends 
have  not  been  disappointed.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School  and  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1888. 
He  then  studied  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  graduated  in  1891 
with  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  A.M. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1891.  His  choice  of  a  profession 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  with  him,  as  it  had  special  attractions  for 
him  and  was  also  pleasing  to  his  parents.  The  things  which  were 
helpful  in  early  life  and  have  aided  in  his  success  were  contact  with 
men  in  active  life,  home  influence,  schools,  and  private  study. 

Judge  Bolster  was  appointed  a  special  justice  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  1902,  and  in  1906  chief  justice  of  the 
same  court.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  man  of  quick  and  dis- 
criminating judgment  in  deciding  cases  coming  before  him.  He  is 
president  of  District  and  Municipal  Judges  Association  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts;  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  and  member  of 
the  International  Prison  Congress. 

Judge  Bolster  served  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
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School  Board.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in 
Roxbury  and  Vicinity,  and  president  of  the  Henry  0.  Peabody 
School  for  Girls.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Economic  Club,  Boston 
C5ity  Club  and  others. 

He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Harvard  Law  Review."  In 
politics  Judge  Bolster  has  always  been  a  consistent  Republican.  In 
church  and  religious  affiliation  he  is  a  Congregationahst,  as  were 
his  parents.  He  is  fond  of  canoeing  and  yachting,  and  spends  his 
vacations  either  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine  or  upon  the  water. 

On  October  4,  1893,  Judge  Bolster  was  married  to  Jeanie  T., 
daughter  of  James  F.  and  Abbie  B.  Pond,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren: Philip  W.,  Robert  P.,  and  Gardner  T. 


EDWARD  STANDISH   BRADFORD 

A  LIFE  of  notable  fidelity  to  duty,  crowned  with  large  business 
success,  is  that  of  Edward  Standish  Bradford.  He  was  born 
in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  December  1,  1842.  He  is  the 
son  of  Shadrach  Standish  Bradford,  bom  May  24  1812,  died  August 
24,  1875.  His  mother  was  Dorcas  Brown  Lockwood.  They  were 
married  November  2,  1841.  She  was  bom  February  10,  1821,  and 
died  July  13,  1872.  His  grandfather  was  Zabdiel  Bradford,  son  of 
Gideon  Bradford,  born  January,  1779,  died  May,  1843.  He  married 
Mary  Standish,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Myles  Standish,  the  Pilgrim 
captain.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Benoni  Lockwood,  born 
April  2,  1777,  died  April  26,  1852,  and  his  wife  Phoebe  Green.  The 
father  of  Edward  Standish  Bradford  was  a  clergyman,  but  afterward 
became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  He  was  a 
sincere,  loyal,  industrious  and  devoted  man  of  high  standing  in  the 
community,  open-minded,  with  a  hopeful  disposition  and  unusual 
talent  for  making  and  keeping  friends.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Governor  Bradford,  the  second  governor  and  historian  of  the  Plym- 
outh Colony,  and  of  Captain  Myles  Standish.  Edward  S.  Bradford 
is  also  a  descendant  on  his  mother's  side  from  Roger  Williams,  the 
minister  who  was  exiled  from  Massachusetts  and  who  went  to  Provi- 
dence and  was  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  His  father's 
circumstances  were  such  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  an 
education.  In  this  his  mother  encouraged  him  in  every  way.  She 
was  a  woman  of  rare  character  and  her  influence  upon  her  son  was  in 
all  ways  benignant.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  University  gram- 
mar school  of  Providence,  fully  expecting  to  enter  BrowTi  University, 
but  his  health  failing,  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  After  leaving  school 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  travel  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health, 
but  when  he  returned  to  Providence  his  physical  condition  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  entering 
college.  His  occupation  was  thus  determined  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.     He  chose  a  business  where  he  would  have  an 
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Opportunity  for  active  outdoor  life  rather  than  the  life  of  a  student. 
So  he  entered  the  employment  of  Bradford  and  Taft,  manufacturers 
of  woolen  goods,  at  Providence,  of  which  firm  his  father  was  senior 
member,  the  junior  being  Royal  Chapin  Taft,  who  was  afterward 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  He  remained  with  this  firm  for  ten  years, 
and  during  this  time  he  became  familiar  with  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing a  business  enterprise  and  prepared  himself  for  his  future  life  and 
became  used  to  meeting  men.  In  1870  he  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  position  of  manager  of  Samuel  Slater  and  Sons'  large  business 
in  Webster,  Massachusetts.  Their  mills  are  among  the  largest  and 
oldest  in  the  country  and  employ  a  great  many  operatives.  His 
business  training  with  his  father's  firm  had  equipped  him  well  for  this 
position,  and  he  continued  in  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  youth  Mr.  Bradford  was  an  honored  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  militia,  rising  from  orderly  sergeant  to  major.  In  1878  he  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  Hampden  Cotton  Mills  at  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Springfield,  where  he  has 
resided  ever  since.  He  retired  from  active  business  in  1885,  still 
retaining  his  directorship  in  many  important  financial  institutions. 
These  institutions  owe  much  to  his  sagacity  and  enlightened  con- 
servatism in  the  handhng  of  capital.  His  ability  and  experience 
have  thus  inured  to  the  advantage  of  all  his  fellow  townsmen.  Mr. 
Bradford  has  long  been  interested  in  public  life  and  service.  He  has 
always  proved  a  faithful  public  servant.  While  in  Webster  he  was 
one  of  the  selectmen  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  After  he  removed  to 
Springfield  his  services  were  again  sought  by  the  public.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  common  council  in  1886-7-8.  Having  served  with 
marked  ability  in  this  position  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in 
1889  and  for  the  two  succeeding  terms.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1894,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
important  committees  on  cities  and  election  laws.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1895-6-7.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  cities,  ways  and  means,  bills  in  third  reading,  treasury, 
towns,  woman's  suffrage,  expenditure  and  rules;  chairman  of  commis- 
sion of  old  age  pensions  and  the  commission  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment by  the  state  of  a  hospital  for  nervous  patients.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Wolcott  to  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  served  his  full  term  of  five  years,  being  annually 
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re-elected.  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  forbidding  service  of 
its  treasurer  for  more  than  five  years,  he  retired  at  the  end  of  this 
time.  His  previous  training  in  business  enabled  him  to  render  most 
ejSicient  service  in  this  important  office. 

After  leaving  the  public  service  Mr.  Bradford  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hampden  Trust  Co.,  which  he  held  until  he  merged  the 
Company  with  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  accepting  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  enlarged  institution. 

Mr.  Bradford  has  contributed  to  magazines  many  important  articles 
upon  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  His  principal  line  of  reading  has 
been  history  and  the  best  fiction. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Bradford  has  always  been  actively 
interested  in  the  public  affairs  of  state  and  nation.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  city  committee  in  1896  and  was  on  the  board  of 
Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Springfield  for  many  years.  In 
all  these  positions  his  extensive  knowledge  of  business  matters  and 
the  thorough  training  he  had  received  was  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  state  and  city.  Mr.  Bradford  was  the  first  president  of  the  Nay- 
asset  Club.  He  has  pronounced  musical  tastes  and  was  a  director 
of  the  Hampden  Musical  Association.  He  was  president  of  the 
Winthrop  Club  and  also  of  the  Economic  Club  of  Springfield.  Always 
deeply  interested  in  charitable  works,  he  has  long  been  connected  with 
the  Union  Relief  Association  and  is  its  president.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Central  Philanthropic  Council  of  Springfield.  Among  his 
many  occupations  he  has  found  time  to  become  much  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  is  a  director  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Historic  Association.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Baptist 
Church  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  First  Baptist 
Society,  but  of  late  years  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr.  Bradford  married,  April  29,  1868,  Miss  Mary  Slater,  who  was 
born  February  17,  1846.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Horatio  Nelson  and 
Sarah  (Tiffany)  Slater  of  Pro\adence,  and  granddaughter  of  Samuel 
Slater,  the  pioneer  cotton  manufacturer  of  America.  Mrs.  Bradford 
was  a  true  helpmate,  and  Mr.  Bradford  says  her  excellent  aid  and 
judgment  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  during  their  long  life 
together.     Mrs.  Bradford  died  in  February,  1905. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  had  four  children.  The  oldest,  Horatio 
Nelson  Slater  Bradford,  born  February  8,  1869,  married  Rose  Baker, 
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daughter  of  Henry  Kingley  Baker  of  Springfield,  and  they  have  four 
children:  Horatio  Nelson  Slater  Bradford,  Jr.,  born  September  19, 
1901;  Henry  Baker  Bradford,  bom  1903;  and  twin  daughters.  Rose 
Standish  and  Mary  Slater,  born  1906.  Their  father  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Boston  house  of  Samuel  Slater  and  Sons,  manufacturers  of  Webster, 
Massachusetts.  Edward  Standish  Bradford,  Jr.,  born  February  10, 
1870,  is  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Massachusetts  Saw  Works  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  married.  May  16,  1891,  Sydney, 
daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Slater  Howe  of  Webster.  They 
have  five  children:  Elizabeth  H.,  Mary  S.,  Edward  Standish,  3rd, 
James  H.  H.,  and  William.  Sarah  Tiffany  Bradford,  bom  December 
1,  1872,  died  in  childhood.  Dorcas  Lockwood  Bradford,  born 
May  19,  1874,  is  the  wife  of  Reginald  Washburn  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  They  have  three  daughters:  Dorcas,  Phoebe  and 
Mary.  Mr.  Bradford  says  that  the  influence  of  home,  of  private 
study,  of  contact  ^vith  men  in  active  life  and  the  helpful  companion- 
ship of  his  WTfe  have  all  been  potent  factors  upon  his  o^\ti  success 
in  life. 

His  favorite  out-of-door  diversions  have  been  the  gun  and  rod, 
tennis  and  golf,  but  now  billiards  and  automobiling.  Mr.  Bradford 
believes  that  the  principles  most  important  in  American  life  and  most 
helpful  to  young  people  are  seriousness,  honesty  in  purpose  and  act, 
application,  patience,  temperance  in  all  things  and  economy  with 
reasonable  recreation. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Bradford  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  whole 
industrial  and  mercantile  activity  of  the  commonwealth.  His 
acquaintance  is  very  large  and  no  citizen  commands  in  a  higher 
degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  those  who  have  been  his  lifelong 
friends  and  neighbors. 
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WHEN  thought  crj'stallizes  into  material  shape  and  leaves 
for  the  benefit  of  others  the  useful  monuments  of  genius, 
then  the  world  is  distinctly  a  debtor. 

William  Everett  Chamberlin,  an  apostle  of  art,  was  a  genius, 
handicapped  by  an  invahded  body.  His  master  mind  overcame  the 
limitations  which  were  his  lot  to  bear,  but  his  undaunted  spirit  used 
the  powers  that  remained  to  him  to  triumph  over  difficulties.  For 
over  twenty  years  his  activity  was  curtailed  and  natural  locomotion 
denied  him,  compelling  the  use  of  a  wheeled  chair.  He  was  physi- 
cally a  sufferer,  but  there  was  never  any  word  of  complaint  but  always 
a  manful  struggle  to  do  his  part  in  life's  duties  and  benefit  his  fellows 
by  his  genius. 

His  preparation  educationally  was  begun  at  home  and  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cambridge.  From  there  he  was  launched  into 
the  well-worn  channels  of  the  celebrated  Chauncey  Hall  School  of 
Boston.  From  there  the  trend  of  his  desires  was  towards  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology'  in  which  he  was  soon  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  life-work  into  which  his  tastes  and  proclivities  would  carry  him. 
He  soon  found  himself  attracted  to  the  art  of  architecture.  Carr>dng 
on  his  studies  to  a  successful  issue,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1877,  being  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  second  class  that  the  then 
young  Institute  had  sent  forth.  During  his  course  he  affiliated 
himself  with  the  architectural  firm  of  Sturgis  &  Brigham,  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  in 
New  York,  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  architects.  Upon  severing  his 
connections  with  them  he  determined  to  take  an  art  course  in  Paris, 
so  in  1879  he  prepared  in  six  weeks  to  take  the  examination  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Ninety-seven  candidates  presented  themselves, 
out  of  which  number  but  forty-three  were  successful,  and  amongst 
these  Mr.  Chamberlin  stood  third.  At  that  time  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  but  some  two  years  later  a  spinal  trouble  developed, 
which,  while  necessitatiug  a  life  of  comparative  inactivity,  in  no  wise 
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diminished  his  professional  ardor.  He  faced  bravely  twenty  years 
of  limited  professional  practise,  which,  nevertheless,  made  its  mark 
on  the  architectural  development  of  his  native  city.  Among  the 
many  buildings  which  stand  to  his  credit,  as  a  creator  of  the  useful 
and  beautiful,  is  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  the  Cambridge  High 
School,  the  Homes  for  the  Aged,  and  Cambridgeport  Savings  Bank. 
The  improvements  he  inaugurated  in  the  High  School  architecture 
were  and  are  so  highly  thought  of  that  his  ideas  are  still  appreciated 
and  utilized.  Many  of  the  family  homes  in  Cambridge  and  else- 
where are  from  the  designs  drawn  by  this  gifted  man. 

From  1899  to  1906  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  jury  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Rotch  Traveling  Scholarship.  Amongst  his  brother 
architects  he  was  an  authority,  and  held  honored  membership  in  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  After  his  comparatively  early  death  at 
fifty-five  years  of  age  the  verdict  of  his  brethren  was  that  "he  had  a 
genius  for  the  profession  of  architecture  which  was  rare."  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  man  so  invalided  and  to  a  great  extent  shut  in 
should  have  had  the  courage  to  face  life  so  resolutely  and  unselfishly. 
His  fortitude  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  host  of  friends. 
Possessed  of  great  personal  charm  and  clear  incision  of  thought 
his  companionship  was  sought  for  his  helpfulness.  While  unable 
to  do  practical  work  outside  of  his  home  he  made  it  a  center  of 
attraction  to  his  professional  friends  as  well  as  others.  Discussion 
was  encouraged,  theories  sifted  and,  if  faulty,  disposed  of  by  a  rich, 
quiet  humor  that  transfixed  the  error  without  resort  to  the  weapons 
that  ridicule  sometimes  uses  against  the  novel  suggestion  of  the 
timid  and  unexperienced. 

All  were  full  of  real  sympathy  with  his  inability  to  fight  in  the 
arena  of  life  with  his  brethren,  but  intercourse  with  him  led  them  to 
feel  that  he  whom  they  had  desired  to  condole  with  had  no  need  of 
it,  but  was  ready  and  capable  to  impart  some  of  his  courageous 
spirit  to  themselves.  His  was  a  life  of  harmonies,  and  his  helpful 
sweetness  of  spirit  continued  until  his  last  hour. 

He  died  August  6,  1911,  in  West  Manchester,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  spent  his  summers.  He  was  the  son  of  a  respected  father 
who  bore  the  name  of  Daniel  Upham  Chamberlin,  who  was 
bom  on  August  21,  1824,  and  departed  this  life,  June  14,  1898. 
During  the  father's  young  manhood  he  was  interested  in  the  hardware 
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business,  and  grew  so  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  business  men  that 
he  was  elected  as  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cambridge 
and  also  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  when  the  city  gas  company  was 
organized  he  became  its  president.  WiUiam  ChamberUn's  mother, 
to  whom  he  owed  many  of  the  cultivated  virtues  he  exhibited,  bore 
the  name  prior  to  her  marriage  of  Ann  Maria  Stimson.  The  paternal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  were  John  Chamberlin,  bom  1783,  died  1858, 
and  Royal  Stimson,  born  1788,  died  1860. 

In  politics  William  Everett  Chamberlin  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
his  ancestors  and  was  always  an  Independent,  from  the  time  when 
such  independence  was  first  known  in  the  pohtical  world  as  ''Mug- 
wumpery."  Being  a  man  of  broad  mind  and  reasoning  power  he 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  embracing  any  particular  religious  sect,  but 
by  tradition  and  natural  afl&liation  he  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Parish  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  was  married  November  5,  1891,  to  Emily  D., 
daughter  of  George  W.  and  I.  C.  (Annable)  Abbot,  granddaughter 
of  George  W.  and  S.  L.  Hunt  Abbot  and  Joseph  D.  and  Abby  Redman 
Annable. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  memory  of  William  Everett 
Chamberlin,  one  is  here  quoted : 

"To  all  who  knew  him,  and  perhaps  especially  to  his  brother 
architects  of  over  thirty  years'  intimacy,  his  death  has  brought  home 
more  keenly  than  ever  the  realization  of  his  fine  qualities  as  a  man 
first  of  all,  and  hardly  less  as  an  architect. 

William  E.  Chamberlin  was  by  nature  dowered  with  great  personal 
charm,  a  clear  keen  brain,  debonair  in  its  perceptions,  just  in  its 
conclusions;  a  genius  for  his  profession  of  architecture  which  was 
rare;  and  a  fresh  directness  of  expression  tempered  by  a  delicate 
humor.  The  active  use  of  these  qualities  in  the  work  of  the  great 
market-place  was  first  checked  and  then  barred  to  him  bj"-  a  disease 
which  prevented  his  working  outside  of  his  home,  and  for  over  twenty 
years  he  made  that  home  a  center  of  intellectual  stimulus  to  his 
friends.  There  it  was  that  a  more  liberal  knowledge  of  architectural 
progress  was  to  be  found  than  in  many  of  the  schools.  There  dis- 
cussion, elsewhere  purposeless,  took  on  new  interest,  and  the  efforts  for 
bettering  the  art  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  nearer  achievement. 

From  his  room  his  thoughts  traveled  far,  gleaned,  threshed,  and 
gave  out,  and  the  triumphant  failure  upon  his  part  to  acknowledge 
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even  the  presence  of  a  disappointment  that  he  was  not  in  the  thick 
of  the  struggle  was  characteristic  of  the  lofty  quality  of  the  man. 
And  just  as  he  impressed  his  comrades  in  arms  in  the  more  technical 
intercourse  inspired  by  a  common  love  of  a  great  art,  so  to  the  hosts 
of  other  friends  and  admirers  he  revealed  like  qualities  applied  in 
the  still  broader  school  of  humanity.  His  humor  was  great  enough 
to  enable  him  to  weigh  sanely  and  with  exquisite  delicacy  the  nicest 
values  in  life,  while  his  wit  was  forever  sparkling  and  bubbling  over. 
If  any  ever  sought  to  commiserate  him  his  presence  instantly  dis- 
pelled such  an  intention,  for  both  from  temperament  and  from 
principle  he  would  have  none  of  it,  but  asked  instead  to  give  out  his 
best,  and  such  a  splendid  best  it  always  proved  that  verily  those 
who  came  with  sympathy  in  their  hearts  found  that  of  comfort  and 
inspiration  they  were  receiving  more  than  they  gave.  His  noble 
character  vibrated  only  perfect  harmonies,  but,  unlike  the  harp  in 
the  wind,  in  him  was  the  soul  and  the  strong  will  which  decreed 
always,  as  a  duty  to  his  fellow  men,  that  no  discords  should  mar  the 
beauties  of  this  life  which,  in  spite  of  one  great  affliction,  he  found 
and  made  so  blessed  even  to  the  last  hour. 
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HARVEY  STUART  CHASE  was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  Jmie  18,  1861.  His  parents  are  R.  Stuart 
Chase  and  Ada  L.  Harvey.  His  father  is  trustee  and 
director  of  estates,  banks  and  corporations;  a  man  noted  for  his 
probity,  accuracy  and  general  trustworthiness.  His  grandfather, 
Samuel  Chase,  bom  in  1788,  was  one  of  the  earliest  successful  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  His  great-grandfather, 
Benjamin  Chase,  bom  in  1758,  served  as  a  drummer  boy  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Saratoga  and 
continued  in  service  for  several  years  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Aquila  Chase,  from  whom  the  family  is  descended,  came  to  America 
from  England  with  two  brothers  in  1630  and  settled  at  Newbury, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  "Chause," 
long  settled  in  Suffolk,  England,  but  who  went  to  Chesham,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

As  a  boy  Harvey  S.  Chase  early  acquired  habits  of  industry, 
perseverance  and  initiative  which  have  characterized  him  through 
life.  During  his  boyhood  he  lived  in  Haverhill  and  attended  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  there,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1879 
as  class  president.  He  then  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1883  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  "The  Tech,"  the  undergraduate  pub- 
lication, and  has  been  secretary  of  his  class  and  representative  on 
the  Alumni  Association  since  graduation. 

During  his  school  life  he  read  considerably  in  natural  science  and 
philosophy,  being  especially  interested  in  the  works  of  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Emerson  and  Carlyle. 

After  graduation  he  entered  the  cotton  mills  at  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  and  spent  two  years  learning  the  business  of  cotton 
manufacture.  Being  closely  associated  with  mill  operatives,  he 
acquired  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  actual  life  of  mill  workers. 
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In  1886  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  outside  work  of  the 
Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  of  Somersworth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  had  charge  of  the  gas  company  and  the  water  works. 
Two  years  later  he  became  treasurer  of  these  companies.  In  1890 
he  became  interested  in  new  enterprises  and  developments  in  the 
coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  South,  centering  at  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  1891  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  became 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Watauga  (Tennessee)  Association,  treasurer 
of  the  International  Ore  Separating  Company  and  manager  of  other 
enterprises,  with  mines  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee. 

The  panic  of  1893  seriously  interrupted  mining  enterprises  and 
Mr.  Chase  then  became  auditor  of  various  corporations  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  up  to  1897.  In  that  year  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  established  offices  as  a  public  auditor  and  accountant, 
from  which  the  firm  of  Harvey  S.  Chase  &  Company,  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  has  resulted. 

During  the  period  before  1897  Mr.  Chase  developed  various 
mechanical  and  electrical  devices  for  which  patents  were  granted, 
such  as  a  Magnetic  Iron  Ore  Separator  and  an  Electric  Rheostat 
with  replaceable  units  of  resistance,  but  for  some  time  previous  to 
this  his  work  had  been  tending  away  from  engineering  lines  towards 
those  of  investigations,  audits  and  the  installation  of  systems  of 
accounting  in  corporations,  cities  and  states  of  the  country.  He 
was  appointed  to  do  expert  accounting  work  for  the  Mayor  of 
Boston  in  the  years  1900,  1901  and  1902;  was  consulting  expert  to 
the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Supervision  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
1902  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1903.  He  was 
retained  in  a  consulting  capacity  upon  the  reorganization  of  methods 
of  accounting  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  a 
nmnber  of  cities  and  towns  in  New  England  from  1900  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  in  March,  1911,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Foss 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  accounting  methods  in  the  finan- 
cial departments  of  Massachusetts. 

Many  of  these  appointments  involved  a  long  series  of  investiga- 
tions in  the  different  departments  of  the  city  or  state  governments, 
and  usually  resulted  in  reorganization  and  standardization  of  the 
methods  of  accounting  and  reporting.  In  connection  with  these 
services  Mr.  Chase  developed  systems  of  uniform  accounting  and 
reporting  for  municipalities,  states  and  public  service  corporations. 
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As  a  result  of  these  long  years  of  experience  Mr.  Chase  was  called 
to  Washington  in  May,  1911,  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Taft  one  of  the  five  commissioners  upon  the  "President's  Commis- 
sion on  Economy  and  Efficiency,"  a  position  which  he  has  filled 
with  distinguished  merit.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft's 
successor,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  ]\Ir.  Chase  was  appointed 
"consulting  adviser"  to  the  Treasury  Department  by  Secretary- 
William  G.  McAdoo. 

The  establishment  of  uniform  classifications  and  standard  methods 
for  municipal  reports  and  accounts,  which  have  been  accepted 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  organization  of  a  "National  Budget" 
for  the  Federal  government  are  the  accomplishments  of  permanent 
value  in  which  Mr.  Chase  has  been  the  initiator. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  thus  acquired  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  an  expert  investigator  and  accountant  and  has  written  many 
pamphlets  and  lectures  upon  municipal  reform  as  well  as  upon  finan- 
cial and  accounting  subjects.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
"Regeneration  of  Municipal  Governments  and  the  Part  to  be 
Played  therein  by  Uniform  and  Comparative  Accounts,"  published 
in  1903;  "Practical  Applications  of  the  Schedules  for  Uniform 
Municipal  Reports  and  Accounts,"  1904;  "Municipal  Revenues  and 
Expenditures  in  Relation  to  the  Control  of  Quasi-Public  Enter- 
prises," 1906;  "Standard  and  Uniform  Reports  for  Public  Utilities 
both  Municipally  Operated  and  Privately  Operated,"  1906;  lectures 
prepared  for  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  of  New  York  City 
upon  the  Business  Management  of  Municipalities,  1911,  and  ad- 
dresses upon  the  National  Budget  and  the  work  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency.  He  has  also  been  called 
upon  frequently  to  address  such  bodies  as  the  National  Municipal 
League,  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants,  the  Boston 
City  Club  and  the  Economic  Club  of  Boston. 

During  his  connection  with  mining  and  manufacturing  interests 
in  New  York  City  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
and  of  the  Engineers  Club  of  New  York  City.  Since  turning  his 
attention  more  completely  to  economic  and  industrial  problems  he 
has  become  a  member  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and 
holds  office  as  one  of  its  auditors;  the  Certified  Public  Accountants 
of  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  is  an  ex-president;  the  American  Sta- 
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tistical  Association;  the  American  Association  of  Public  Account- 
ants, in  which  he  has  held  the  office  of  trustee  and  vice-president; 
the  Economic  Club  of  Boston,  which  he  serves  as  treasurer;  the 
National  Municipal  League,  of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  the  National  Civic  Federation.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Club,  the  Boston  City  Club,  the 
Technology  Club  of  Boston,  the  Brae  Burn  Country  Club,  the  Boston 
Curling  Club  and  others. 

Mr.  Chase  is  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  Church  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  an  Independent  with  Republican  tendencies,  but  was 
one  of  the  many  who  voted  for  Grover  Cleveland  on  reform  issues. 
He  is  fond  of  all  kinds  of  outdoor  athletic  sports,  particularly  tennis, 
golf,  curling,  swimming  and  hand  ball. 

Mr.  Chase  married,  December  22,  1886,  Nettie  F.,  the  daughter 
of  Andrew  C.  Rowe  and  Abigail  (Doane)  Cook  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Captain  Joshua  Cook  and  Abigail  Doane.  She  is  a 
descendant  of  Josias  Cook  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  who  settled  in 
Eastham  in  April,  1664,  and  also  of  Francis  Cook,  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower.  On  her  father's  side  Mrs.  Chase  is  a  descendant 
of  the  line  of  Rowes,  running  back  in  three  generations  to  John 
Rowe,  who  originated  the  plan  of  throwing  overboard  the  tea  in 
Boston  Harbor,  familiarly  known  as  the  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  have  two  children:  Stuart  Chase,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  University  in  1910  and  who  is  following  his  father's 
profession,  and  Adelaide  H.  Chase,  who  has  recently  graduated  from 
finishing  schools  in  Boston. 

The  daughter  married  on  June  20,  1914,  Mr.  H.  T.  Folsom, 
grandson  of  Governor  Hiram  Tuttle  of  New  Hampshire.  The  son 
married  on  July  5,  1914,  Miss  Margaret  Hatfield,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hatfield,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

From  his  experience  Mr.  Chase  believes  that  the  methods  and 
habits  which  will  contribute  most  to  the  strengthening  of  our  American 
life  are  "perseverance,  patience,  industry,  good  fellowship,  technical 
training,  and  activity  in  civic  and  social  reforms." 
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ROBERT  STUART  CHASE  belongs  to  the  order  of  scrupu- 
lously faithful  and  honorable  men  of  business  of  whom  any 
community  may  well  be  proud.  He  comes  of  pure  New 
England  stock,  which,  through  all  the  years  of  our  history,  has  been 
associated  with  the  growth  and  development  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  New  England  ideals.  On  the  paternal  side  he  descends  from 
Aquila  Chase  who  came  to  America  in  1630;  on  the  maternal  side 
he  traces  back  to  William  Coggswell  who  came  from  England  five 
years  later.  His  grandfather,  Benjamin  Chase,  who  was  born  in 
1758,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  a  drummer-boy 
and  afterwards  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Saratoga.  Altogether 
he  served  several  years  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  widow, 
who  belonged  to  the  well-known  Bartlett  family,  drew  a  pension 
during  her  life  in  recognition  of  his  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
His  father,  Samuel  Chase,  who  was  born  in  1788  and  died  in  1871, 
was  a  successful  manufacturer  of  shoes  in  Haverhill. 

The  son,  who  was  born  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1831, 
was  early  taught  to  be  generally  useful  about  the  house  and  on  the 
farm.  He  was  given  a  good  common  school  education,  which  in- 
cluded the  advantages  of  the  newly-established  Haverhill  High 
School.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  scientific  reading  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  predilection  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  for 
many  years  to  the  fascinating  study  of  microscopy.  Acquiescing  in 
the  wishes  of  his  parents  he  entered  his  father's  employment  as 
oflfice  and  shop  boy.  Here  he  was  faithful  and  industrious  and,  in 
course  of  time,  having  learned  all  the  details  of  the  business,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  firm  as  a  partner.  Always  interested  in  trying  to 
improve  upon  methods  of  manufacturing  he  devised  a  number  of 
valuable  mechanical  contrivances  but  did  not  see  fit  to  patent  any 
of  them.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  took  up  the 
exacting  occupation  of  expert  accountant  and  auditor  which  he  has 
followed  up  to  the  present  time.     In  serving  in  this  capacity  numerous 
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financial  and  municipal  corporations  he  has  always  displayed  the 
essential  qualities  of  exactness,  accuracy,  unswerving  impartiality, 
and  fidelity. 

It  was  natural,  when  Haverhill  first  became  a  city,  that  Mr. 
Chase  should  be  elected  as  one  of  the  first  aldermen.  He  was  a 
working  member  of  the  original  committee  to  secure  subscription 
funds  for  the  foundation  of  the  Haverhill  Public  Library  and,  with 
his  family,  contributed  a  liberal  sum  for  its  establishment  and  main- 
tenance. He  has  been  on  its  board  of  trustees  from  its  beginning 
in  1874,  and  always  on  its  finance  committee  and  its  building  com- 
mittee, and  for  twelve  years  served  as  treasurer  without  salary.  He 
and  one  other  member  are  the  only  survivors  of  the  original  seven 
trustees.  He  was  also  appointed  assessor  and  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee,  serving  for  a  time  as  Secretary  of  the  School 
Board.  He  formerly  took  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Center  Church, 
Evangelical,  and  was  for  many  years  its  treasurer.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  he  has  been  identified  with  the  First  Parish  Church  (Uni- 
tarian) of  Haverhill.  Among  the  other  positions  of  trust  which  he 
has  occupied  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Haverhill,  Trustee  of  the  Haverhill  Savings  Bank  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Insurance  Company  of  Boston  for  the 
past  forty  years.  Mr.  Chase  has  been  trustee  or  manager  in  numer- 
ous estates  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  and  still  continues  actively 
in  the  administration  of  many,  including  that  of  the  late  William  H. 
Hill  of  Boston,  his  brother-in-law,  who  deceased  in  1888,  leaving  a 
large  property,  and  by  will  appointed  Mr.  Chase,  with  his  son  William 
H.  Hill,  and  his  son-in-law  Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  joint  trustees,  with 
entire  control  and  management  of  his  estate. 

Mr.  Chase  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  and  is  a  member  of  the  America  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  Boston  Natural 
History  Society  and  other  institutions.  Among  the  societies  of  Ha- 
verhill of  which  he  is  a  member  the  most  interesting  is  the  Monday 
Evening  Club.  This  consists  of  clergymen,  school-teachers,  business 
men,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  prominent  citizens,  who  met  fort- 
nightly throughout  the  winter  at  the  houses  of  the  members.  After 
the  meeting  is  called  to  order  the  secretary  reads  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  session  and  an  hour  is  spent  in  five-minute  talks  by  members 
who  may  tell  a  story,  describe  an  invention  or  recite  a  poem,  or  read 
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anything  that  has  seemed  of  sufficient  value  to  be  communicated. 
In  this  way  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  and  useful  information  is 
disseminated.  The  secretary  keeps  a  tab  on  the  flight  of  time  by 
means  of  a  five-minute-sand-glass.  At  nine  o'clock  a  member  whose 
turn  has  arrived  provides  a  paper  either  written  by  himself  or  by  a 
substitute.  At  the  end  of  the  literary  exercises  refreshments  are 
enjoyed  by  the  company.  Of  this  unique  society  Mr.  Chase  has 
been  secretary  since  1862  and  he  has  filled  volume  upon  volume 
with  admirable  recapitulations  of  the  five-minute  talks  and  sum- 
maries of  the  papers  presented.  The  semi-centennial  of  the  club  was 
celebrated  November  14,  1910  at  the  residence  of  its  senior  member 
and  secretary,  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  original  23  founders.  Its 
present  list  of  living  active  members  is  25  and  of  living  ex-members 
there  are  also  25.  The  influence  of  such  a  club  in  any  town  is  to 
the  highest  degree  beneficent;  it  inspires  good  fellowship  and  stimu- 
lates civic  interest. 

Mr.  Chase  has  never  published  a  book,  but  the  volumes  which 
contain  his  records  of  the  Monday  Evening  Club  are  a  monument  of 
his  industry  and  zeal  and  will  be  found  in  times  to  come  a  most 
valuable  repository  of  the  wit,  the  wdsdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  a 
life-time.  Mr.  Chase  contributed  to  the  local  press  of  his  native 
city  many  articles  on  matters  of  public  interest,  and  especially 
various  letters  descriptive  of  travel  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in- 
cluding a  series  of  forty  letters  during  1890-1891  when  he  journeyed 
for  a  year  or  more  in  Europe  and  Egypt.  These  letters  were  printed 
in  the  columns  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette  and  Bulletin  with  editorial 
headings  and  comments  and  excited  great  interest  among  the  regular 
readers  of  that  sheet  and  friends  of  the  writer,  for  whose  pleasure 
they  were  more  particularly  intended. 

Mr.  Chase  has  been  an  Independent  in  politics,  voting  for 
men  rather  than  for  measures.  A  man  of  active  interests  he 
has  found  that  contact  with  other  men  has  been  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  his  life  though  he  has  kept  up  unceasing 
private  study. 

In  October,  1855,  Mr.  Chase  married  Ada,  daughter  of  John  S. 
and  Mary  J.  (Hill)  Harvey,  on  her  mother's  side  descended  from 
Peter  Hill  who  came  to  this  country  from  England  prior  to  1648. 
Five  children  were  born  of  this  marriage  and  three  sons  are  now 
living.     Harvey  S.  and  Arthur  T.  are  both  following  in  their  father's 
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footsteps   as   auditors    and    expert   accountants.      Clifford  H.  has 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Chase  is  fond  of  country  explorations,  tramping  through 
the  woods  or  across  the  fields,  and  enjoys  brook-fishing  and  such 
healthful  sports.  Mr.  Chase  is  an  admirable  exemplification  of  his 
own  rule  which  he  offers  to  the  young  as  safeguarding  the  conduct 
of  life.  To  this  end  he  recommends  "Honesty,  sincerity,  temper- 
ance, steady  habits,  and  resolute  determination  to  do  any  work 
undertaken,  to  the  best  of  one's  abihty." 
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D WIGHT  MARSHALL  COLLINS,  a  prominent  woolen  man- 
ufacturer of  Pittsfield,  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, December  5,  1833,  and  died  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, January  29,  1912.  He  was  the  son  of  Roderick  Collins,  born 
January  15,  1811,  died  August  28,  1870,  and  Almira  (Glover)  Collins, 
born  August  11,  1810,  died  September  21,  1834.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  EUhu  Collins  and  Naomi  (Button)  Collins,  and  of  Thomas 
Glover  and  Flavia  (Warriner)  Glover.  His  father  was  employed  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States  Armory  at  Springfield,  but  his 
declining  years  were  spent  on  his  farm  at  Ludlow.  His  immigrant 
ancestor  was  Deacon  Edward  Collins,  born  in  England  in  1603,  son 
of  John  Collins,  Merchant  of  London,  and  a  nephew  of  Samuel 
Collins,  Vicar  of  Braintree.  The  family  in  England  was  one  of  edu- 
cated, Cambridge  University-bred  men,  —  English  Puritans.  A 
cousin  of  Deacon  Edward  Collins,  and  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Brain- 
tree,  was  physician  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  (father  of  Peter  the 
Great). 

Deacon  Edward  ColHns  came  to  America  as  the  agent  of  Mat- 
thew Craddock  of  the  London  Company  (later  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony),  formed  in  England  March  19,  1628,  and  lived  several 
years  on  the  Craddock  plantation  (now  Medford),  which  he  eventu- 
ally purchased  and  from  it  sold  off  considerable  portions  of  land.  He 
brought  with  him  his  wife,  Martha,  and  several  children  and  servants. 
He  was  made  a  freeman  May  13,  1640.  His  life,  after  his  arrival 
and  settlement  in  Massachusetts,  was  evidently  one  of  unceasing 
activity  and  service  to  the  Colony.  He  was  appointed  "Clerk  of 
the  Writs,"  with  power  to  grant  summons  and  attachments  in  all 
civil  actions,  was  representative  to  the  General  Court  from  1654  to 
1670,  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Cambridge,  before  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepard's  death  in  1649,  and  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Shepard's  will.     Deacon  Edward  Collins  died  in  1689. 
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Nathaniel  Collins,  fourth  son  and  sixth  child  of  Deacon  Edward 
and  Martha  Collins,  was  born  March  7,  1642,  in  Cambridge,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1660,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  November  4,  1668,  and  died  there  De- 
cember 28,  1684.  Of  him  Cotton  Mather  in  his  "MagnaUa"  says: 
"There  were  more  wounds  given,  by  his  death,  to  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut in  our  New  England,  than  the  body  of  Caesar  received  when 
he  fell  wounded  in  the  senate  house."  He  married,  August  3,  1664, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Major  William  and  Susannah  Whiting. 

Nathaniel  Collins,  2nd,  second  son  and  sixth  child  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Whiting)  ColKns,  was  born  June  13, 1677,  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1697,  was  pastor  of  the  Enfield,  Con- 
necticut, Church,  and  married  in  1701  Alice  Adams,  daughter  of  Rev. 
William  Adams,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  Alice  Bradford  his 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  WiUiam  and  AUce  (Richards)  Bradford, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Governor  William  and  Alice  (Southworth, 
nee  Carpenter)  Bradford,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colhns,  2nd,  died  Febru- 
ary 6,  1768. 

Edward  Colhns,  fourth  son  and  sixth  child  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  and 
Alice  (Adams)  Colhns,  was  born  November  16,  1713,  and  married 
February  19,  1735,  Tabitha  Geer,  daughter  of  Shubael  and  Sarah 
(Abbe)  Geer.  Their  son,  Ebenezer  Colhns,  born  April  17,  1741, 
married  Hannah  Rumrill,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Chandler) 
Rumrill.  Their  son,  EHhu  Colhns,  born  March  9,  1774,  married 
Naomi  Button,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Naomi  (Munsell)  Button, 
a  descendant  of  Thomas  Munsell,  and  also  of  "Mr."  John  Stiles, 
Samuel  Bancroft,  Henry  Burt,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Drake  and 
Joseph  Loomis,  all  well  known  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement 
of  New  England.  This  EUhu  Collins  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

On  his  mother's  side  Dwight  Marshall  Colhns's  immigrant  an- 
cestor was  Mr.  John  Glover  of  Dorchester  and  Boston  (born  at  Rain- 
hill  Parish,  Prescot,  Lancashire,  England),  who  came  to  America  in  the 
"Mary  and  John,"  bringing  with  him  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and 
all  the  provisions  and  implements,  with  men  and  servants,  to  set  up 
and  carry  on  the  tanning  trade,  according  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  London  Company  requiring  each  member  to  estabhsh  some 
trade  on  his  estate.  Mr.  John  Glover  selected  the  business  of  tan- 
ning, and  was  the  first  one  of  the  Company  who  carried  on  that  trade 
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in  the  Colony.  He  established  it  first  at  Dorchester,  about  the  time 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  The  pits  were  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  land  in  1867,  the  property  at  that  time  still  remaining  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  his  descendants.  The  headquarters  of  his  business  he 
established  at  Boston. 

Mr.  John  Glover  was,  April  15,  1652,  one  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed with  John  Endicott,  Thomas  Dudley,  Richard  Belhngham, 
Increase  Nowell,  Simon  Bradstreet,  WiUiam  Hibbins,  Samuel 
Symonds  and  Robert  Bridges,  to  examine  a  work  written  by  Mr. 
William  Pynchon,  founder  of  Springfield,  said  to  contain  pernicious 
sentiments.  They  speak  thus  of  him: — That  although  they  loved 
and  respected  the  author,  they  thought  a  book  he  had  written 
too  pernicious  to  be  pubHshed,  "Signed  by  your  unworthy  Servants" 
(Committee  Names). 

Mr.  John  Glover  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillerj''  Company  of  London,  estabhshed  there  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  was  a  Captain  of  that  Company.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  a  lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  in  fellowship  with  them  before 
his  emigration.  He  was  sometimes  called  ''the  Worshipful  Mr. 
Glover."  There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr.  John  Glover  con- 
tinued to  be  appointed  to  and  held  offices  in  Dorchester  after 
his  removal  to  Boston,  and  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
February  11,  1653. 

Pelatiah  Glover,  the  fifth  son  and  youngest  child  of  Mr.  John 
Glover,  was  born  November,  1637.  He  was  a  student  of  Harvard 
College  in  1658,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  is  known  to  have  passed 
through  a  regular  course  of  three  years,  and  as  we  learn  from  the 
college  records,  that,  "about  this  time  another  year  was  added  to  the 
course  of  collegiate  study,  and  seventeen  students  left  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Divinity  under  private  teachers,"  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  Pelatiah  Glover  was  one  of  that  number.  His  uniting 
with  the  church  in  Dorchester  is  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  that 
church,  and  it  is  also  recorded  of  him  that  he  preached  at  Dorchester 
June  15,  1659.  At  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Mather  at 
Northampton,  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover  preached  the  sermon.  In  1661, 
he  was  called  to  the  church  in  Springfield,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  George 
Moxon,  who  had  returned  to  England  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of 
Mr,  Moxon's  two  daughters  having  been  accused  of  witchcraft.  He 
was  ordained  at  Springfield,  June  18,  1661,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
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years.  In  the  history  of  the  First  Church  of  Springfield,  by  Henry 
Morris  (1875),  we  find  the  following:  "In  1669  the  Rev.  Pelatiah 
Glover  finding  himself  straightened  in  his  Hving  by  means  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  salary,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  people,  desiring 
them  to  allow  him  to  remove  to  another  field  of  work.  The  town, 
by  hand  of  Mr.  Holyoke,  sent  a  reply  beseeching  him  to  remain  with 
them."  This  proves  a  strong  attachment  existed  between  the  min- 
ister and  his  people,  and  a  great  harmony  as  well,  for  he  reconsidered 
his  request  and  remained  with  them  until  his  death.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Glover's  ministry,  in  the  year  1675,  that  the  town  of  Springfield 
was  scourged  by  the  Indians.  There  was  a  general  conflagration 
and  about  thirty  dwellings  and  as  many  barns  were  destroyed ;  among 
them  was  the  parsonage.  Trumbull,  the  historian,  in  his  account 
says :  — 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Pelatiah  Glover, minister  of  the  town,  had  his  house 
burned,  with  a  large  and  elegant  hbrary."  Mr.  Glover  was  often 
called  for  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, his  presence,  it  has  been  stated,  "being  indispensable  among 
them  on  account  of  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgment."  He 
assisted  in  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  years  after,  the  marriage 
of  Lieutenant  John  Glover,  great-grandson  of  Rev.  Pelatiah,  to  Mercy 
Colton,  great-granddaughter  of  Rev.  Edward  and  EUzabeth  (Fitch) 
Taylor.  Mr.  Glover  was  married.  May  20, 1660,  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Cullick,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston.  His  will 
is  in  the  Probate  Records  of  Hampshire  County.  It  was  made 
March  11,  1691,  and  is  witnessed  by  Major  John  Pynchon  and  Mr. 
John  Holyoke.     He  died  March  29,  1692. 

Pelatiah  Glover,  2nd,  the  third  son  of  Rev.  Pelatiah  and  Hannah 
(CulUck)  Glover,  was  born  January  27,  1665.  He  inherited  with  his 
lands  the  prefix  of  "Mr.",  and  was  so  designated  whenever  noticed. 
He  not  only  settled  his  father's  estate,  but,  according  to  probate 
records,  he  also  inventoried  the  estate  of  his  brother  Samuel.  He 
was  a  selectman  of  Springfield  1713-14.  He  married,  January  7, 
1686,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Bliss)  Parsons  of 
Northampton.  There  are  several  deeds  recorded  from  Pelatiah 
Glover,  2nd,  to  his  sons,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  conveyed, 
from  time  to  time,  all  of  his  estate  to  them  previous  to  his  death. 
Pelatiah  Glover,  2nd,  died  in  Springfield,  August  22,  1737. 
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Samuel  Glover,  the  fifth  son  and  eighth  child  of  Mr.  Pelatiah  and 
Hannah  (Parsons)  Glover,  was  born  December  16,  1706,  married  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Joyce  (Butler)  Newcomb,  of  Edgartown,  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Mr.  Samuel  Glover's  homestead  was  in  that  part  of 
Springfield  which,  in  1736,  was  incorporated  into  a  town  and  named 
Wilbraham.  The  tract  until  then  was  called  Springfield  Mountains, 
or  Outward  Commons  of  Springfield.  Ninety-five  years  previous 
to  its  incorporation  as  the  town  of  Wilbraham  these  lands,  the  com- 
mons, had  not  been  taken  up  by  members  of  the  colony,  and  there 
were  grave  fears  that  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, would  take  away  the  charter  of  the  colony,  and  that  these, 
with  all  other  unappropriated  lands,  would  become  the  property 
of  King  George.  To  prevent  such  a  dire  disaster  the  inhabitants  of 
Springfield  held  a  town  meeting  and  voted  to  divide  the  land  in 
question  among  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  heads  of  families, 
and  "among  these  is  included  by  special  vote,  our  reverend  teacher 
Mr.  Pelatiah  Glover." 

John  Glover,  only  son  and  youngest  child  of  Samuel  and  Joyce 
(Newcomb)  Glover,  was  born  at  Wilbraham,  May  3,  1753.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  American  troops  were  stationed 
on  Dorchester  Heights,  he  served  as  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops. 
Subsequently,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  and 
remained  in  office  until  he  tendered  his  resignation.  Lieutenant 
John  Glover  married  Mercy,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Abiah 
(Cooley)  Colton,  born  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  April  16,  1761. 
Her  mother,  Abiah  Cooley,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Cooley, 
born  1651,  and  Elizabeth  Wolcott,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Simon  and 
Martha  (Pitkin)  Wolcott,  and  granddaughter  of  Henry  Wolcott  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  Mercy  Colton's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Colton,  Sen.,  was  born  Ehzabeth  Pynchon,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Pynchon  4th  (Capt.  John  3rd,  Maj.  John  2nd,  Mr.  William 
1st),  and  Bathshua  Taylor,  afore  mentioned  as  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Westfield. 

Thomas  Glover,  the  second  son  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  and  Mercy 
(Colton)  Glover,  was  bom  May  28,  1781,  in  Wilbraham.  He  in- 
herited from  his  father  the  homestead  estate  with  the  ancient  man- 
sion, and  possessed  other  landed  estates.  For  many  years  he  kept 
a  public  house  at  his  paternal  residence.     He  married,  February 
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10,  1803,  Flavia,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Mary  (Warner)  Warriner, 
of  Wilbraham.  Their  daughter,  Ahnira,  born  August  24,  1816, 
married  Roderick  Collins,  and  was  the  mother  of  Dwight  Marshall 
Colhns,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mrs.  Roderick  Collins  died  when 
her  son,  an  only  child,  was  nine  months  old,  and  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  father's  sister,  Naomi  (Collins)  Cone,  and  her  husband  Mr. 
Harry  Cone,  who  Uved  on  a  farm  in  that  part  of  Wilbraham  now 
called  Hampden.  His  schooling  was  limited  to  that  given  by  the 
district  school,  supplemented  by  a  winter  at  Bangs'  Classical  School 
at  Springfield.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  put  into  a  general 
store  in  Springfield,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time, 
received  no  remuneration  the  first  six  months,  only  his  board  the 
second  six  months,  and  the  second  year  a  small  salary.  The  duties 
were  arduous  and  the  hours  long,  with  little  opportunity  for  study 
or  reading,  but  the  boy's  naturally  bright  mind,  keen  observation 
and  intuitive  discrimination  of  what  was  best  worth  while,  led  him 
to  store  up  much  that  was  valuable  in  after  fife.  He  served  three 
years  in  this  general  store,  then  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  dry 
goods  establishment  in  Springfield,  and  later  held  a  similar  position 
in  Hartford. 

In  1860  he  removed  to  Pittsfield,  and  as  proprietor,  opened  a  first- 
class  fancy-goods  store  in  the  then  new  Bush's  Block,  later  the  Ken- 
nedy Building.  Mr.  Collins  was  the  first  merchant  in  Pittsfield  to 
employ  women  as  clerks.  The  unquestioned  success  of  his  business 
was  largely  due  to  the  high  grade  of  his  goods,  and  the  fact  that  the 
stock  was  always  abreast  of  the  times.  In  1865  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Otis  Tillotson,  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods.  Mr.  Collins,  taking  the  supervision  of  the  mill,  lived 
for  five  years  in  the  old  Noah  W.  Goodrich  homestead,  close  by. 

Mr.  Otis  Tillotson  died,  unmarried,  in  1873. 

Mr.  ColUns  carried  on  the  business  alone  until  his  health  failed, 
when  a  brother  of  Mr.  Tillotson's,  Mr.  W.  E.  Tillotson,  came  from 
Chicago  to  reheve  him,  and  took  charge  of  the  firm's  affairs.  In 
1882,  Mr.  Collins  resumed  active  business,  and  the  Berkshire  Knit- 
ting Mills  were  estabUshed  in  Central  Block,  on  North  Street,  by 
Dwight  M.  ColUns,  W.  E.  Tillotson  and  John  T.  Power.  This  firm, 
afterwards  known  as  the  D.  M.  Collins  Knitting  Company,  manu- 
factured high  grade  woolen  underwear  for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  conducted  an  increasingly  successful  business  until  1901,  when 
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it  was  merged  into  the  W.  E.  Tillotson  Manufacturing  Company 
(Incorporated),  with  Dwdght  M.  ColUns  as  Vice-president.  Mr. 
Collins  was  a  director  in  the  Berkshire  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany.    He  retired  from  active  business  in  1907. 

For  many  years  his  winters  were  spent  away  from  Pittsfield,  and 
he  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Collins  was  dea- 
con of  the  First  Church  in  Pittsfield  from  June  6,  1890,  to  December 
31,  1892,  and  again  from  January  4,  1895,  to  January,  1898,  when  he 
decHned  re-election.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pittsfield  Country 
Club,  and  of  the  Park  Club.  His  chief  recreation  was  driving  and 
automobiling.  In  politics  he  was  a  Repubfican,  but  he  never  held 
any  public  ofl5ce. 

Mr.  Collins  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  was  Minerva  Moore, 
born  July  1,  1838,  daughter  of  Rev.  Forris  and  Rebekah  (Smith) 
Moore  of  South  Lee.  She  died,  childless,  September  3,  1900.  He 
married  second,  Corneha  Belle  Hyde,  born  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
daughter  of  Captain  George  Hull  and  Laura  (Gould)  Hyde,  and 
granddaughter  of  Hon.  Alexander  and  Cornelia  (Hull)  Hyde,  of  Lee. 
This  second  marriage  was  solemnized,  March  19,  1903,  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  Miss  Hyde  had  been  residing  with  her 
cousins,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  McEwen  and  Mary  (Knight)  Hyde.  Mrs. 
Collins'  great-grandfather.  Rev.  Dr.  Alvan  Hyde,  trustee  and  \'ice- 
president  of  Wilfiams  College,  was  one  of  the  best  known  divines  of 
his  day.  She  is  also  the  great-granddaughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
George  Hull,  another  prominent  Berkshire  County  man  of  his  time. 
Her  lineal  ancestors  include  both  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  men  of  note  in 
the  early  settlement  of  America. 

Two  children  were  born  of  this  second  marriage:  Dwight  Mar- 
shall ColHns,  2nd,  born  March  11,  1908,  and  George  Glover  Collins, 
born  September  9,  1911. 

Dwight  Marshall  Colhns  died  at  his  residence,  71  Wendell  Ave- 
Pittsfield,  on  Monday,  January  29,  1912.  He  left  a  number  of 
legacies  to  local  and  national  philanthropies,  in  accord  with  his  habit 
of  pubhc  service.  His  private,  personal  charities  were  numerous  and 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  their  unostentatious  generosity.  A  man 
of  capacity  and  integrity  a  cultured  gentleman,  he  hved  esteemed 
by  his  friends  and  the  community  in  which  he  resided  and  in  death 
was  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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JAMES  EDWARD  COTTER,  one  of  the  well-known  lawyers  of 
Boston,  is  a  contribution  of  Ireland  to  American  citizenship. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  March  29,  1847.  With  his  family  he 
came  to  America  in  1855  and  located  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts 

His  father  was  James  Cotter  and  was  a  farmer  in  a  small  way. 
His  mother  was  Mary  Callaghan  Cotter. 

He  passed  his  youth  in  the  usual  activities  of  the  boy  in  suburban 
life,  helping  his  father  on  the  httle  farm,  and  going  to  the  pubhc 
schools  in  the  winter  months.  Later  he  attended  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater. 

In  1871  he  entered  the  office  of  William  B.  Gale,  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Middlesex  County,  in  Marlboro,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1874. 

Starting  actively  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  removed  to 
the  then  new  town  of  Hyde  Park  and  established  an  office  there. 
Since  1875  his  office  has  been  in  Boston.  In  1892  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  in  successful  practice  in  both  the  State  and  Federal 
courts,  and  has  been  counsel  in  many  leading  and  important  cases 
of  civil  and  criminal  nature,  and  has  attained  a  high  reputation 
and  leading  position  before  the  courts  and  at  the  bar  of  pubhc 
opinion. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  criminal  cases  was  the  defence  of 
Thomas  M.  Bram,  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Captain, 
the  Captain's  wife,  and  the  second  mate,  on  the  bark  Herbert  Fuller, 
on  the  high  seas,  in  1896. 

Mr.  Cotter  was  assigned  to  this  case  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  as  senior  counsel,  his  junior  being  Asa  P.  French,  now  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  This 
trial  attracted  a  great  deal  of  pubhc  attention  at  the  time  and  lasted 
for  three  weeks.     On  con\'iction  of  the  accused  exceptions  were 
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taken  which  were  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  a  new  trial  was  ordered  (168  U.  S.  532).  The  second  trial  lasted 
for  thirty-two  days  and  the  result  was  a  modification  of  the  verdict 
from  "guilty"  —  to  ''guilty  without  capital  punishment."  In  1913 
Bram  was  paroUed  from  further  service  of  his  hfe  sentence. 

This  case  and  its  successful  management  added  greatly  to  Mr. 
Cotter's  reputation  as  an  advocate  of  ability  and  good  judgment. 
In  1898  Mr.  Cotter  was  appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Field,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  one  of  three  commissioners  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  property  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Holyoke 
Water  Power  Company  vs.  City  of  Holyoke.  After  hearings  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  three  years,  damages  to  the  amount  of  $700,000 
were  awarded  by  the  commissioners  and  the  award  was  accepted 
by  both  parties.  He  was  also  appointed  by  Governor  Douglas  on 
the  commission  to  examine  the  question  of  the  London  sliding  scale 
in  the  price  of  gas  and  made  investigation  in  Great  Britain  on  that 
subject  in  1905.  The  minority  report  presented  by  Mr.  Cotter  and 
one  of  his  associates  was  adopted,  and  formulated  into  law  by  the 
Legislature  of  Mass.,  Ch.  422,  Acts  of  1906.  As  an  advocate  before 
juries,  and  an  examiner  of  witnesses,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  lawyers  of  Boston. 

As  a  citizen  he  has  taken  a  considerable  interest  in  pubUc  affairs 
in  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  served  on  the  School  Committee 
of  Hyde  Park  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board 
in  1888.  He  was  town  counsel  for  twenty-five  years  from  1878- 
1903,  and  declined  further  service.  He  has  represented  many 
municipalities  of  Massachusetts  in  important  litigation,  and  the 
Federal  Trust  Company  of  Boston  since  its  incorporation  in  1899. 

In  poUtics  Mr.  Cotter  is  a  Democrat  with  independent  tenden- 
cies; was  nominee  of  his  party  for  Presidential  election  on  the 
Cleveland  ticket  in  1884.  In  1896  he  refused  to  follow  the  free- 
silver  proclivities  of  the  party  and  alUed  himself  with  the  National 
or  Gold  wing  of  the  party  and  in  1897  was  its  candidate  for  Ueu- 
tenant  governor  and  ran  ahead  of  any  candidate  on  that  ticket. 
Whenever  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  poUtical  honors,  he  has  always 
drawn  heavily  from  the  opposing  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  1904  and  represented  his  party 
as  presidential  elector  for  that  year.  In  1908,  he  and  Hon.  Richard 
Olney  were  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Electors  at 
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large  for  Massachusetts.  He  is  now  and  for  years  has  been  Vice- 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  He  is  a  Past- 
President  of  the  Norfolk  County  Bar  Association,  is  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Bar  Association;  Past-President  of  the  Charitable 
Irish  Society  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Algonquin  Club,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Cathohc  Union  of  Boston. 

October  29,  1874,  Mr.  Cotter  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Walsh. 
They  have  five  children,  Madam  Esther  M.,  of  the  rehgious  order 
of  the  Sacred  Heart;  Alice  E.;  Mary  Alma  (Radchffe,  1904);  Anna 
and  Sarah  F. 

In  all  the  relations  of  hfe,  social,  professional  and  political,  Mr. 
Cotter  has  been  a  pubUc  spirited,  progressive  citizen,  a  wise  coun- 
selor and  the  sincere  advocate  of  whatever  conduces  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 


JOHN    CUMMINGS 

JOHN  CUMMINGS  was  bom  at  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  October 
19,  1812,  and  died  at  his  home  there,  December  21,  1898.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Cummings,  born  1785  at  Wobum,  Massa- 
chusetts, died  there  in  1867,  who  was  married  May  2,  1811,  to  Marcia 
Richardson.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Richardson  and  was 
descended  from  Samuel  Richardson,  who  with  his  brother  Ezekiel 
Richardson  came  from  Westmills  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  and 
settled  in  CharlestoA^Ti,  Massachusetts,  in  1634.  Samuel  Richardson 
with  his  brother  were  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  Wobum  that 
is  now  known  as  Winchester.  The  land  in  Woburn  has  stood  in  the 
Cummings  name  for  160  years.  Mr.  Cummings'  great-grandfather 
came  in  1751  from  Topsfield  and  began  to  buy  land.  Mrs.  Cummings 
has  all  but  twelve  acres  of  the  original  farm.  John  Cummings'  first 
ancestor  to  come  to  this  country  was  Isaac  Cummings,  who  settled  in 
Ipswich,  and  from  there  went  to  Topsfield.  His  son  Isaac  served  in 
King  Philip's  War  and  was  at  the  Narragansett  fight  in  Major  Apple- 
ton's  Regiment. 

John  Cummings,  Sr.,  was  a  farmer  and  tanner,  and  lived  in  the 
western  part  of  Woburn,  in  the  locality  known  as  Cummingsville. 
His  father,  David,  established  the  tanning  business  in  that  locaUty. 
He  was  a  Deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  very  set  in  his  ideas  of 
the  way  to  bring  up  a  boy.  He  considered  that  the  main  idea  in  life 
was  work ;  education  was  a  secondary  matter.  Accordingly  young 
John  was  soon  put  to  work.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  employed  in 
hauling  brick  from  Medford  to  Wobum  for  the  building  of  the  new 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  too  small  to  load  the  brick  but  was  able  to 
make  two  trips  each  day,  driving  the  horse.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
go  to  school  until  he  had  picked  all  the  stones  out  of  a  large  field.  He 
kept  at  this  work  until  his  hands  were  bleeding.  Whatever  he 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  education  was  without  the  aid  of  his 
father.     After  leaving  the  District  School,  he  attended  the  Warren 
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Academy  at  Wobum  and  the  Reading  Academy.  He  wished  very 
much  to  go  to  College  but  his  father  was  not  willing  for  him  to  do  so, 
as  he  wished  him  to  be  trained  for  his  own  business  of  tanning,  a 
business  for  which  young  John  had  no  particular  taste.  He  was 
always  accustomed  to  obeying  his  father,  so  he  gave  up  his  own 
inclinations,  and  commenced  his  business  life  with  his  father  in  the 
tannery.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  tanners  in  Massachusetts. 
Associated  with  him  at  different  times  were  such  well-known  men 
in  the  trade  as  Charles  Choate,  Leonard  B.  Harrington,  and  John  B. 
Alley. 

His  great  recreation  was  the  study  of  Natural  History  and  he 
became  so  interested  in  that,  that  he  was  led  to  join  the  Boston 
Natural  History  Society,  where  he  became  much  interested  in  Botany, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Botany  section. 

Possessing  a  strong  will,  and  a  powerful  intellectual  grasp,  he  was 
able  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  education.  How- 
ever deficient  that  education,  at  least  in  his  home  he  was  early  trained 
to  do  what  was  right,  and  to  do  it  with  all  his  strength  and  ability. 
His  disinterestedness  in  public  life  was  probably  a  direct  result  of  this 
training,  which  had  early  taught  him  to  renounce  self  for  the  good  of 
others. 

His  generosity,  his  severe  integrity,  and  his  kindness,  in  personal 
intercourse,  endeared  him  to  his  associates  and  made  him  a  power  on 
any  board  of  officials  with  which  he  was  associated.  He  did  much 
for  the  elevation  and  education  of  the  working  men  in  his  employ 
and  in  the  time  when  night  schools  were  not  publicly  kept,  he  opened 
one  for  their  benefit  at  his  own  expense.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time 
Cummingsville  was  a  name  better  known  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
than  the  name  of  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  his  business  in  the  line  of  leather  and  to  the  m.anage- 
mentof  his  farm,  he  became  interested  in  banking,  and  was  for  thirty- 
two  years  President  of  the  Shawmut  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
He  was  an  officer  of  National  and  Savings  Banks  in  Wobum,  where  he 
performed  long  and  very  efficient  service.  He  also  served  as  a  select- 
man of  Woburn  and  as  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Wobum  Public  Library  and  of  the  Warren  Academy  of  Woburn. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  school  committee,  on  which  he  rendered 
distinguished  service.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  blind.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance 
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which  redeemed  from  failure  and  conducted  to  a  triumphant  success 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876. 

He  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors.  But  the  institution  in  which  he 
took  the  most  interest  was  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  he  served  as  treasurer  for  seventeen  years,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee.  By  a  vote  of  the  Corporation  in 
1889,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Treasurer,  Mr.  Cummings' 
name  was  applied  in  perpetuity  to  the  laboratories  of  Mining  Engineer- 
ing and  Metallurgy,  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Mr.  Cummings 
often  said  that  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  in  bringing  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Mr.  Cummings  secured  from  the  Commonwealth,  by  his  own  personal 
exertions,  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  buy  the  land  and  to  build 
the  Feeble-minded  Institute  at  Waverly.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
for  eighteen  years,  from  1871  to  1889.  His  relations  with  the  Boston 
Natural  History  Society  were  most  intimate,  and  he  had  acquirements 
in  natural  history  which  were  remarkable  considering  his  busy  life. 
It  is  to  men  Uke  Mr.  Cummings,  who  felt  the  need  of  scientific  educa- 
tion, knowing  that  they  had  not  the  chance  to  acquire  it  when  they 
were  young,  that  the  boys  of  to-day  owe  the  splendid  chances  offered 
to  them  by  the  various  technical  schools  of  the  country. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Cummings,  President  Francis  Walker,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  said  of  him; 

"  John  Cununings  was  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  his  native 
Commonwealth . ' ' 

Mr.  Cummings  took  a  great  interest  in  his  large  farm  in  Wobum 
which  he  had  bought  from  the  heirs  of  his  grandfather.  This  is 
still  carried  on  by  his  widow. 

John  Cummings  was  a  member  of  the  Thursday  Evening  and  Union 
Clubs,  and  many  other  societies.  He  was  a  steadfast  RepubUcan. 
His  chief  recreations  were  shooting,  fishing,  and  farming.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads.  He 
married  February  9,  1837,  Sarah  Phillips,  daughter  of  James  and 
Sarah  Phillips  of  Swampscott,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  who  died  in 
infancy.  In  1881,  Mr.  Cummings  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  P.  and  Eunice  Caldwell  Cowles,  a  descendant  in  the  seventh 
generation  of  the  first  white  child  bom  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 
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SERENO   EDWARDS   DWIGHT 
CURRIER 

SERENO  EDWARDS  DWIGHT  CURRIER  was  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1805-1873)  and  Eunice  Cross  Currier,  and  was  born  at 
Methuen,  Massachusetts,  February  3,  1834,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  March  31,  1910,  in  the  same  house 
in  which  he  was  married  and  where  he  had  resided  for  forty-five 
years. 

His  grandparents  were  Jonathan  Currier  (1770-1848)  and  Betsey 
Richardson,  and  Abraham  Cross  and  Ruth  Sawyer. 

His  ancestry  was  of  commingled  English  and  Welsh  stock.  Stephen, 
his  great-grandfather,  married  Peggy  Bowen,  a  sister  of  Capt.  Peter 
Bowen,  who  in  the  Indian  attacks  at  Northfield,  New  Hampshire, 
killed  the  chiefs  Sabatis  and  Plausawa.  They  had  thirteen  children, 
who  were  all  living  when  the  youngest  was  forty  years  old. 

His  grandmother,  Ruth,  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Francis 
Sawyer  of  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire,  a  Puritan  and  patriot,  a 
soldier  in  both  the  French  and  the  Revolutionary  wars.  Two  of 
his  sons  were  in  the  latter,  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Deacon 
Sawyer  was  the  father  of  twenty  children  and  lived  within  two 
months  of  one  hundred  years  old. 

Jonathan  Currier's  grandfather  (named  WilHams)  was  captain  of  a 
vessel  trading  in  foreign  ports.  His  pocket  scales,  used  in  weighing 
gold  and  silver  in  exchange,  is  a  much  prized  heirloom  in  the  family. 

Nathan  Currier  (father  of  Sereno)  was  a  farmer,  with  an  inventive 
genius.  He  was  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  of  strict  integrity,  and 
strongly  religious  character. 

Both  father  and  mother  trained  their  child  after  their  own  high 
ideals.  His  boyhood  was  spent  upon  the  farm,  where  he  gained 
vigor  of  body  and  developed  a  love  for  Nature,  which  was  a  marked 
feature  of  his  later  life.     He  attended  schools  in  Methuen,  Reeds 
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Ferry,  Merrimac,  New  Hampshire,  and  Tilton  Seminarj^  at  Tilton, 
New  Hampshire,  and  was  a  private  pupil  of  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Bridgewater  (Massachusetts)  Normal 
School  in  1851.  By  diligent  study,  he  was  able  to  enter  as  a 
Sophomore  in  Harvard  College,  but  a  severe  illness  prevented  his 
securmg  the  coveted  degree  with  the  class  of  1857. 

At  an  early  age,  he  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and 
was  granted  by  the  Harvard  faculty  permission  to  continue  it. 
During  a  part  of  his  college  course  he  had  charge  of  a  district 
school  in  West  Dedham  (now  Westwood),  Massachusetts,  and  later 
was  Head  Master  of  the  Vernon  Street  School,  Roxbury,  of  the 
West  Bridgewater  School,  and  Principal  of  the  West  Grammar 
School,  Hingham. 

This  position  he  resigned  in  1861,  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law, 
having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  He  had  been  pursuing  his 
legal  studies  dm-ing  his  years  of  teaching.  It  does  not  need  to  be  said 
that  the  combined  tasks  were  a  severe  strain  upon  his  physical 
strength,  which,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  hfe,  was  much  im- 
paired, especially  as  he  suffered  from  a  fractured  hip. 

He  first  opened  an  office  in  the  Dudley  Street  Opera  House.  Then  for 
a  short  time  he  formed  a  partnership  under  the  firm  name,  "Currier 
&  Starkweather."  Then  in  1864  he  removed  to  Court  Street,  where  he 
continued  in  practice  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  a  remarkable 
memory,  especially  as  to  dates,  being  considered  an  oracle  in  that 
line.  He  was  a  very  careful  lawyer,  always  weighing  a  matter  from 
all  points  before  undertaking  it,  and  was  as  interested  in  his  poor 
clients  as  the  rich,  serving  them  gratuitously  when  necessary. 

He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  throughout  his  practice,  but  held 
no  other  professional  ofl&ce.  His  health  forbade  his  engaging  in 
any  military  service. 

Mr.  Currier's  special  distinction  was  the  idea  and  inauguration  of 
the  first  School  Garden  in  America,  at  the  West  Grammar  School, 
Hingham,  in  1860.  This  praiseworthy  direction  of  the  energies  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  children  has  been  widely  imitated  with  beautiful 
and  valuable  results. 

He  was  also  especially  interested  in  the  Appalachian  Moimtain 
Club,  an  association  of  enthusiastic  mountain  climbers  and  geogra- 
phers, with  which  he  was  identified  during  his  subsequent  life.  He 
was  a  member  from  its  formation  in  January,  1876,  and  in  April,  1878, 
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he  drew  up  the  legal  arrangements  for  its  incorporation.  In  the  way 
of  literature,  he  made  occasional  contributions  to  the  newspapers. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  his  pohtical  preferences  and  did  not  swerve 
in  allegiance  to  the  party. 

He  was  cormected  with  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church  of 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  having  joined  it  in  1874,  and  was  always 
helpful  to  its  interests,  both  financially  and  spiritually.  He  was  a 
hfelong  abstainer  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  never  used  tobacco 
in  any  form.  He  believed  in  woman-suffrage  and  spoke  on  special 
occasions  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Currier  greatly  enjoyed  out-door  life.  Swimming,  gunning, 
snow-shoeing,  mountain-scaling,  and  gymnastic  exercises  were  his 
delight. 

He  married,  December  29,  1864,  Maria  Louisa  Josephine  Perry, 
who  had  been  for  eight  years  a  teacher  in  the  Roxbury  schools.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Elbridge  Gerry  Perry  and  Abigail  Harris 
(Whitney),  granddaughter  of  Eleazer  and  Bathsheba  (Clapp)  Perry 
and  of  Francis  and  Mary  (Marshall)  Whitney,  and  is  a  descendant  of 
Commodore  Ohver  H.  Perry.  Two  daughters  were  born  to  them, 
neither  of  whom  survives.  One  of  them  attended  the  same  school 
where  her  mother  had  taught  previous  to  her  marriage.  Out  of  his 
long  and  valuable  experience,  Mr.  Currier  would  commend  to  the 
practice  of  all,  industry  and  economy,  honesty,  courage,  perseverance, 
sobriety,  benevolence,  indeed  all  the  Christian  virtues  and  graces. 
The  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Currier  fully  demonstrates  that  an  unfavor- 
able surrounding  in  youth  is  not  such  a  great  hindrance  to  success  in 
after-life.  Although  his  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm  and  his  lot  at 
that  age  was  the  long  hours  and  hard  work  of  the  farm  boj^,  he  learned 
all  that  he  could,  and  was  always  eager  to  obtain  knowledge  from 
every  source  open  to  him,  leaving  home  at  15  years  of  age,  to 
obtain,  by  teaching,  the  means  with  which  to  fit  himself  to  enter 
Harvard  College.  After  passing  his  examination,  he  was  especially 
comphmented  by  the  faculty,  and  agreeably  surprised  when  told 
that  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  Sophomore  instead  of  the 
Freshman  class.  The  room  he  occupied  was  in  the  old  Massachu- 
setts Hall  building  on  the  college  grounds.  The  work  that  he 
accomphshed  proves  that  he  fitted  himself  thoroughly  for  profes- 
sional life.  He  reached  a  position  of  high  honor  and  commanding 
influence. 


SAMUEL  ALONZO   DAVIS 

DURING  the  Civil  War,  the  Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Infantry  was  accompanied  in  its  many  battles 
and  hospital  camps  by  a  skillful  surgeon,  Samuel  Alonzo 
Davis.     He  was  born  in  Bridgton,  Maine,  September  7,  1837,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  January  3,  1911. 

He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Olive  (Holmes)  Davis.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Samuel,  was  bom  January  10,  1769,  and  died  November 
10,  1857;  his  grandmother  was  Mary  Sears.  The  pioneers  of  this 
family  settled  at  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Jefferson,  New 
Hampshire.  They  came  to  Maine  among  the  earliest  settlers.  His 
father  had  a  large  farm,  and  except  during  sessions  of  the  district 
schools  and  of  Bridgton  Academy,  in  which  he  began  his  education, 
he  was  kept  busy  in  farm  work.  While  attending  the  Academy  he 
walked  eight  miles  daily  (four  each  way)  and  worked  for  neighbors  to 
earn  money  for  his  books.  From  early  boyhood  he  had  a  wish  to 
enter  the  medical  profession.  After  some  experience  as  a  school 
teacher,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  John  H.  Kimball,  a  prominent  physician  of 
Bridgton.  He  took  a  first  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department 
of  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
graduating  in  March,  1862. 

Soon  after,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Charlestown, 
but  the  war  called  for  his  service,  and  in  August,  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned assistant  surgeon  in  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
then  stationed  at  New  Orleans.  During  the  two  years  of  his  service 
as  assistant  surgeon  he  was  most  of  the  time  in  full  charge  of  the 
regiment,  and  during  this  period  was  engaged  in  the  forty-two  days' 
siege  of  Port  Hudson,  the  battles  of  Plains  Store  and  Cox  Plantation, 
Louisiana.  In  1864  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
and  thereafter  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's 
Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia.  He  was  an  eye  witness  of  General 
Sheridan's  famous  ride. 
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In  the  Spring  of  1865,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  he 
participated  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington.  Subsequently  he 
served  with  his  regiment  in  South  Carolina  until  July,  1866,  when  it 
was  mustered  out,  the  last  Massachusetts  regiment  to  return.  Dr. 
Davis,  after  receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  resumed  his  practice 
in  Charlestown  and  was  active  in  its  pursuit  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

The  societies  and  fraternities  to  which  he  belonged  included  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Post  11  G.  A.  R.,  Faith  Lodge 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  Signet  R.  A.  Chapter,  Coeur  de  Lion  Commandery 
K.  T.,  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  affili- 
ated with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bridgton,  and  his  burial  was 
in  his  native  town.  In  politics  he  was  Republican,  his  first  vote  after 
attaining  his  majority  being  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  married 
in  Charlestown,  December  28,  1870,  to  Miss  Ella  Cushman,  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  W.  Cushman,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  who  survives  him. 
Among  the  many  tributes  to  his  memory  one  is  here  quoted:  "In 
addition  to  his  unquestioned  ability  and  skill  in  his  profession,  Dr. 
Davis  was  endowed  with  a  most  pleasing  personality.  Nature  had 
done  much  for  him,  and  he  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  the 
talents  which  were  given  him.  He  was  the  ideal  physician.  As  a 
citizen,  as  a  neighbor  and  as  a  friend  he  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  of  him  it  could  truthfully  be  said,  'None  knew  him  but  to 
love  him,  none  named  him  but  to  praise.*  A  son  of  Bridgton  who 
reflected  honor  upon  his  native  town." 


MICHAEL    THOMAS    DONOVAN 

A  MOST  important  factor  in  the  material  development  of  our 
coimtry,  especially  in  the  line  of  railway  construction, 
which  received  its  greatest  impetus  during  the  middle 
portion  of  the  last  century,  was  the  strong  arm  and  steadfast  purpose 
of  the  sturdy  Irish  laborer,  who  abandoned  his  former  home  and 
came  to  America  seeking  not  only  for  himself  a  fair  reward  for 
honest  toil,  but  also  larger  opportunity  for  his  children  and  children's 
children.  That  this  was  no  vain  hope  or  fruitless  quest  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  many  a  son  of  the  Irish  laborer  of  half  a  century 
ago  has  found  his  place  in  the  field  of  effort  where  brain  rather  than 
brawn  is  the  dominating  power.  Not  a  few,  indeed,  of  the  sons  of 
those  who  wielded  the  pick  and  spade  when  our  railways  were  con- 
structed, or  carried  the  hod  when  our  great  factories  and  machine- 
shops  were  built,  have  been,  or  now  are,  prominently  identified  with 
the  management  and  operation  of  these  great  industrial  enterprises. 

Among  the  most  trusted  and  efficient  of  the  capable  men  at  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  in  the  operation  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  under  the  presidency  of  Lucius  Tuttle,  who  gave 
his  best  powers  in  full  measure  to  the  service  of  the  corporation  and 
insisted  upon  nothing  less  on  the  part  of  his  subordinates,  was 
Michael  T.  Donovan,  Freight  Traffic  Manager  of  the  above  cor- 
poration from  August,  1900,  until  his  death  in  October,  1909. 

Michael  Thomas  Donovan  was  bom  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
November  17, 1857,  the  son  of  Michael  and  Nancy  (Collins)  Donovan. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Corigilaha,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  bom 
in  1819,  the  third  child  in  a  family  of  seven.  He  spent  most  of  his 
early  life  in  Audragh,  in  the  same  county,  whence  he  came  with  a 
party  of  emigrants  to  America  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Nancy  Collins,  whom  he  married  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Boston,  was  also  of  the  party.  Finding  their  way  to 
Lawrence,  they  lived  there  for  a  short  time,  but,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  Manchester  &  Lawrence  Raihroad,  they  passed  up  the  line  and 
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on  as  far  as  Concord,  where,  in  1849,  they  established  a  permanent 
home.  Here  Mr.  Donovan  was  engaged  as  a  laborer  and  small 
farmer.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  nature  and  industrious  habits, 
popular  among  his  friends  and  devoted  to  his  family,  but  died  ere 
he  had  reached  middle  life,  in  1865,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  small 
children  —  a  daughter  and  three  sons  —  for  whose  support  and 
comfort  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  adequate  provision. 

Michael  T.,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son,  was  scarcely  six 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  death.  While  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  character,  thoroughly  devoted  to  her  children, 
was  anxious  to  afford  them  every  advantage  in  her  power,  her  means 
were  Umited,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  lad,  at  an  early  age,  to 
assist  in  increasing  the  family  revenue.  After  school  hours,  there- 
fore, he  sold  papers  and  did  such  other  work  as  came  to  hand. 
The  handling  of  newspapers  finally  excited  his  interest  in  the  print- 
ing business,  and  he  determined  to  learn  the  trade.  He  found 
opportunity  to  do  this  in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  establishment, 
commencing  while  still  attending  school,  devoting  his  Saturdays  and 
vacation  time  to  the  work  to  such  good  effect  that  when  he  had 
completed  his  high  school  course  he  became  a  regular  employee  of 
the  establishment,  attaining  the  position  of  foreman  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Developing  an  ambition  for  greater  achievement  than  seemed 
probable  in  a  New  Hampshire  printing  office,  he  soon  relinquished  his 
position,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad, 
and  was  steadily  advanced,  by  reason  of  diligence  and  faithfulness, 
until  he  attained  the  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight 
department.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Concord  Railroad,  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  but 
resigned  a  year  later  to  accept  a  position  in  Boston  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Despatch,  a  fast  freight  line  then  operated  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  in  which  service  he 
continued  about  three  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  having 
his  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Washington. 

In  February,  1891,  he  was  given  the  position  of  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  in  August  of  the 
following  year  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent,  which 
office  he  held  until  August,  1900,  when,  under  a  reorganization  of 
the  departments,  he  became  freight  traffic  manager  and  thus  con- 
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tinued  until  his  untimely  death,  which  occurred,  after  a  long  and 
severe  ilhiess,  at  Boothby  Hospital,  Boston,  October  27,  1909. 

Conscientious  devotion  to  duty  was  Mr.  Donovan's  leading 
characteristic  in  all  his  work,  and  this,  with  a  ready  perception  of 
the  demands  of  every  situation,  resulted  in  the  marked  efficiency 
of  his  service  which  commanded  the  ready  recognition  of  both 
superiors  and  subordinates.  Like  every  properly  ambitious  man 
he  sought  success  for  himself,  but  he  sought  it  through  diligent 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  corporations  which  he  served  and 
the  welfare  of  the  public  which  the  corporations  themselves  were 
supposed  to  serve.  The  demands  of  his  occupation,  however, 
never  obscured  the  obUgations  of  citizenship,  the  ties  of  friendship, 
or  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  family  life.  He  was  true  and  faithful 
in  every  human  relation.  Fortunate  and  happy  in  his  home  Ufe, 
he  also  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  numerous  friends,  who  esteemed 
him  for  his  kindly  interest,  unassuming  manner,  and  genuine  worth. 
Politically  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion  a  firm  and  consistent 
Catholic,  but  tolerant  and  respectful  of  the  opinions  of  those  who 
differed  with  him  in  either  regard. 

Mr.  Donovan  was  a  member  of  the  Transportation  and  Catholic 
Clubs  of  New  York  City. 

October  15,  1885,  Mr.  Donovan  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Juha  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Mitchell  of  Derby,  Vermont,  a 
sister  of  Associate  Justice  John  M.  Mitchell,  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  Hon.  William  H.  Mitchell  of  Littleton, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  State,  who  survives  him,  with  four 
children:  Juliana,  John  Mitchell,  now  employed  as  a  traveling 
freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  Frances,  and  Ruth. 
Another  son,   William,   the  fourth   child,   died  in   infancy. 
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JOSEPH   GARDNER  EDGERLY 

THIS  honored  name  deserves  a  place  in  the  list  of  men  who 
have  done  notable  service  in  the  educational  interests  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Edgerly  came  from  a  good  ancestry. 
He  was  prepared  for  a  long  career  and  for  hard  work  by  early  con- 
ditions that  required  in  his  boyhood  tenacity  and  courage.  His 
ideals  formed  in  youth  were  of  that  noble  type  that  leads  the  one 
who  cherishes  them  into  paths  of  worthy  achievement. 

Joseph  Gardner  Eklgerly  was  born  in  Bamstead,  New  Hamp- 
shire, October  12,  1838.  His  father,  Samuel  J.  Edgerly,  February 
17,  1793  —  July  3,  1851,  was  at  one  time  a  teacher,  but  being  of  a 
dehcate  constitution  his  principal  work  in  Ufe  was  such  as  he  could 
do  with  his  pen,  in  clerical  service.  He  was  highly  respected  as 
a  citizen  and  for  some  years  served  as  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Barn- 
stead.  He  was  a  genial,  whole-souled  man,  with  a  remarkable  capac- 
ity for  making  and  keeping  friends.  The  mother  of  Joseph  Gardner 
Edgerly  was  Elisa  Bickford.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character 
and  exerted  a  lasting  influence  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  her  family.  His  grandfathers  were  Samuel  Edgerly  (1765-1854), 
and  Moses  Bickford  (1764—1857).  The  immigrant  ancestor  of  this 
family  was  John  Edgerly,  who  came  to  this  country  from  England 
in  1665  and,  like  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Edgerly  in  that  early 
period,  was  of  Puritan  faith  and  character. 

Joseph  Gardner  Edgerly  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died,  and  he  accustomed  himself  very  soon  to  habits  of  work 
in  the  mills  or  on  a  farm,  and  thus  learned  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  As  the  family  moved  to  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
a  few  years  before  his  father's  death,  he  was  able  to  work  his  way 
through  the  high  school  of  that  town.  By  this  training  he  was  fitted 
to  teach  in  district  schools,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  college 
course.  After  several  years  of  teaching,  which  he  began  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  finally  ready  to  enter  Dartmouth  College,  from 
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which  he  graduated  with  honors  with  the  A.B.  degree  in  1867,  and 
in  1870  he  was  given  the  Master's  degree.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  had  been  elected  Principal  of  a  Grammar  School  in  Manchester, 
but,  after  he  had  served  in  this  capacity  two  years,  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  and  he  entered  the  United  States  postal  ser\'ice.  He 
was  stationed  for  a  time  at  Fortress  Monroe  while  General  McClel- 
lan  was  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign;  but  his  health  became 
impaired  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  New  Hampshire. 

After  leaving  college  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Manchester,  which  office  he  held  until  1875,  when  he  was  called 
to  a  similar  position  in  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  This  servnce 
was  continued  without  a  break  till  1908,  when  his  resignation  was 
offered,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  school  board  and  he  still 
retains  that  position. 

The  schools  of  Fitchburg  have  prospered  under  his  administra- 
tion in  a  notable  way.  At  the  close  of  his  twentieth  year  in  this 
work,  a  public  reception  was  given  him  by  the  Fitchburg  teachers, 
who  greatly  esteemed  him  for  his  ability,  s>Tnpathy  and  tact.  He 
has  always  been  alert  and  interested  in  educational  progress.  Gifted 
as  a  public  speaker,  he  has  been  called  upon  for  frequent  addresses 
at  teachers'  conventions  and  other  occasions  of  pubHc  interest.  He 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers' 
Association;  also  of  the  Worcester  County  Teachers'  Association. 
He  also  served  as  a  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  New  England  Association  of  School 
Superintendents,  and  served  for  some  time  as  its  President. 

He  became  interested  in  both  the  Odd  Fellows'  and  the  Free 
Masons'  organizations  while  in  New  Hamsphire  and  continued 
steadily  his  membership  in  these  bodies.  For  two  years  he  was 
Eminent  Commander  of  Jerusalem  Commandery  of  the  Knights 
Templars  of  Fitchburg. 

He  has  been  affiUated  with  the  Republican  party  since  the  early 
days  of  its  history.  His  religious  affiliations  have  been  with  the 
Congregational  Church. 

He  was  married  on  April  10,  1877,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Graves,  of 
Groton,  Massachusetts.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Lucy 
Pollard  Graves. 

At  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Edgerly  in  Fitchburg,  he  made  an 
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address  in  which  he  reviewed  his  own  experience  as  an  educator, 
and  in  which  his  views  on  the  educational  interests  of  his  time  were 
quite  fully  set  forth.  He  spoke  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  our  pubhc  schools  since  his  active  life  began,  and  the  advances, 
not  only  in  legislation  as  related  to  school  interests,  but  also  in  the 
common  thought  of  New  England  people  touching  education. 

Mr.  Edgerly  is  one  of  the  men  who  has  helped  very  materially  to 
give  the  impulse  to  the  educational  methods  which  are  now  working 
so  effectively  in  our  Commonwealth. 

His  advice  to  young  people,  written  by  him  for  the  readers  of 
this  volume,  is  'Ho  be  faithful  in  every  work,  to  give  strict  attention 
to  every  detail,  and  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  current 
events." 
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GEORGE  ALEXANDER  OTIS  ERNST  was  bora  in  Spring 
Garden,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  8,  1850.  He  died 
June  13,  1912.  He  was  the  son  of  Andrew  H.  Ernst,  bora 
February,  1796,  died  February  13,  1860,  and  Sarah  (Otis)  Ernst, 
daughter  of  George  Alexander  Otis,  who  was  prominent  in  the  early 
literary  history  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Ernst's  paternal  grandparents  were  Zachariah  Ernst  (1767- 
1820)  and  Maria  Kissen  of  Roringen,  Germany,  who  came  to 
America  in  1805,  settling  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Here  Mr.  Ernst's 
father,  Andrew  H.  Ernst,  a  man  of  strong  philanthropic  trend,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  America's  future,  became  a  well-known  horti- 
culturist and  landscape-gardener,  —  being  made  President  of  the 
local  Pomological  and  Horticultural  Societies,  —  and  was  instru- 
mental with  others  in  developing  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  was  a 
leading  citizen  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1860.  He  married  Sarah 
H.  Otis  of  Boston,  daughter  of  George  Alexander  Otis  and  Lucinda 
Smith.  Mr.  Ernst's  maternal  genealogy  is  interesting,  as  he  was 
a  descendant  of  Richard  Warren,  who  came  in  the  Mayflower  to 
Plymouth,  and  of  John  Otis,  who  settled  in  Hingham  in  1635. 
Other  distinguished  ancestors  were  the  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  one 
of  the  original  fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  1650,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  first  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  His 
mother's  grandfather,  Barney  Smith,  purchased,  a  century  ago,  the 
Governor  Hutchinson  estate  on  Milton  Hill  (one  of  Boston's  land- 
marks), which  has  remained  in  the  possession,  and  is  still  the 
residence,  of  another  branch  of  the  family. 

George  Alexander  Otis  Ernst  inherited  his  instincts  as  a  reformer 
from  his  parents,  who  were  strong  abolitionists  and  helped  materially 
the  "Underground  Railway"  for  fugitive  slaves.  His  mother  was 
also  the  president  of  the  local  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  their  ideal 
home  at  Spring  Garden  they  administered  a  simple  but  lavish  hos- 
pitality and  many  people  of  note,  in  the  turbulent  period  before  the 
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Civil  War,  were  welcome  guests  on  various  visits  —  among  them 
Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase,  Benjamin  Harrison,  George  W.  Julian,  Lucy  Stone  and 
others.  In  this  atmosphere  Mr.  Ernst  passed  his  first  ten  years  of 
childhood,  and  his  family  possess  a  boyish  record  of  some  intensely 
patriotic  impressions. 

He  was  educated  in  private  schools  at  Cincinnati;  Mt.  Pleasant 
Academy,  Ossining,  New  York;  G.  W.  C.  Noble's  School,  Boston; 
Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1871.  During  his  college  life  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  drama.  In  accordance  with  his  mother's  wish  he  became  a 
lawyer.  His  law  studies  were  pursued  in  the  office  of  Ropes  & 
Gray,  Boston,  for  two  years,  then  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
later  in  the  office  of  James  B.  Richardson,  late  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  began  practice  in  Boston  in  1875  and 
continued  there  in  independent  practice  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  gave  particular  attention  to  corporation  matters  and  to  the 
laws  concerning  women.  In  1907  he  was  prominently  mentioned 
for  judgeship  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Suffolk  County.  In  this 
connection  the  Boston  Transcript  in  an  editorial  note  spoke  of 
him  as  follows:  "Mr.  Ernst  is  a  man  of  high  legal  attainments, 
conservative,  yet  kindly,  honorable,  high  minded,  and  independent. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  Massachusetts  law  in  its  bearing 
on  the  property  rights  of  women,  and  his  appointment  would  give 
great  satisfaction  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public.  No 
nomination  could  be  made  which  would  cause  more  general  satis- 
faction than  that  of  Mr.  Ernst,  or  confer  more  credit  to  the  executive 
of  the  commonwealth.     It  would  be  an  ideal  appointment." 

While  devoted  to  his  profession,  he  gave  some  time  to  literature, 
contributing  to  periodical  publications  and  translating  from  the 
French.  In  1879  he  won  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  Boston  Chris- 
tian Union  for  an  essay  upon  the  "  True  Political  Interests  of  the 
Laboring  Classes."  He  published  translations  of  two  novels,  "The 
Widow  Lerouge,"  and  "The  Clique  of  Gold,"  and  three  plays,  "A 
Christmas  Supper,"  "The  Double  Wedding,"  and  "Our  Friends," 
which  were  produced  at  the  Boston  Museum,  in  all  of  which  the 
great  comedian,  William  Warren,  had  leading  parts. 

Throughout  his  life  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
In  1880  he  was  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago 
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as  one  of  the  committee  representing  the  Massachusetts  Young 
Repubhcans  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  civil  ser\'ice  reform  plank 
in  the  party  platform.  In  1883  and  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  serving  on  important  committees, 
as  those  on  elections  (of  which  he  was  chairman),  street  railways 
and  railroads,  and  having  an  influential  part  in  the  legislation  of 
the  sessions.  He  helped  to  frame  the  first  civil  service  law  passed 
in  Massachusetts.  An  ardent  Republican,  but  with  an  independent 
spirit,  he  was  active  in  various  reforms,  among  others  that  of 
woman  suffrage,  in  which  he  was  a  warm  believer.  He  is  author 
of  the  "Law  of  Married  Women  in  Massachusetts,"  1891. 

Mr.  Ernst  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  1901- 
1903.  It  was  chiefly  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  during 
this  service  that  enabled  him  to  prepare  an  exceedingly  valuable 
report  on  the  School  System  of  Boston  for  the  Finance  Commission 
in  1911.  By  far  the  most  important  work  of  his  life  was  his 
service  upon  the  first  Finance  Commission,  the  members  of  which, 
besides  himself,  were  Nathan  Matthews,  ex-Mayor  of  Boston  and 
lawyer,  John  A.  Sullivan,  ex-congressman,  John  F.  Moors,  banker, 
George  U.  Crocker,  ex-City  Treasurer,  Randall  G.  Morris,  real 
estate  trustee,  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  representative  of  organized 
labor,  who  gave  gratuitously  their  time  and  unremitting  labor  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  to  reform  the  city  government.  In  1910 
Mr.  Ernst  was  made  director  of  the  new  bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  in  Boston  and  held  that  position  until  his  death. 

Of  Mr.  Ernst's  services  on  the  School  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Commission  an  associate,  Mr.  John  F.  Moors,  wTote  as  follows: 
"The  citizens  of  Boston  may  profitably  give  more  than  passing  heed 
to  the  extraordinary  labors  of  Mr.  Ernst  in  behalf  of  his  city.  He 
became  a  candidate  for  the  School  Committee  in  1899  with  Republi- 
can, Public  School  Association  and  Independent  Women  Voters  nom- 
inations. Though  then  defeated,  he  was  the  following  year  elected, 
through  sheer  energy,  without  a  Republican  nomination  and  thus  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  finally  successful  separation  of  the  city  government 
from  national  politics.  During  his  first  year  on  the  School  Committee 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  minority,  fighting  with  almost  superhuman 
persistency  against  evil  practices.  In  his  second  year  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  regulations,  and  thus  led 
successfully  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  rules  for  the  non-political 
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appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers,  which  had  been  instituted 
in  1898  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  but  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  after 
Lowell's  defeat  for  re-election  in  that  year  through  the  refusal  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  to  renominate  him. 
In  this  second  year  Mr.  Ernst  also  led  a  valiant  fight  for  the  levying 
of  the  forty-cent  tax,  allowed  by  law,  for  new  schoolhouses,  instead 
of  providing  money  by  loans,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  to  vote  to 
pass  the  measure  over  the  Mayor's  veto.  The  next  year  he  tried 
again  to  make  use  of  the  law,  but  vainly.  He  was  in  this  simply  ahead 
of  his  time.  The  School  Committee  has  recently,  with  increased 
knowledge  of  municipal  finance,  had  the  courage  to  do  this.  Those 
were  the  days  when  much  was  said  in  favor  of  Boston  schools  for 
Boston  teachers.  On  October  28,  1902,  Mr.  Ernst  made  a  report 
in  which  appear  the  following  significant  comments  on  the  propo- 
sition to  require  teachers  to  have  domiciles  in  the  city:  The  ap- 
pointing power  should  have  in  mind  two  things  only  in  selecting 
teachers:  (1)  Is  this  the  best  teacher  for  the  place?  (2)  Will  this 
teacher  when  appointed  be  able  to  do  the  work  efficiently?  As  a 
climax  to  his  work  on  the  School  Committee  he  brought  in,  near  the 
close  of  his  third  year,  a  report  to  abolish  the  sub-committees,  which, 
by  working  in  secret,  had  long  been  an  obstacle  to  reforming  the 
schools.  'The  School  Board,'  said  he  in  a  report,  'should  as  far 
as  possible  confine  itself  to  work  legislative  in  character,  leaving  the 
details  of  executive  work  to  trained  officials.'  In  this  he  showed  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  the  underlying  principle  of  the  present  reorganized 
school  board  being  the  separation  of  duties  which  he  thus  outlined. 
All  sub-committees  have  been  abolished.  His  overshadowing  title, 
however,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  community  is  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  two  finance  commissions.  He  almost  seemed  to  have 
been  born  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  our  city  government.  He 
drafted  the  charter  amendments  of  1909  and  did  this  difficult  work  so 
well  that  almost  no  legal  flaws  have  been  found  in  it.  It  was  he  of 
all  others  who  kept  the  original  finance  commission  at  its  unceasing 
duties.  To  him  therefore  is  peculiarly  due  the  important  achieve- 
ments of  that  commission  toward  civic  betterment.  His  report 
last  year  on  the  school  system  of  Boston  for  the  present  finance 
commission  was  a  monumental  piece  of  work,  showing  extraordinary 
grasp  of  the  problems  involved  and  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  school 
committee  in  its  labors.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
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on  an  equally  thorough  study  of  the  buildmg  department.  One  of 
his  associates  on  the  finance  commission  once  called  him  'the  con- 
science of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.'  He  was  always 
inspired  by  love  for  his  city  and  a  desire  to  serve  it.  While  his 
fellow  citizens  were  taking  their  summer  vacations,  he  was  hard  at 
work  trying  to  master  the  countless  problems  of  the  public  schools. 
While  they  were  resting  on  Sundays  or  in  the  evening,  he  was  still 
hard  at  work  trying  to  make  the  work  of  the  other  city  departments 
better.  But  he  never  mentioned  fatigue.  He  died,  not  simply  in 
harness,  as  other  brave  men  have  died,  but  dragging  with  all  his 
might  a  whole  great  city  toward  better  methods  of  administration 
and  higher  standards  of  civic  life." 

Mr.  Ernst  was  married  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  December  11, 
1879,  to  Miss  Jeanie  C,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Caroline  (Edgarton) 
Bynner,  granddaughter  of  John  and  Eliza  (Bailey)  Bynner  and  of 
Leonard  and  Nancy  (Cleverly)  Edgarton  and  a  descendant  from 
Denis  Edgerton,  who  came  from  England  to  East  Bridgewater  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mrs.  Ernst  is  a  sister  of  the  late  Edwin 
Lassetter  Bynner,  the  novelist.  They  had  two  children:  Roger 
Ernst,  a  lawyer;  and  a  daughter,  Sarah  Otis  Ernst.  Mr.  Ernst's 
home  was  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  for 
several  years  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Unitarian 
church. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  tributes  to  the  good  name  and 
honorable  record  of  Mr.  Ernst:  The  Boston  Finance  Commission 
passed  this  resolution:  "Mr.  Ernst's  death  is  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  Finance  Commission  and  to  the  entire  community.  He 
was  the  incarnation  of  civic  righteousness.  No  man  ever  worked 
with  greater  industry,  zeal  or  integrity  in  behalf  of  his  city.  As  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  of  the 
original  Finance  Commission,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  he  has  shown  a  devotion  to  this  city  that  has 
never  been  surpassed." 

Bishop  William  Lawrence  said:  "Although  I  have  seen  less  of 
my  old  classmate  during  these  years  than  I  could  have  wished,  I 
have  followed  his  career  with  admiration.  He  never  counted  the 
cost  to  himself  where  service  to  others,  and  especially  the  great  pub- 
lic, was  to  be  rendered  —  and  he  gave  to  the  people  what  is  of  the 
highest  value,  an  example  of  integrity,  courage  and  devotion.     Into 
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whatever  cause  he  entered  one  was  sure  to  find  him  with  armor 
on,  fighting  hke  a  valiant  knight  for  the  truth.  There  was  also  a 
simplicity  in  his  character  which  assumed  that  he  was  doing  no 
more  than  others  —  simply  his  duty." 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  said:  "Mr.  Ernst  seemed  to  me  to  combine 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  qualities  which  make  a  strong  and  useful 
man.  Frank,  straightforward  and  honest,  he  was  most  tender,  gen- 
erous and  considerate,  especially  toward  women  and  children.  He 
was  the  incarnation  of  faithfulness  and  loyalty.  Once  his  friend 
you  could  absolutely  depend  upon  his  devotion.  The  public  hardly 
realized  the  amount  of  unstinted  service  which  he  stood  ready  always 
to  give  for  the  civic  betterment,  or  for  such  causes  of  reform  as 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  justice.  He  seemed  actually  to  prefer  to 
render  unpaid  service  for  his  city  rather  than  to  draw  a  salary  and 
receive  the  honors  of  office.  His  sympathies  were  always  with  the 
things  highest  and  best.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  he  was 
a  man  of  religion;  that  is,  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity.  His 
character  drew  its  richness  from  early  and  hereditary  traditions  of 
courage  and  honor,  from  admirable  and  unusual  early  training  and 
discipline,  as  well  as  from  the  settled  moral  purpose  of  his  life.  In 
short  he  belonged  to  that  rather  rare  class  of  men,  on  whose  vig- 
orous and  steadfast  influence  the  very  life  of  society  is  maintained 
and  developed." 
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THE  old  adage  "Blood  counts"  is  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
success  of  David  Hale  Fanning  who,  to-day,  at  the  age  of  84 
years,  is  erect,  keen  of  intellect,  alert  and  active;  the  bright- 
ness of  youth  is  in  his  eye  and  his  step  is  as  elastic  as  a  man  of  thirty. 

David  Hale  Fanning  found  the  philosopher's  stone  along  the  high- 
way of  industry.  He  never  had  time  to  fail.  He  is  essentially  and 
conspicuously  a  self-made  American. 

The  story  of  the  Fanning  family  (on  this  continent)  is  clearly  trace- 
able back  to  1651,  while  in  England  it  dates  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  each  generation  has  left  for  its  successor  a  record  of 
manliness,  godlmess,  industry  and  good  citizenship  as  its  stock  in 
trade.  It  may  well  be  suggested  that  the  chief  glory  of  a  nation  is 
in  men  who  illustrate  these  principles. 

Mr.  Fanning  was  bom  in  Jewett  City,  Connecticut,  August  4, 
1830,  and  is  of  the  seventh  generation  of  Fannings,  all  of  whom  were 
bom  and  reared  in  the  "Nutmeg  State." 

Trained  by  his  mother  in  the  principles  of  rectitude  and  integrity, 
and  being  naturally  industrious,  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  battle  with 
the  world  which  lay  before  him. 

Early  in  life  he  took  a  pledge  never  to  use  liquor  or  tobacco,  and 
he  attributes  his  vigorous  health  to  temperance,  early  hours,  good 
company  and  work. 

Leaving  home  at  the  age  of  16,  taking  with  him  only  a  few  posses- 
sions, among  them  being  a  pocket  Bible  and  Testament  given  him  by 
his  sister  (which  he  has  faithfully  kept  to  this  day),  and  a  cash  capital 
of  $2.50,  he  went  on  foot  to  seek  his  fortune. 

He  reached  Danielsonville  the  first  day,  and  the  next  morning 
struck  out  boldly  for  Worcester,  where  he  hoped  to  find  emplojonent, 
but  in  this  he  was  not  successful  and  so  kept  on  till  he  reached  Chnton. 
Here  he  found  work  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  for  two  years  applied  him- 
self faithfully  and  diligently  to  the  tasks  set  before  him.  He  then 
came  to  Worcester,  where  he  spent  considerable  time  in  learning  the 
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machinist's  trade.     Then  he  returned  to  Clinton  to  fill  a  position  as 
overseer  in  the  Coach  Lace  Mill,  and  held  that  place  for  several  years. 

The  "Call  of  the  West"  was  heard  about  this  time,  and  Mr. 

Fanning  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  various  pursuits  with 

more  or  less  success,  until  becoming  convinced  that  New  England 

offered  as  good  a  field  for  business  enterprise  as  any  other,  he  returned 

^to  Worcester. 

In  the  year  1861  the  great  conflict  between  the  North  and  South 
began,  but  physical  defects  kept  Mr.  Fanning  from  entering  the  Army 
in  obedience  to  his  desire.  Studying  the  situation,  he  believed  that 
there  was  a  field  for  the  manufacture  of  hoop  skirts,  which  were  then 
fashionable.  He  founded  the  Worcester  Skirt  Company.  This 
business  was  successful,  and  later  Mr.  Fanning  added  to  it  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets,  which  at  that  time  were  mostly  imported.  The 
corset  business  grew  rapidly,  and  has  since  become  of  world  wide 
magnitude  and  importance.  Mr.  Fanning  may  therefore  justly  be 
called  the  pioneer  of  this  great  enterprise  in  America.  The  Worcester 
Corset  Company  was  organized  on  March  1,  1872,  succeeding  the 
Worcester  Skirt  Company,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company 
in  1888.  In  1901  another  change  in  the  business  was  made  by  the 
organization  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company,  which  took 
over  the  business  of  the  Worcester  Corset  Company,  Mr.  Fanning 
was  elected  President  and  still  holds  that  position.  The  present 
business  has  grown  under  his  guidance  until  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts cover  the  entire  globe. 

Its  factory  is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets,  but  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most  sanitary. 
From  the  beautiful  offices  finished  in  mahogany,  to  the  operatives' 
rooms,  well  lighted  and  guarded  against  accidents,  it  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.  Special  care  has  been  given  to  the  health  of  the  employees, 
who  now  number  nearly  two  thousand.  The  sick  are  looked  after  in 
a  hospital  ward,  where  a  trained  nurse  is  always  in  attendance,  while 
fresh  air,  sightly  surroundings  and  a  specially-provided  drinking- 
water  supply  all  make  for  health  and  happiness.  They  further  indi- 
cate Mr.  Fanning's  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  working  people 
and  his  belief  that  the  best  results  may  thus  be  obtained  for  the 
employed  as  well  as  the  employer. 

Mr.  Fanning  was  married  in  1859  to  Rosamond  Hopkins  Dawless 
of  Sterling,  Massachusetts,  and  from  this  union  three  children  were 
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bom;  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  two  daughters  now  living, 
Agnes  M.,  widow  of  the  late  John  E.  Lancaster,  and  Helen  Jose- 
phine, wife  of  WilUam  C.  Supplee  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Fanning 
died  December  14,  1901. 

Mr,  Fanning  lives  modestly,  in  a  well  kept  but  unostentatious 
home  on  Woodland  Street,  Worcester.  He  gives  much  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  rare  plants,  and  finds  pleasure  in  raising 
chrysanthemums,  which  are  his  favorite  flowers. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  since  his  boy- 
hood, having  joined  the  organization  when  it  was  prominent 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Tatnuck 
Country  Club  of  Worcester,  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston,  the 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics' 
Association. 

By  rehgious  faith  Mr.  Fanning  is  a  Unitarian  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  of  Worcester.  He  contributes 
freely  to  charity,  and  is  intensely  interested  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  destitute,  aged,  sick  and 
needy.  Among  his  many  benefactions  may  be  mentioned  his  gift  of 
the  land  upon  which  is  built  the  beautiful  Hahnemann  Hospital  on 
Lincoln  Street,  Worcester. 

He  visits  his  oSice  regularly  each  day,  where  his  marvelous  memory 
and  grasp  of  details  enable  him  to  readily  control  his  great  business. 
He  is,  in  a  word,  one  of  Worcester's  (most)  successful  business  men 
and  useful  citizens.  Not  only  is  he  successful  in  a  material  sense,  as 
the  world  commonly  measures  success,  but  he  represents  a  still  higher 
kind  of  success  which  is  shown  in  character  and  spirit.  Miss  Muloch, 
the  noveUst,  remarks  that  it  "takes  some  of  the  very  finest  quaUties 
of  manhood  to  be  a  thorough-going  man  of  business."  Mr.  Fanning 
illustrates  the  quaUties  of  industry,  honesty,  fair-dealing,  fideUty  to 
every  trust,  far-sightedness,  and  above  all,  the  spirit  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  a  steward  holding  his  wealth  as  a  trust  to  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered. That  this  spirit  of  regard  for  his  employees  is  recognized 
by  them  was  finely  shown  when  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Fanning's 
fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  business  man,  they  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  silver  loving  cup.     In  Shakespeare's  phrase,  he  has, 

"That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
Aa  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 


A^^s  Mzao  ^c 
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JOHN  SAWYER  FAY,  Postmaster  of  the  City  of  Marlboro, 
was  in  point  of  service  one  of  the  oldest  postal  officials  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Massachusetts, 
January  15,  1840,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Marlboro,  Massachu- 
setts, February  15,  1914.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Chandler 
Fay,  born  in  1819  and  died  in  1903,  and  Nancy  Warren,  bom  in 
1815,  died  in  1910.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  stone  mason, 
and  was  known  throughout  the  community  as  an  energetic,  hard- 
working and  reliable  man.  His  grandfather,  Baxter  Fay,  bom  in 
1778,  died  in  1853,  was  a  direct  descendant,  through  Adam, 
Gershom,  Jr.,  and  Gershom,  from  John  Fay  who  was  born  in 
England  in  1648,  and  was  brought  when  eight  years  of  age  to 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  There  he  married  in  1668  the  first 
Brigham  girl  born  in  this  country  and  they  settled  in  Marlboro 
where  some  of  the  family  have  resided  ever  since. 

To  this  goodly  ancestral  town,  Mr.  Fay's  parents  moved  from 
Berlin,  when  their  child  was  one  year  old.  They  settled  upon  a 
farm  and  the  boy,  like  most  of  the  farmers*  sons  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  was  put  to  work  assisting  his  father  almost  as  soon  as 
he  could  walk.  He  attended  the  common  schools  until  he  was  ten 
years  old  when  he  learned  the  trade  of  pegging  shoes,  and  for  the 
next  four  years  worked  at  least  half  the  time  at  this  trade.  Three 
months  of  each  year  were  still  devoted  to  schooling,  while  the 
remaining  three  months  were  spent  in  working  upon  the  home 
farm.  From  the  time  he  was  sixteen  until  he  became  of  age  he 
worked  out  by  the  month  farming,  and  attended  school  only 
two  terms  of  three  months  each  during  the  entire  five  years. 

He  early  acquired  a  military  taste  and  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  joined  the  local  militia  company,  the  Marlboro  Rifles. 
Soon  after  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  in  June,  1861,  his  Company 
was  ordered  to  Fort  Independence,  Boston  Harbor,  to  form  part 
of  the  13th  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
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On  July  29,  1861,  this  Regiment  left  Boston  for  the  seat  of 
war.  Mr.  Fay  possessed  a  strong  and  rugged  physique,  although 
he  had  barely  reached  manhood,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  be 
the  Sergeant  of  his  Company  (F).  He  took  part  in  twelve  battles 
and  skirmishes  up  to  April  30,  1863,  on  which  date  he  was  struck  by 
a  rebel  shell  and  lost  his  right  leg  and  hand. 

Six  weeks  later  the  field  hospital  in  which  he  was  recuperating 
was  captured  by  a  Regiment  of  South  Carolina  troops  during  the 
movements  which  finally  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
In  a  few  days  Mr.  Fay,  with  the  other  sick  and  wounded  prisoners, 
was  carried  across  the  Rappahannock  river,  and  thence  conveyed 
by  rail  to  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Here  he  remained 
for  thirty  days  in  a  critical  condition,  and  was  then  exchanged 
with  all  the  surviving  prisoners  that  had  been  captured  in  the 
field  hospital.  He  was  taken  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  put 
into  St.  Johns  College  Hospital,  from  which  as  soon  as  he  was 
strong  enough,  he  was  sent  to  his  home  in  Marlboro,  where  he 
arrived  Oct.  25,  1863. 

Realizing  that  he  could  not  earn  a  liveUhood  by  manual  labor 
because  he  had  been  so  severely  crippled  and  mutilated,  Mr.  Fay, 
by  a  course  in  a  Commercial  College  and  by  private  study,  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  complete  his  education,  and  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  business  career. 

Before  he  could  complete  this  commercial  course,  however, 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Marlboro  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment as  Postmaster. 

He  received  this  appointment  from  President  Andrew  Johnson 
April  26,  1865,  and  took  charge  of  the  office  on  June  6,  1865,  but 
his  name  was  not  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion until  February  1867.  Mr.  Fay's  commissions  bear  the  signa- 
ture of  every  President  of  the  United  States  since  1865,  except  that 
of  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  shot  before  Mr.  Fay's  term 
expired. 

These  commissions  have  been  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  twelve  consecutive  times,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
the  last  confirmation  being  March  2,  1911.  Mr.  Fay  saw  nearly 
fifty  years  of  continuous  service  as  the  Postmaster  of  the  town, 
now  a  city,  of  Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 

When  he  first  took  charge  of  the  office  it  was  small,  commanded 
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only  a  meagre  salary,  and  required  the  services  of  but  a  single 
clerk.  Partly  at  least  from  his  own  faithful  and  untiring  service, 
he  saw  that  office  steadily  increase  until  at  his  death  it  had  a 
spacious  housing  of  its  own  in  a  $75,000  Federal  Building  and 
employed  a  force  of  twenty-five  clerks  and  carriers. 

In  1867-68  Mr.  Fay  was  Tax  Collector.  In  1867  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  the  erection  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment. He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1874  and  a  Notary 
Public  from  1880.  Mr.  Fay  usually  voted  with  the  Republicans, 
but  he  never  let  his  politics  interfere  with,  or  in  any  way  influ- 
ence, his  conduct  of  the  Post  Office.  He  realized  and  demon- 
strated by  a  consistent  impartiality  that  he  was  Postmaster  for 
the  city  and  not  for  any  political  party.  In  this  way  he  always 
held  the  support  of  the  professional  and  business  men  of  the  city 
whatever  their  political  preferences.  There  has  never  been  any 
opposition  to  his  reappointments,  except  a  mild  protest  during 
Grover  Cleveland's  term  as  President  in  1891. 

As  would  be  expected  Mr.  Fay  was  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
John  A.  Rawlins  Post  No.  43  of  Marlboro,  which  he  helped  to 
organize  in  1868.  He  held  every  office  in  the  Post,  was  com- 
mander two  years  and  he  also  held  several  positions  in  the  State 
and  National  Departments  of  the  Grand  Army.  He  was  Com- 
mander of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Union  Ex-Prisoners 
of  War.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  1874,  and  filled  all  the  important  chairs  in  the  local 
lodge,  and  was  at  his  death  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts.  After  returning  from  the  army  he  affiUated  with 
the  Unitarian  Church,  of  the  Second  Parish  of  Marlboro.  He 
always  took  an  active  interest  in  church  work  and  did  much  to 
further  its  cause.  The  Parish  made  him  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  Fay  always  found  a  pleasant  and  helpful  mode  of  relaxa- 
tion in  carriage  riding  over  the  hills  and  through  the  villages  of 
New  England,  visiting  the  various  Post  Offices  along  the  way. 
He  spent  his  vacations  in  this  manner,  and  declared  that  he 
found  these  trips  a  positive  inspiration.  His  often  quoted  maxim 
was  "There  is  never  an  office  so  small  but  what  one  can  learn 
something  if  he  will  only  try." 
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Mr.  Fay's  harsh  experiences  during  the  Ci\'il  War  refined 
and  ennobled  his  character,  as  it  did  that  of  many  another  partici- 
pant in  the  great  strife.  His  was  a  rugged  personality,  and  yet 
he  was  genial,  and  above  all  else  kindly.  There  was  sympathy  in 
every  line  of  his  face,  and  it  found  ample  expression  in  his  daily 
life  and  conversation. 

Mr.  Fay  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Ingalls,  the  daughter  of  James  M.  and  Elizabeth  Pratt  Ingalls,  and 
a  descendant  of  Edmund  Ingalls,  who  settled  in  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts in  1629,  the  line  being  continued  from  Edmund,  through 
Henry,  Henry,  Jr.,  Josiah,  Josiah  2d,  Josiah  3d,  and  James, 
to  James  Monroe,  the  father,  who  was  born  May  8,  1819,  in  Jaffrey, 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay  were  married  Nov.  20,  1869,  and  to  them 
one  son,  Frederic  H.,  was  born  July  5,  1872.  He  graduated  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Civil  Engineering  in 
1893,  and  took  a  post  graduate  course,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  1894.  He  is  now  a  Consulting  Engineer  in 
Boston.     His  mother  died  June  13,  1905. 

Mr.  Fay  married  again  August  31,  1911  Mrs.  Mary  Brown 
Wilder,  the  daughter  of  Sidney  Brown,  and  a  descendant  from  an 
old  Marlboro  family. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  Mr.  Fay's  memory,  a  friend  and 
fellow  townsman  said:  "This  city  has  laid  to  rest  probably  its  most 
distinguished  citizen.  A  man  whose  good  name  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  history  and  prosperity  of  Marlboro.  No  resident 
felt  a  keener  pride  in  the  city  than  he  did.  All  who  knew  him  feel 
keenly  their  loss  and  will  honor  his  memory  always." 
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GEORGE  FISHER  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
February  15,  1820,  and  died  there  September  12,  1898.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jabez  Fisher,  born  in  Sharon,  Massachusetts, 
May  7,  1780,  died  in  Cambridge,  November  30,  1845,  and  Sarah 
(Livermore)  Fisher.  Mr.  Fisher,  Sr.,  was  a  merchant  in  Cambridge 
for  many  years,  and  accumulated  a  comfortable  property  by  economy 
and  fair  dealing. 

George  Fisher  enjoyed  the  usual  sports  of  childhood  and  youth 
which  appeal  to  an  active  and  robust  boy  of  New  England.  He  was 
given  tasks  about  the  house  and  yard  to  teach  him  habits  of  industry 
and  discipline.  His  mother  judiciously  instructed  him  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  attain  to  that  which  is  highest  and  best. 

He  early  cultivated  a  love  for  reading  good  literature,  including 
the  Bible,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  standard  works  of  history  and 
biography.  A  boy  who  becomes  interested  in  such  reading  is  quite 
sure  to  profit  by  it. 

After  passing  through  the  grammar  school  he  graduated,  after  a 
thorough  course  of  study,  from  the  High  School  of  Cambridge,  and 
then  took  a  partial  course  in  law  at  Harvard,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Law  School  Association. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1845,  Mr.  Fisher  succeeded  to  his 
business.  After  conducting  it  for  several  years  and  not  finding  it 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  disposed  of  it  advantageously,  and  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Simmons  Organ  Building  business,  and 
established  the  firm  of  Simmons  &  Fisher,  in  Charles  Street,  Boston. 
On  March  30,  1859,  he  became  sole  owner  and  manager  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle,  and,  with  tact  and  good  judgment,  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  the  paper  to  a  point  where  it  returned  a  good  profit.  Until 
1866  it  was  the  only  paper  published  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Fisher 
wielded  a  forceful  pen  against  slavery,  in  the  advocacy  of  temperance,, 
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and  in  the  support  of  true  Americanism.  In  1873  he  disposed  of 
his  entire  interest  in  the  Chronicle,  and  retired  from  the  newspaper 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
from  his  district  in  1875,  where  he  served  with  credit  to  himself  and 
his  constituency. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  a  talented  musician,  and  he  came  to  his  own  when 
he  founded  the  Cambridge  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1873.  He 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  teaching  music,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  daughter,  Sarah  Cordelia  Fisher,  who  had  finished  her 
musical  education  in  Europe  under  the  instruction  of  Seiior  Randeg- 
ger  and  Madame  Rudersdorf,  made  the  Cambridge  Conservatory  a 
pronounced  success  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a  fine  performer 
on  the  organ,  and  for  years  held  positions  in  some  of  the  largest 
churches  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  He  was  noted  for  his  fine 
collection  of  choice  music,  and  for  years  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  and  officers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  the  organizer  and  chief  factor  in  promoting  the 
great  success  of  the  notable  Chorus  Club  of  Cambridge,  which  won 
so  much  praise  for  its  part  at  the  World's  Peace  Jubilee  held  in 
Boston. 

He  was  the  friend  and  financial  backer  of  Elias  Howe,  when  that 
worthy  inventor  was  nearly  discouraged  by  his  long-obstructed 
efforts  to  obtain  a  patent  for  his  sewing-machine,  and  by  so  doing 
furnished  a  happy  illustration  of  the  proverb,  "that  a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed." 

George  Fisher  was  married  March  16,  1840,  to  Hannah  Cordelia, 
daughter  of  Samuel  P.  and  Eunice  S.  Teele.  She  was  bom  in 
Chariestown,  October  19,  1818,  died  July  3,  1894.  Nme  children 
were  bom  to  them,  of  whom  Mrs.  Sarah  Cordelia  Wellington  is  the 
only  surviving  member  of  her  father's  family,  she  having  married 
November  29,  1887,  Colonel  Austin  C.  Wellington,  as  his  second 
wife,  his  first  wife  having  been  the  second  daughter  of  George 
Fisher,  Caroline  Louise  Fisher.  Caroline  Louise  Fisher  Wellington 
died  November  23,  1879.     The  remaining  children  died  young. 

Mr.  Fisher  devoted  his  life  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  and 
the  good  of  humanity. 


DR.  JABEZ    FISHER 

JABEZ  FISHER  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  April 
30th,  1824.  His  father  was  Jabez  Fisher,  bom  May  7th,  1780, 
died  Nov.  30th,  1845.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Thomas 
Fisher  born  1735,  died  1781.  His  immigrant  ancestor  was  Joshua 
Fisher  of  England,  son  of  Anthony,  of  Syleham,  who  settled  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1641.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Livermore, 
daughter  of  Johnathan  Livermore  of  Little  Cambridge,  now  Brighton. 

Jabez  Fisher  in  his  early  years  developed  a  strong  liking  for 
mechanics,  music  and  science,  especially  chemistry.  The  high  moral 
influence  of  his  mother  did  much  to  develop  his  strength  of  char- 
acter. He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  day,  supple- 
mented only  by  a  single  year,  the  first  after  its  estabUshment,  in  the 
Cambridge  High  School,  after  which  he  pursued  the  occupation  of 
a  carpenter.  Soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Roxanna  Betton,  October  8,  1845.  From  this  union  five 
children  were  born,  of  whom  but  two  are  now  living,  Mary  Liver- 
more born  1846,  widow  of  James  A,  Morton,  and  Jabez  FrankUn, 
born  1850,  who  has  been  a  long  time  bookkeeper  for  the  Parkhill 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  is  also  President  of  the  Fitchburg 
Co-operative  Bank. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Jabez  Fisher  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  and  after  three  years  of  preparation  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  from  Harvard  University  in  1850.  One  year  later.  Dr. 
Fisher  removed  to  Fitchburg  where  he  practiced  his  profession  until 
the  spring  of  1856.  He  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  of  1855  from  Worcester  County.  The  following 
year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position.  This  public  service 
interfered  so  much  with  his  growing  practice,  that,  added  to  his  love 
of  horticulture,  determined  him  to  purchase  a  farm  and  devote  his 
attention  to  the  growing  of  fruits,  which  has  proved  to  be  his  life 
work.     His  enterprise  in  this  pursuit  has  been  of  considerable  note. 
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single  one.  Animal  foods  in  small  proportion,  with  milk  and  its 
products,  cereals,  nuts,  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  and  vegetables, 
will  furnish  an  ample  menu,  and  if  no  excess  of  these  is  taken,  chronic 
disease  "wnll  not  develop,  or  if  present,  will  disappear  and  drugging 
become  obsolete. 

In  1857,  Dr.  Fisher  commenced  the  keeping  of  a  weather  record 
which  he  has  continued  for  fifty-seven  full  years  and  has  published 
in  his  local  paper  a  monthly  summary,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the 
period,  furnished  reports  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 
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AUSTIN    BARCLAY    FLETCHER 

AUSTIN  BARCLAY  FLETCHER,  lawyer,  philanthropist,  and 
educator,  was  bom  in  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  March  13, 
1852;  son  of  Asa  Austin  and  Harriet  Edna  (Durkee)  Fletcher. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  Robert  Fletcher  who  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1630,  among  whose  descend- 
ants have  been  more  than  a  dozen  governors  of  states,  and  many 
men  prominent  in  business  and  professional  life. 

Austin  Barclay  Fletcher  attended  Dean  Academy,  Franklin, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  fitted  for  college  at  Wesleyan  Academy, 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  remark- 
able executive  ability,  helpful,  diligent,  and  self-sacrificing.  His 
father,  a  man  of  strict  honesty  in  its  broadest  sense,  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  and  possessing  a  rare  judgment  which  permitted  few  mistakes, 
desired  that  he  should  enter  business  and  disapproved  of  his  ambition 
for  an  education  beyond  the  common  schools.  The  young  man 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  fitting  himself  for  college  and  his  post- 
graduate education.  He  was  graduated  from  Tufts  College  in  1876, 
afterward  spending  four  years  in  Boston  University,  where  he  com- 
pleted three  courses  —  all  science,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M., 
oratory  two  years,  law  three  years,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
He  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  honoris  causa,  by  Tufts  in 
1899.  This,  the  highest  honor  within  the  gift  of  any  college,  had 
not  been  conferred  upon  any  other  who  had  graduated  from  the 
college  the  previous  twenty  years.  While  at  school  and  college  his 
ability  gained  quick  recognition.  He  took  every  prize  in  oratory 
for  which  he  was  allowed  to  compete  during  his  college  course. 
Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory  of  Boston 
University,  as  judge  often  awarded  the  prizes,  and  seeing  Mr. 
Fletcher's  promise  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  Boston  school  on  his 
graduation  from  Tufts  College  in  1876.  Within  a  year  he  was  in- 
structor in  oratory  there,  and  the  next  year  succeeded  Professor 
Monroe  as  teacher  of  elocution  at  the  Theological  School  of  Boston 
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University,  besides  lecturing  at  the  Law  School  and  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, He  discontinued  his  professorships  to  become  treasurer 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  largest  corporation  in  New  York 
dealing  in  wool  and  leather,  but  resigned  after  two  years  to  take  up 
his  chosen  profession  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city  in  1882. 
While  teaching  in  Boston  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  In  New  York  he  soon  had  an  extensive  practice,  his  thorough 
business  as  well  as  legal  training  enabling  him  to  represent  promi- 
nent banks,  trust  companies,  corporations,  and  large  private  estates. 

His  great  force  and  self-reliance,  untiring  industry,  faculty  of  con- 
centration, ability  for  analysis,  and  sound  judgment  gave  him  at 
once  standing  in  the  field  of  commercial  and  corporation  law,  and  his 
oratorical  training  was  a  great  help  to  him  in  court  work.  Dr. 
Fletcher's  remarkable  self-made  career  certainly  explodes  the  ex- 
cuses of  boys  who  complain  that  they  have  no  chance  in  life  because 
they  have  nobody  to  send  them  to  college  or  to  help  them  to  get  a 
start.  Dr.  Fletcher  stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  American  business 
and  educational  life.  He  has  gained  such  a  reputation  for  level- 
headedness, shrewd,  sound,  and  accurate  judgment  and  broad-minded- 
ness that  he  is  often  called  in  consultation  to  unravel  complicated 
and  involved  legal  and  business  situations.  He  has  been  especially 
successful  in  drawing  wills  for  wealthy  people,  and  because  of  his 
known  integrity  and  sound  judgment,  millions  of  dollars  are  often 
placed  in  his  hands  for  safe-keeping  and  wise  investment.  He  is  the 
executor  and  trustee  of  estates  of  many  millions. 

Dr.  Fletcher  has  never  sought  public  office,  and  though  prominent 
men  have  urged  his  appointment  to  the  highest  judicial  offices  and 
for  the  leading  representative  positions  abroad,  he  still  adheres  to 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Many  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  him, 
among  which  were  the  tendering  to  him  of  the  deanship  of  one  of 
the  largest  law  schools  in  the  country,  and  the  presidency  of  one  of 
the  leading  colleges.  He  has  held  many  positions  of  trust,  in- 
cluding office  in  industrial  institutions,  banks,  railways,  etc.,  and  is 
at  present  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tufts  College, 
and  a  trustee  of  Boston  University  (succeeding  former  Governor 
Russell),  and  of  Dean  Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Fletcher 
Family  Union,  of  ten  thousand  members.  Dr.  Fletcher  has  or- 
ganized many  large  corporations  and  business  enterprises.  His 
principal  public  service  has  been  indirectly  through  schools,  colleges, 
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hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions.  He  has  secured  several  millions 
of  dollars  for  works  of  this  character.  He  has  aided  in  a  considerable 
degree  inventors,  authors,  and  explorers.  He  is  the  author  of  "Ad- 
vanced Readings  and  Recitations,"  published  in  1880,  compiled  for 
his  classes,  and  is  a  standard  text-book  used  in  many  colleges  and 
schools.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Knights  Templar, 
Zeta  Psi,  New  England  Society,  Metropolitan  Club,  Union  League, 
of  which  he  is  a  vice-president,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Sleepy 
Hollow  Country  Club,  Piping  Rock  Country  Club,  and  many  others. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  New  England  Society  in  New  York 
City. 

He  was  married  January  26,  1882,  to  Hortense,  daughter  of  Alonzo 
and  Catherine  Follett.  Mrs.  Fletcher  died  in  1905.  Politically, 
Dr.  Fletcher  is  a  Republican  and  has  never  changed  his  political 
preferences.  He  visits  the  gymnasium  almost  daily  and  enjoys  golf, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  motoring,  and  travel.  Although  Dr. 
Fletcher  inherited  rare  qualities,  his  remarkable  success  has  been  due 
principally  to  his  own  efforts,  stimulated  by  high  ideals  and  a  worthy 
ambition,  reinforced  by  great  energy,  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
resourcefulness  that  are  phenomenal. 


FRANK   DUNLAP   FRISBIE 

FRANK  DUNLAP  FRISBIE  was  born  in  Woburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  September  2,  1867,  the  son  of  Jesse  Frankhn 
Frisbie,  M.D.,  and  Harriet  Maria  (Dimlap)  Frisbie.  His 
father  was  the  son  of  Captain  Jesse  Frisbie,  who  was  lost  at  sea  in 
1839.  His  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  country  from  England, 
Professor  Levi  Frisbie  of  Harvard  College  being  of  the  same  family 
stock. 

In  youth,  although  having  to  overcome  difficulties  incident  to  ill 
health,  he  attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Newton.  He 
continued  his  education  in  connection  with  Chautauqua  Circles, 
and  then  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  cor- 
respondent for  the  Newton  Graphic  and  other  papers.  He  wrote 
and  published  the  books  "Sir  Tommy,"  "No.  B.  Sixty-seven 
Million,"  and  many  stories.  He  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant  in 
Camp  No.  100  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  also  was  an 
officer  in  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

A  RepubUcan  in  politics,  he  was  interested  in  the  pohtical  move- 
ments of  his  own  city  of  Newton,  being  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  and  of  the  RepubUcan 
Club  of  his  ward.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Unitarian  Church. 
He  was  a  former  secretary  of  the  Katahdin  Club  of  Newton,  presi- 
dent of  his  class  at  Chautauqua,  and  secretary  of  the  Chautauqua 
Alumni  Association. 

SterUng  quaUties  of  character,  and  activity  in  many  fields  of 
usefulness  won  for  him  an  unusually  wide  circle  of  friends.  He 
died  after  a  brief  ilhiess  on  May  16, 191 1 .    Mr.  Frisbie  never  married. 
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JESSE  FRANKLIN  FRISBIE,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire,  July  12,  1838.  His  father,  Jesse  Frisbie,  was 
born  October  16,  1807,  and  was  lost  at  sea  in  August,  1839. 
His  mother  was  Maria  Jane  York.  His  grandfathers  were  Darius 
Frisbie  and  John  York;  his  grandmothers  before  marriage  were 
Rebecca  S.  Durgin  and  Dolly  Gerrish.  His  father  was  a  sea-captain 
in  the  merchant  marine,  a  man  of  strong  religious  temperament, 
active  and  fearless  in  all  that  he  undertook. 

In  youth  Dr.  Frisbie's  hterary  tastes  were  strong.  Later,  medi- 
cine and  surgery  claimed  his  special  thought.  The  early  occupation 
of  farming  taught  him  to  help  himself  and  others,  and  the  strong 
influence  of  a  loving  mother  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  his  hfe  and 
character.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
Wolfeboro  Academy,  Exeter  Academy  and  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  He  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1861  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Framingham  Centre.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  Acting- 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  held  that  position 
in  the  navy  and  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  He 
was  for  part  of  this  time  in  charge  of  Wisewell  Barracks  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Frisbie  was  President  of  the  Newton  Natural  History  Society 
for  seven  years,  President  of  the  Boston  Gynaecological  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Newton  Board  of  Health  for  five  years,  one  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Newton  Hospital  for  five  years,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  same  hospital  for  three  years. 

His  profession  in  hfe  was  determined  largely  by  his  own  choice, 
although  the  desire  of  his  mother  and  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  medical  man,  had  not  a  Uttle  to  do  in  shaping  his 
decision. 

He  wrote  many  pamphlets  for  publication,  among  which  were 
"Glacial   Moraines,"   "Mountain   Building   and   Mountain   Sculp- 
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ture,"  and  "Lunar  Rainbow  at  Night."  He  also  gave  much  time 
to  scientific  investigation,  especially  in  geology  and  astronomy. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

In  poUtics  he  was  from  the  first  identified  with  the  Republican 
Party.  He  was  affiUated  in  early  life  with  the  Free  Will  Baptist, 
and  later  with  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Harriet  Maria  Dunlap,  daughter  of  General  Richard  T.  and  Harriet 
Titcomb  Dunlap,  and  a  descendant  from  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap,  who 
came  from  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  to  America.  Their  only 
child,  Frank  Dunlap  Frisbie,  died  May  16,  1911.  Mrs.  Frisbie  died 
April  27,  1912  and  Dr.  Frisbie  died  December  17,  1913.  By  his 
will  he  provided  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  hospital  in  his  native 
city  of  Rochester,  N.H. 
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ON  the  20th  of  May,  1850,  there  was  born  in  Boston,  Henry 
Hammond  GaUison,  the  son  of  Joseph  GalUson  and  Lavinia 
Hammond.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended  from 
Joseph  GaUison  and  Hannah  Atwood,  and  on  his  mother's  from 
Nathaniel  Hammond  and  Sarah  Davis.  The  GaUisons  came  from  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  of  the  Channel  group,  which  has  produced  many 
eminent  men  who  have  served  with  high  distinction  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  Great  Britain.  The  best  known  ancestor  was  John  GaUison, 
who,  coming  from  Guernsey  to  this  country,  settled  in  Marblehead, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Kenelm  Winslow,  a  direct  descendant 
of  Edward  Winslow,  of  Mayflower  fame. 

Henry  Hammond  Gallison  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  trained  in 
boyhood  by  a  singularly  upright  and  kind-hearted  father  and  by  a 
spiritually  minded  mother.  His  special  tastes  in  childhood  and  youth 
were  sketching  out-of-doors  and  studying.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  first  in  the  PhiUips  Grammar  School  and  then  in  a  private 
school  conducted  by  Mr.  Fette.  His  father  wished  him  to  study  a 
profession,  and  as  the  family  was  very  intimate  with  Dr.  Jones,  the 
author  of  the  "Silver  Spoon"  and  other  plays,  whose  son  William 
was  studying  medicine,  it  was  natural  for  young  GaUison  to  take  up 
medicine.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  and  had  to  wait  a  year  before  he  got  his  degree, 
there  being  a  law  that  no  one  could  get  the  degree  of  M.D.  before 
his  twenty-first  year.  He  practiced  medicine  for  only  one  year,  when 
he  served  for  a  time  as  a  city  physician  during  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox. He  gave  up  medicine  as  a  profession  on  account  of  his  delicate 
health,  but  the  study  of  medicine  he  kept  up  to  the  end.  A  very  few 
years  before  his  death  he  was  present  at  an  operation  by  the  invitation 
of  Dr.  Maurice  Richardson.  In  order  to  be  more  efl&cient  in  straight- 
ening out  some  family  affairs,  he  thought  it  wise  to  study  law  and 
repaired  to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  did  not  practice  law  as  a 
profession  very  much,  but  he  used  his  knowledge  to  help  others. 
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No  one  ever  asked  him  in  vain  for  help,  and  he  would  give  hours  of 
his  time  to  help  a  poor  widow  or  defend  a  brother  artist  or  aid  a 
poor  model  to  get  her  pay.  For  a  short  time  he  served  as  Judge  of 
the  Court  in  the  town  of  Franklin. 

In  the  summer  time  out-of-doors  and  in  the  winter  in  his  studio, 
young  men  would  come  to  him  for  advice  and  help,  and  he  had  a 
great  gift  to  inspire  them  for  work.  Once  he  met  a  young  artist  on 
the  street  and  asked  him  if  he  had  sent  a  picture  to  the  jury  of  an 
important  exhibition.  "  No,"  the  young  man  said,  much  discouraged. 
"What  is  the  use,  they  will  only  reject  my  picture."  "Never  mind, 
and  send  your  best  picture;  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  rejected.  These 
very  men  that  reject  your  picture  had  their  pictures  rejected  when 
they  were  young;  we  all  have  our  pictures  rejected.  Therefore  go 
ahead  and  send  your  best  picture,  or  send  two."  The  young  man  went 
away,  sent  several  pictures  to  the  jury,  had  one  accepted,  and  that 
picture  received  a  medal.  He  would  talk  to  young  business  men, 
encouraging  them  to  persevere  in  their  work  and  be  faithful.  He 
often  would  say  to  young  men  and  earnestly  repeat  the  words: 
"Stick  to  it,  Stick  to  it,  Stick  to  it."  Many  young  men  have  thanked 
him  for  his  kindly,  encouraging  word  just  when  they  needed  it. 
Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  watch  over  a  boy  working  his 
way  up,  and  not  only  succeeding  in  his  life's  work,  but  also  learning 
to  appreciate  the  refinements  of  culture. 

Mr.  Gallison  was  never  known  to  make  unkind  remarks  about  his 
fellow  men.  There  were  three  clever  law^'ers  in  Boston  who  made  up 
their  minds  to  see  if  they  could  not  entrap  Mr.  Gallison  into  saying 
something  unfavorable  about  another  person.  They  tried  in  vain 
during  fifteen  years.  He  was  never  kno^\Ti  to  judge  anyone  unkindly. 
He  would  always  say:  " Put  yourself  into  that  person's  place.  Every- 
thing has  two  sides;  look  at  the  other  side  and  then  you  won't  judge 
your  fellow  creatures  harshly." 

In  politics  Mr.  Gallison  was  a  Democrat  until  1892,  and  after  that 
he  supported  the  man  who  in  his  judgment  was  the  best. 

Neither  law  nor  medicine  had  any  abiding  attractions  for  him. 
Even  as  a  child  he  had  felt  the  inspiration  of  art,  and  when  his  health 
unfitted  him  for  the  strenuous  duties  of  an  attorney  or  physician,  he 
returned  to  the  study  which  satisfied  his  inborn  love  of  the  beautiful. 
His  first  studies  were  made  under  Tommaso  Juglaris,  when  the  latter 
had  charge  of  the  painting  classes  in  the  Boston  Art  Club.     Then 
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he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  direction  of  the  renowned 
Adrian  Bonnefoy,  under  whom  he  completed  his  training.  It  was 
while  studying  in  Paris  that  he  married  Marie  Renter  of  Liibeck, 
Germany,  on  July  7,  1885.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Franz  and  Emma 
(Gerhard)  Reuter. 

He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Copley  Society  and  served  on 
the  Board  of  Government  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  St.  Botolph  Club. 

He  gave  himself  up  to  his  chosen  profession  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  knew  no  bounds,  until  he  became  one  of  the  leading  landscape 
painters  of  the  country.  France  and  Italy  were  the  scene  of  his  labors 
until  his  return  to  America.  He  exhibited  in  Turin,  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1900  he  received  Honorable  Mention. 
He  was  honored  in  1903  by  the  Italian  Government,  which  selected 
one  of  his  paintings,  "  Rising  Mists,"  for  the  National  Museum.  It 
was  the  first  picture  by  an  American  artist  purchased  by  the  ItaUan 
Government. 

The  greatest  monument  to  his  genius  is  the  Ray  Memorial  at 
Franklin,  Massachusetts.  This  is  a  civic  building,  containing  a 
library,  lecture  hall,  reading  room  and  other  public  offices.  The 
design  resembles  a  Greek  temple  and  the  classic  spirit  dominates  the 
scheme  of  decoration.  The  pictures  in  the  reading  room  and  front 
hall  were  painted  by  Juglaris;  the  others  are  from  the  brush  of  Mr. 
Gallison  and  are  ideal  landscape  scenes. 

Mr.  Gallison  may  justly  be  termed  a  poet-painter.  Original  in 
design,  refreshing  in  his  richness  and  depth  of  color  and  almost 
unrivaled  in  his  high  finish,  his  landscape  scenes  are  visions  of 
beauty.  In  power  of  expression  and  of  poetic  sympathy  few  painters 
have  equaled  him.  It  has  been  truly  said:  "He  was  delicately 
sensitive  to  atmospheric  qualities  in  nature,  to  great  cloud  shadows 
that  drifted  over  the  face  of  the  landscape ;  to  the  bursts  of  sunlight 
that  gilded  mountains,  foliage  and  fields;  to  the  gray  subtleties  of 
the  mist  and  the  palpitating  warmth  of  the  mid-summer  sunshuie 
on  water  and  land." 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  GAY  was  bora  at  Swanzey, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1842.  His  an- 
cestry in  this  country  runs  back  to  1630  when  John  Gay  of 
England  was  one  of  nineteen  grantees  of  "Contentment,"  now 
Dedham,  Massachusetts.  Willard  Gay,  father  of  George  W. 
Gay,  was  born  in  1811,  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  died  in  1882, 
on  the  12th  of  June.  His  grandfather  was  Colburn  Gay.  His 
mother's  name  was  Fanny  Wright,  and  her  father's  name  was 
Caleb  Wright.  His  grandmothers  were  of  the  Wales  family  of 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Reed  family  of  Keene,  New 
Hampshire. 

His  father  was  a  farmer,  who  lived  to  be  over  seventy  years  of 
age  and  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  strong  common  sense. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  two  months  old.  His  early  life 
was  passed  on  his  father's  farm  and  there  and  from  his  teachers, 
he  says,  he  was  taught  the  value  of  work.  He  was  graduated 
from  Powers  Institute.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1864,  from  which  in  1868  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.  In  1895  Dartmouth  College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.M. 

In  1868  he  began  his  professional  career  in  Boston,  where  he 
still  lives  and  practices.  The  choice  of  the  profession  of  medicine 
grew  out  of  his  own  preference,  not  from  any  pressure  of  friends 
or  relatives,  or  from  his  studies  and  associations.  His  success  in 
life  grew  out  of  his  "natural  aptitude  and  persistent,  faithful 
hard  work."  These  successes  any  man  would  be  proud  of,  for 
they  are  among  the  highest  prizes  attainable  by  a  professional 
man.  Dr.  Gay  has  won  the  approval  of  his  hardest  critics  — 
his  fellow  physicians.  They  have  elected  him  to  the  highest 
positions  in  their  societies.  The  City  of  Boston  has  seen  in  Dr. 
Gay  a  most  useful  citizen  and  by  promotion  after  promotion 
has  elevated  him  to  the  position  of  Senior  Surgeon  in  the  Boston 
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City  Hospital.  Harvard  University  has  recognized  his  ability 
and  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  to  humanity;  he  lectures 
on  Surgery  to  the  students  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

In  1906  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  held  the  position  the  usual  term  of  two  years. 
In  this  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "History  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital."  Dr.  Gay  belongs  to  the  St.  Botolph  Club, 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society. 

In  politics.  Dr.  Gay  has  always  been  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Republican  party.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the 
Unitarian  Church.  He  finds  his  most  enjoyable  mode  of  recrea- 
tion in  music. 

Dr.  Gay  was  first  married  in  1868.  His  second  marriage 
took  place  in  1875.  His  present  wife  is  the  daughter  of  J.  H. 
Hawthorne,  and  a  descendant  of  William  Hawthorne  who  came 
over  from  England  to  Salem  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies. 

Dr.  Gay  has  Uved  the  earnest,  alert,  careful  life  of  the  true 
professional  man.  He  loves  books  and  music,  and  belongs  to 
clubs,  but  his  enduring  success  has  come  from  "steady  habits 
and  hard  work." 
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WILLIAM  PRESCOTT  HUNT,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  South  Boston  Foundry  of  Cyrus  Alger  &  Com- 
pany (incorporated  in  1827  as  the  South  Boston  Iron 
Company  and  in  1884  as  The  South  Boston  Iron  Works)  was  bom 
in  Bath,  New  Hampshire,  January  14,  1827.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  April  29,  1911.  His  father,  Caleb 
Hunt  (1784-1861),  and  mother,  Rebecca  (Pool)  Hunt  (1794-1863), 
were  of  old  Granite  State  stock.  Dr.  Hale,  of  Hollis,  New  Hamp- 
shire, his  great  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side,  served  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  his  sister  married  Col.  William  Prescott, 
of  Pepperell,  who  commanded  the  redoubt  at  Bunker  Hill.  His 
father's  father,  Henrj^  Hunt,  married  Elizabeth  Seaver,  and  his 
mother's  father,  Dr.  Pool,  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Hale  of  Hollis, 
New  Hampshire,  all  of  these  surnames  representing  famihes  prom- 
inent in  New  England  history. 

Mr.  Hunt's  father  was  a  woolen  manufacturer,  but  when  his 
son  was  thirteen  years  old  he  allowed  him  to  become  a  farmer's 
boy,  and  in  this  service  he  remained  until  nearly  of  age.  The  public 
schools  of  New  Hampshire  furnished  his  education,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  the  academy  at  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire. 

He  began  his  active  career  in  1847,  as  a  clerk  under  the  treasurer 
of  the  South  Boston  Iron  Company,  a  position  secured  for  him  by 
his  eldest  brother,  and  from  which  he  was  steadily  promoted,  serv- 
ing as  treasurer  (1863-80),  president  (1876-83),  which  office  he 
continued  to  hold  after  the  incorporation  of  the  concern  as  the  South 
Boston  Iron  Works  in  1884  and  until  1890.  He  also  served  as  pres- 
ident of  other  companies:  the  Forbes  Lithograph  Company,  1875- 
1907;  Boston  Machine  Company,  1864-84;  Atlas  National  Bank, 
1878-82;  and  Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Company,  1890-1904. 
As  director  he  serv^ed  the  Manufacturing  Insurance  Company,  1862- 
72;  Boston  Lead  Manufacturing  Company,  ten  years;  Car\'-er  Cotton 
Gin  Company  about  twenty  years  and  the  Bay  State  Iron  Com- 
pany, ten  years.     He  was  trustee  of  the  Home  Savings  Bank  for 
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thirty-five  years;  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  Gould  for  thirty-five  years; 
and  for  several  years  of  the  "Metropole"  Insurance  Company  of 
Paris,  France. 

His  principal  service  was  in  the  line  of  his  duties  as  an  officer 
of  the  South  Boston  Iron  Company,  which,  from  its  first  incorpora- 
tion in  1827  to  its  reorganization  in  1884  as  the  South  Boston  Iron 
Works,  was  continuously  employed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  the  casting  of  ordnance  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
manufacture  of  shot  and  shell  of  the  various  kinds  and  calibers. 
The  founder  of  the  business,  Cyrus  Alger,  had  cast  shot  and  shell 
for  the  government  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  quaUty  of  the 
work  done  had  so  favorably  attracted  the  notice  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that,  after  the  war,  army  and  navy  officers  were  sent  to  South 
Boston  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Alger  in  experimenting  with  metallic 
castings,  and  proving  the  best  designs  for  casting  cannon.  Major 
Wade,  U.S.A.,  studied  the  best  methods  of  increasing  the  strength 
and  density  of  cast  iron,  and  Commodore  Morris,  U.S.N.,  the  vari- 
ous designs  and  forms  suggested  for  the  several  classes  and  caUbers 
of  ordnance.  This  preparatory  work  was  of  great  service  in  demon- 
strating the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  many  samples  of  gray 
iron  turned  out  by  the  various  furnaces  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  1840  John  Adolph  Dahlgren,  U.S.N. ,  invented  the 
Dahlgren  na\'y  gun,  which  from  the  extraordinary  thickness  and 
shape  of  the  breech  was  compared  with  the  old-time  "soda  bottle," 
which  it  much  resembled.  In  1855  the  sloop  of  war,  Plymouth^ 
was  armed  with  a  battery  of  his  eleven-inch  guns  and  other  modem 
ordnance,  then  considered  too  heavy  for  sea  service,  and  her  cruises 
effectually  silenced  a  host  of  conservative  officers.  Guns  of  this 
type,  cast  solid  of  gray  iron  and  bored  out,  were  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  just  before  and  during  the  Civil  War,  under  Mr.  Hunt's 
supervision.  The  eleven-inch  guns  of  the  first  Monitor,  which 
drove  back  the  Merrimac  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  pivots  of  the 
Kearsarge,  which  sunk  the  Alabama,  were  turned  out  at  the  South 
Boston  Iron  Works. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Rodman,  U.S.A.,  about  1855,  had  designed 
the  Rodman  gun  for  land  service,  also  of  gray  iron,  but  cooled  in 
casting  by  means  of  a  tube  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water 
continually  flowed,  thus  cooling  the  casting  from  the  center,  increas- 
ing the  density,  homogeneousness  and  strength  of  the  gun.     The 
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test  exacted  by  the  government  was  very  severe,  as  out  of  a  lot  of 
twenty  or  more  guns  one  was  taken  at  random  and  fired  one  thou- 
sand rounds  with  full  service  charges  of  powder  and  soUd  shot. 
If  the  gun  stood  this  test  each  of  the  others  was  tested  with  ten  ser- 
vice charges  and  if  intact  were  passed  and  accepted.  In  one  in- 
stance, after  the  test  gun  had  been  seen  to  fire  one  thousand  rounds, 
the  officer  was  directed  to  continue  firing  until  the  gun  failed.  After 
fifteen  hundred  rounds  had  been  fired,  an  additional  shot  was  added 
to  the  service  charges  and  then  shot  after  shot  was  added  until  the 
gun  was  crammed  within  a  foot  of  the  muzzle  and  finally  burst  — 
a  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  metal  and 
design  of  the  gun. 

Hundreds  of  nine-inch  and  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  navy  guns, 
and  eight-inch,  ten-inch  and  fifteen-inch  Rodman  "Columbiads" 
were  made  by  the  South  Boston  Iron  Company  during  and  after 
the  war,  besides  many  boilers  and  propellers  for  war  vessels,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  shot  and  shell,  including  rifle  projectiles 
and  the  then  famous  Schenck  shell.  At  the  close  of  the  war  many 
ten-inch  Rodmans  and  eleven-inch  Dahlgrens  were  converted  into 
muzzle-loading  rifles  by  fitting  wrought-iron  tubes  to  the  bore, 
making  very  safe  and  powerful  guns.  Later  on,  about  1885,  the 
South  Boston  Iron  Works  contracted  with  the  government  for  sev- 
eral immense  gray-iron,  cast  rifles,  firing  800-pound  projectiles, 
with  a  service  charge  of  265  pounds  of  powder.  These  were  fired 
over  one  hundred  rounds  each  at  the  Sandy  Hook  firing  grounds, 
and  were  still  serviceable. 

But  the  greatly  improved  quality  and  cheapness  of  steel,  the 
adoption  of  breech-loading  guns,  and  high  explosives  and  the  need 
of  carefully  covering  a  gun's  crew  from  quick-firing  guns,  neces- 
sitated the  abandonment  of  cast-iron,  muzzle-loading  ordnance. 
Later,  however,  the  South  Boston  Iron  Works  designed,  manufac- 
tured and  installed  in  the  United  States  monitor,  Terror,  a  pneu- 
matic system  for  moving  the  turrets,  taking  up  the  recoil  of  the 
guns,  hoisting  ammunition  and  steering  the  monitor.  This  work, 
completed  in  1897,  was  highly  commended  when  the  Terror  silenced 
the  forts  at  San  Juan  in  Porto  Rico,  in  1898,  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  "  The  whole  system  of  machinery  was  worked  with 
accuracy,  rapidity,  ease  and  regularity,  and  ofiicers  and  men  have 
learned  to  regard  it  as  entirely  reliable.     The  Board  has  no  hesi- 
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tation  in  commending  the  system  by  the  use  of  the  word  'excellent/ 
The  sj'stem  is,  in  operation,  as  witnessed  by  the  Board,  clean  and 
free  from  danger  and  inconvenience  in  removing  causes  of  trouble, 
which  freedom  is  not  inherent  in  any  other  system  of  turret  and 
steering  machinery." 

This  verdict  by  an  examining  board,  composed  of  Captain  Har- 
rington, U.S.N. ,  and  four  other  naval  officers,  was  not  only  deserved 
by  the  successful  completion  of  the  contract,  but  was  doubly  wel- 
come after  the  bitter  opposition  of  sundry  naval  officers  to  a  contract 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  manufacturer  without  naval  train- 
ing or  experience.     To  use  Mr.  Hunt's  words: 

"I  consider  this  achievement  as  the  crowning  success  of  my 
life-work  —  although  for  some  thirty  years  I  was  active  in  supply- 
ing ordnance  to  the  U.  S.  government,  and  especially  so  during  the 
Civil  War,  which  latter  activity  induced  Senator  Gorman,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  make  the  following  statement :  — '  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  say  one  word  for  the  South  Boston  people, 
who  are  entire  strangers  to  me.  My  attention  was  called  to  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  this  firm,  by  a  former  senator 
from  Illinois,  General  Logan,  as  a  new  member  of  the  committee 
at  the  time,  with  a  request  that  I  would  take  up  their  relations  with 
the  government  and  the  service  they  had  rendered  the  country 
during  the  late  war,  when  they  placed  their  whole  estabhshment 
completely  at  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Ordnance  Bureau.  I  was  convinced  by  the  proofs  that 
were  presented  that  no  more  patriotic  man  ever  existed  in  this 
country  than  the  head  of  that  great  establishment.  He  sacrificed 
everything  to  serve  his  government,  and  I  say  without  the  shghtest 
hesitation  that  I  believe  no  man,  no  organization,  was  ever  so  badly 
treated  by  the  officers  of  the  government  as  he  was  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  from  that  day  until  now." 

Mr.  Hunt  was  early  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  but 
voted  for  General  Grant  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  best  candi- 
dates at  the  time  presented.  He  married,  in  1856,  Katherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Adrian  H.  MuUer,  of  New  York  City.  He  was  a  second  time 
married  in  1871  to  Helen  S.,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Cum- 
mings,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Five  children  are  now  liv- 
ing: Mary  E.,  William  Prescott,  Henry  M.,  Arthur  P.  and  John  C. 
Hunt. 
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Mr  Hunt  attributed  his  success  in  life  to  the  good  home  influ- 
ences which  surrounded  him  in  youth,  and  later  contact  with  intel- 
ligent, enterprising  and  honest  business  men.  He  recommended, 
especially  to  young  men,  the  practice  of  public  speaking: 

"  I  beUeve  that  our  young  men  neglect  all  too  much  the  prepara- 
tion that  would  enable  them  to  speak  before  a  public  audience. 
The  crust  of  diffidence  should  be  broken.  The  ability  to  express 
one's  self  easily  and  gracefully  before  a  pubhc  assembly  is  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  acquire.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
successful  career  of  many  men." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Hunt  was 
proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the  thunders  of  bombardment  at  Port 
Royal,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Fort  Forbes,  by  the 
terrible  siege  trains  that  hammered  the  fortifications  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  and  is  visible  in  the  first  great  conflict  between  iron- 
clad vessels,  and  the  naval  duel  that  ended  the  depredations  of  the 
Alabama.  The  record  of  the  offices  of  trust  and  profit  which  he 
has  so  long  filled,  his  interest  as  a  life  member  in  the  great  Art 
Museum  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  and  the  many  pleasant 
recollections  of  a  life  so  varied  in  its  investigations  and  successes, 
should  bring  to  any  man  a  serene  and  happy  old  age,  honorably 
earned  and  amply  recognized  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
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OSCAR  lASIGI  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  18,  1846.  His 
father,  Joseph  lasigi,  who  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  was  a  shipowner  engaged  m  trade  with  Smyrna.  His 
mother  was  Eulalie  Loir,  the  daughter  of  Andre  Loir.  The  family 
of  the  lasigi  were  of  Greek  and  Armenian  origin  and  came  to  this 
country  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Oscar  lasigi  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Dixwell  School  and  entered  Brown  University,  but 
continued  there  only  through  his  freshman  year. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  corporal  in  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  MiUtia.  He  early 
displayed  remarkable  business  abilities  and  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  Vassalboro  Woolen  Mill.  Through  his  father's  connection  with 
the  oriental  trade  he  was  honored  with  the  position  of  consul  general 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  of 
the  highest  character,  warmly  regarded  by  his  business  associates. 
His  services  were  constantly  enlisted  in  the  administration  of  large 
trusts,  in  which  he  displayed  absolute  fidelity,  sound  judgment  and 
a  remarkable  attention  to  details.  Though  he  was  as  inflexible  as 
a  rock,  his  courtesy  and  tact  enabled  him  with  comparative  ease 
to  surmount  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  his  dealings  with  the 
trying  problems  which  oftentimes  met  him.  This  was  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  his  management  of  the  two  woolen  mills  which 
were  entrusted  to  him.  One  of  his  friends  said:  " His  administra- 
tion of  the  Vassalboro  Woolen  Mills  is  still  fresh  in  many  men's  minds, 
and,  while  the  stockholders  knew  how  much  he  improved  their 
property,  probably  few  ever  fully  understood  the  pecuHar  delicacy 
of  his  position  or  the  many  worries  and  annoyances  which  at  first 
constantly  surrounded  and  perplexed  him.  He  had  the  satisfaction, 
however,  before  he  left  his  desk  for  the  well-earned  rest  which  was 
destined  to  be  eternal,  of  witnessing  personally  the  good  results  of 
the  many  radical  recommendations  which  he  had  felt  called  upon  to 
urge  upon  the  directors." 
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In  his  own  home  and  in  society  Oscar  lasigi  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  men.  He  had  traveled  widely  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  always  with  wide-open  eyes.  He  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  hunting;  he  went  several  times  into  the  interior  of  Newfoundland 
after  caribou.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  sport  of  tarpon 
fishing  in  Florida.  When  Africa  was  far  more  than  now  "the  dark 
continent"  he  made  a  memorable  expedition  into  its  wild  interior 
and  had  many  exciting  adventures.  All  these  experiences  gave  him 
an  abundant  fund  of  imusual  material.  He  had  a  keen  wit,  a  most 
racy  and  amusing  manner  of  narration  and  a  never-ending  supply  of 
anecdotes.  This  gave  him  a  wide  celebrity  as  a  raconteur;  it  is  said 
of  him  that  "he  had  the  virtue,  so  rare  in  story-tellers,  of  being  himself 
an  attentive  and  appreciative  listener." 

His  home  life,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  was  beautiful;  his  friends 
all  testified  to  his  genial  sympathy,  his  thoughtfulness,  his  readiness 
to  give  advice  when  it  was  asked,  and  his  generosity  displayed  at 
every  opportunity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  Club.  His 
affiliations  were  with  the  Republican  Party,  but  he  never  sought  to 
hold  public  ofiice.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  history  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  literature.  He  was 
married  in  December,  1879,  to  Amy  Gore,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Susan   (Grant)   Walker,     They  had  two  children,  both  daughters. 

Toward  the  end  of  1883  Madame  lasigi,  a  most  fascinating  and 
interesting  lady,  died,  leaving  ten  children  to  mourn  her  loss.  Oscar 
lasigi,  who  at  his  father's  death  had  been  appointed  the  trustee  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  was  somewhat  worn  by  the  cares  which  were 
put  upon  him,  and  his  doctor  advised  him  to  go  away  for  a  little  rest. 
He  decided  to  go  South  on  a  hunting  trip.  He  took  passage  on  the 
coastwise  steamship  City  of  Columbus.  This  vessel  was  wrecked  off 
Gay  Head  Light  on  January  18,  1884,  and  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  perished.  Among  them  was  Oscar  lasigi. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  his  unexpected  demise  came 
with  a  terrible  shock  not  only  to  his  family,  but  also  to  the  wide  circle 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  left  behind  him  a  spotless 
reputation  and  a  memory  which  was  an  inspiration  and  a  delight  to 
all  who  knew  him. 
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ALBERT  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  KINNEY  was  bom  in 
Barnston,  Stanstead  County,  Canada  East,  September  25, 
1840.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
on  July  1,  1912.  His  father,  OUver  Kinney  (born  in  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  June  23,  1806),  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Kinney.  He 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  distinguished  for  his  industry, 
generosity  and  piety.  His  mother,  Sarah  (Banfill)  Kinney  (bom 
August  8,  1812),  was  a  school-teacher,  a  woman  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  influence.     The  family  is  of  Scotch  and  English  origin. 

Mr.  Kinney  developed  very  early  a  great  fondness  for  fishing  and 
hunting  and  other  out-of-door  recreations.  He  never  outgrew  this 
love.  It  rather  grew  with  his  years  until  he  became  skilful  in  follow- 
ing every  species  of  game  on  land  and  sea.  He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Worcester  Fur  Company  and  the  Worcester  Sportsman's 
Club,  and  their  efficiency  is  largely  attributed  to  his  agency.  Mr. 
Kinney  put  the  company  on  a  firm  basis  and  was  its  efficient  president 
for  eight  years.  He  was  also  the  president  of  the  National  Fox- 
Hunter  Association,  of  the  Worcester  Sportsman's  Club  and  of  the 
Worcester  County  Game  Protective  Association.  His  experience  in 
hunting  was  not  confined  to  a  single  line  or  locality.  In  its  interests 
he  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  and  shot  all  kinds  of  game, 
from  the  700-pound  grizzly  bear  in  the  Teton  mountains  of  Idaho 
to  smaller  animals  and  birds  near  at  home.  Thomas  Martindale  says 
of  him  in  his  "Sports  Royal":  "To  A.  B.  F.  Khmey,  a  friend  of 
thirty  years,  acquaintance  and  the  best  all-round  sportsman  I  have 
ever  met,  a  man  equally  expert  with  the  rifle,  gun  and  fly-rod,  who 
has  killed  game  of  every  species  that  the  American  continent  affords 
—  from  the  grizzly  bear  to  the  ubiquitous  rabbit,  from  the  wild 
goose  and  its  rival  in  migratory  flight  —  the  mysterious  trout  — 
to  the  solitude-loving  woodcock,  and  who  is,  besides,  what  the 
world  most  affectionately  calls  'a  royal  good  fellow.'" 
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He  shot  grouse  on  Scotch  moors  and  made  a  tour  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  the  sportsman's  interest.  He  was  highly  eulogistic 
of  the  Scotch  people  and  of  the  courtesy  which  rendered  his  hunt- 
ing trips  there  among  the  rarest  and  most  enjoyable  of  anything  of 
that  nature  in  his  life.  His  collection  of  birds,  furs,  heads,  horns, 
etc.,  is  one  of  great  variety  and  extent  and  is  perhaps  not  exceeded 
by  any  private  collection  in  the  country.  All  of  this  he  regarded  his 
recreation. 

J\Ir.  Kinney's  early  education  was  secured  at  Bamston  Academy, 
to  which  he  walked  a  distance  of  several  miles  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, returning  in  the  same  way  every  Friday  evening.  He  entered 
his  brother's  store  in  LawTence,  Massachusetts,  when  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  remained  there  from  1857  to  1860.  In  1860  he 
accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  large  dry-goods  store  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  finally  became  a  partner.  In  the  great  fire  in  that  city  in 
1866  he  lost  everything.  He  then  became  the  traveling  representa- 
tive of  the  Dillingham  Paper  Company  of  Boston,  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  of  wrapping  paper.  Later  he  bought  the  wholesale 
department  of  this  establishment  and  for  two  years  conducted  the 
same  under  the  firm  name  of  Kinney,  Harding  &  Company,  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Federal  Streets,  Boston.  Then  the  Dillingham 
Company  desiring  to  regain  this  business  consummated  its  purchase, 
and  Mr.  Kinney  moved  to  Worcester,  where  for  thirty-six  years  he 
conducted  a  gun,  ammunition  and  general  athletic  supply  house,  the 
first  to  open  between  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Kinney's  motive  in  his  devotion  to  hunting  and  fishing  was 
recreation  and  health.  In  his  earlier  days  of  trout  fishing  Moosehead 
Lake  was  his  favorite  camping  ground,  while  his  salmon  fishing 
has  extended  to  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  in  these  sports  and  often  said:  "This  is  the  most  health- 
ful recreation  parents  can  give  their  boys,  and  no  better  missionary 
work  can  be  done  than  along  these  lines.  Give  a  boy  a  dog  and 
gun  and  fishrod  and  get  him  out  into  the  woods  and  fields,  the  lakes 
and  brooks  where  he  can  commune  with  nature,  which  brings  him 
nearer  to  the  Maker.  It  is  easier  to  make  better  men  of  these  boys 
than  of  boys  who  have  formed  the  habits  that  boys  are  liable  to 
form  in  the  city  streets."  Mr.  Kinney  was  safely  adjudged  a  man 
of  tact,  of  mature  judgment,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  optimis- 
tic but  solid  faith. 
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His  contributions  to  literature  are  a  number  of  hunting  stories. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  a  prominent  official  in  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Worcester,  which  is  the 
foremost  church  of  the  denomination  in  New  England;  for  thirty-five 
years  he  was  a  valued  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  frequently 
presiding  at  its  business  sessions,  and  for  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life  he  was  its  president.  He  was  four  times  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  of  his  denomination,  which  meets 
quadrennially  for  the  election  of  Bishops  and  other  general  officers, 
to  supervise  and  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  all  the  world.  This  was  in  1896,  1900, 
1904,  and  1908. 

When  the  Worcester  Methodist  City  Mission  and  Church  Exten- 
sion Society  was  incorporated  in  1892,  he  was  elected  its  president. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  of  the  society, 
and  the  united  indebtedness  of  the  English-speaking  Methodist 
churches  of  the  city  was  $53,000.  During  the  next  eleven  years  two 
new  churches  were  built,  another  bought  and  all  three  fully  furnished 
and  equipped  at  an  expense  of  about  $60,000.  The  deeds  of  these 
debt-free  churches  were  turned  over  to  the  New  England  Conference, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Kinney  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Conference 
for  accomplishing  this  great  undertaking.  During  these  same  eleven 
years  under  Mr.  Kinney's  inspiration  and  skilful  management  the 
$53,000  debt  on  the  old  churches  was  paid,  in  addition  to  considerable 
sums  spent  in  improvements. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Massa- 
chusetts; a  member  of  the  New  England  Methodist  Historical 
Society;  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Home  Missions 
and  Church  Extension  Society  of  the  New  England  Conference; 
treasurer  of  the  City  Evangalization  Society  of  the  New  England 
Conference;  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Conference  Sessions;  member 
of  the  Board  of  Church  Location;  and  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Conference  Claimants.  He  was  president  of  the  Sterling  Camp 
Meeting  Association  for  eight  years.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
"Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  layman  in  New 
England  has  done  more  active  work  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  than  Mr.  Kinney." 

June  1, 1868,  he  married  Mrs.  Angle  McLellan,  daughter  of  George 
and  Sarah  (Tower)  Jordon  of  Westbrook,  Maine.     One  child  was 
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born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinney,  Edith,  wife  of  Mr.  Chester  W.  Doten, 
of  Worcester.  She  was  a  Radcliffe  student  and  has  been  prominent 
in  Worcester  Methodism,  and  in  the  Woman's  Club. 

Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper,  D.D.,  said  of  Mr.  Kinney:  —  "I  have  known 
Mr.  Kinney  intimately  for  almost  forty  years.  The  multiplied  forms 
of  his  activities  as  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  sketch  reveal  but  in 
part  Mr.  Kinney  as  I  knew  him.  H«  was  indeed  a  bright  illustration 
of  that  large  body  of  citizens  who  have  ever  been  the  strength  and 
glory  of  our  commonwealth.  A  man  with  an  almost  absolutely 
independent  spirit,  self-poised  and  well-balanced,  no  creed  hampered 
him,  no  fad  engrossed  him,  no  political  cyclone  ever  swept  him  off  his 
feet.  And  yet  such  a  gentleman  was  he  as  to  be  the  most  com- 
panionable of  men.  Full  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  his  times,  indus- 
trious, alert,  decisive,  coming  a  stranger  among  us,  he  came  to  be 
a  loyal,  trusted  and  honored  citizen.  Beginning  a  poor  boy,  'he 
elbowed  his  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of  life '  to  competency  and 
to  a  very  popular  and  honorable  social  position. 

"  There  were  other  phases  to  my  friend's  life.  He  was  a  most 
generous  and  hospitable  host  to  a  wide  circle  of  endeared  friends. 
His  elegant  home  was  the  scene  of  many  a  happy  occasion.  Presided 
over  by  a  brilliant  wife  and  since  her  death  by  his  accomplished 
daughter,  in  these  social  functions  Mr,  Kinney  revealed  a  nature  for 
fellowship  akin  to  kinship.  There  was  no  restraint  to  the  young,  no 
formality  other  than  good  breeding  fosters.  Amid  his  guests  at  the 
bounteous  table  he  was  the  happiest  of  men.  That  silent  reserve, 
born  in  him,  melted  away  in  the  genial  warmth,  and  the  quiet 
restraint  usual  to  his  tongue  was  gone.  Wit,  anecdote  and  glad 
merriment  became  natural.  The  reserved,  keen  business  man  of 
the  market  and  street  was  gone.  Good  fellowship  overflowed.  Mr. 
Kinney  was  transfused  with  the  love  of  nature.  His  relation  to 
sporting  clubs  and  game  associations  grew  out  of  his  love  for 
God's  outdoors.  I  have  canoed  and  camped  with  him  in  the  great 
wilderness  many  times.  He  always  pitched  his  tent  on  some  bend 
in  the  river  where  there  was  a  view  of  it,  up  or  down;  or,  if  on 
the  lakes,  on  some  point  or  bluff  where  the  landscape  was  most 
impressive.  When  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  afterglow  quivered 
on  forest  and  mountain,  he  was  awed  into  silence  and  gazed  in 
wonder.  He  appreciated  with  poetic  taste  the  glory  of  the  dying 
day  and  felt,  as  did  Whittier: 
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Touched  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name, 

A  glory  never  sung, 
Alike  on  sky  and  mountain  wall 

Are  God's  great  pictures  hung. 

"  The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  life  were  beautiful. 
It  rooted  and  grew  from  a  profound  reverence  of  God  and  all  that 
appertained  to  his  word  and  worship,  and  permeated  his  whole  life. 
It  could  not,  with  his  retiring  nature,  be  demonstrative.  It  was  not 
so  much  a  profession  as  a  manner  of  life.  Not  so  much  the  doing  of 
specific,  conventional  duties  as  just  steadily  doing  right  in  a  most 
natural  way.  His  conversation  was  alike  pure  and  chaste  in  festive 
gathering  and  in  the  wilderness;  his  moral  conduct  just  as  con- 
sistent in  vacation  freedom  as  at  home.  In  our  camp  no  line  was 
wet  or  gun  fired  on  Sunday.  When  that  day  came  we  had  a  service 
of  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer.  At  the  close  of  one  such  he  said, 
with  unusual  fervor:  'If  we  could  have  such  a  service  at  home,  our 
churches  would  be  full.' 

"  On  July  1,  1912,  fully  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  calm,  self-poised  and  trustful." 
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JOHN  AUGUSTUS  LAMSON,  a  successful  and  prominent  physi- 
cian, was  bom  in  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  March  3,  1831,  and 
died  at  his  home,  35  Fairfield  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
January  16,  1912,  having  attained  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Lamson,  born  June  3,  1787,  and  died 
October  3,  1856.  His  mother  was  Priscilla  Averill,  bom  in  Tops- 
field,  in  the  eighth  generation  from  Governor  Thomas  and  Dor- 
othy Dudley,  and  the  seventh  generation  from  Anne  Dudley  and 
Governor  Bradstreet. 

His  father  was  a  farmer  in  Topsfield,  residing  at  the  old  homestead 
that  for  six  generations  had  been  occupied  by  his  ancestors.  He 
was  noted  for  his  honesty  and  benevolence.  His  grandfather  on  his 
father's  side  was  Josiah  Lamson,  and  on  his  mother's  side  was 
Elijah  Averill.  His  grandmother  on  his  father's  side  was  Mercy 
Perkins,  and  on  his  mother's  side  Mary  Gould.  His  early  life  at 
Topsfield  was  that  of  the  ordinary  school  boy.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  take  special  enjoyment  in  reading  and  later  in  teaching,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  routine  work  of  his  life.  His  object  in  teaching  school 
was  in  part  to  assist  in  defrajdng  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  entered 
Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1853.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Charles  Haddock,  M.D.,  of  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts and  before  entering  the  Harvard  Medical  School  he  studied  at 
the  Boylston  and  Tremont  Medical  schools  of  Boston.  He  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  with  honor,  March  12,  1856,  being 
one  of  the  six  young  men  who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  reading  their 
theses  at  the  commencement  exercises.  After  receiving  his  degree 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physi- 
cians at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for 
three  years.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  Surgeon  General  Dale  an 
examiner  for  volunteers  for  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1862  he  was 
appointed  Surgeon  of  the  42d  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
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and  went  into  camp,  but  resigned  before  the  regiment  left  for  the 
seat  of  war  on  account  of  impaired  health,  due  to  exposure  during 
camp  life.  Upon  his  return  home  he  was  immediately  reappointed 
Examining  Physician  of  Volunteers  with  the  approval  of  Governor 
Andrew.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Examining  Surgeon 
under  the  Conscription  Act  and  held  this  office  until  the  end  of  the 
draft.  During  the  time  that  he  served  as  Examiner,  he  passed  upon 
the  qualifications  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  for  active 
service.  In  September,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Physician  in 
Charge  of  the  Discharged  Soldiers  Home,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  four  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Board  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  from  1861  to  1871,  and  during  that  time  was  Chairman  of 
some  of  the  most  important  committees,  among  them  being  the 
Committee  on  Text  Books  and  the  Committee  on  Salaries.  He  was 
elected  Member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1871  and  reelected  in 
1872,  representing  the  wealthiest  ward  in  the  city  of  Boston, 

In  1873  he  made  a  very  extended  tour  of  Europe,  spending  much 
tune  in  investigating  the  hospitals  in  London,  Dublin,  Vienna,  Paris 
and  Berlin.     He  also  visited  Constantinople  and  the  East. 

In  1880  he  was  appointed  Chief  Medical  Examiner  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  for  Boston  and  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and 
because  of  the  extra  demands  made  upon  his  time  and  strength  by 
the  duties  of  this  office  he  gave  up  his  private  practice  in  1893.  It 
was  through  Dr.  Lamson  that  all  the  appointments  were  made  for 
medical  examiners  on  behalf  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  a  Congregationalist  in  religion. 

On  October  18, 1876,  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Whitcher,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Batchelder  and  Barbara  Ann  (Horton)  Whitcher,  grand- 
daughter of  Nathan  and  Olive  Lass  (Batchelder)  Whitcher  and  a 
descendant  from  Thomas  Whittier,  who  came  from  England  to 
America  April  23,  1638.  For  many  years  after  their  marriage  they 
lived  at  the  West  End,  but  later  removed  to  the  Back  Bay.  He  had 
no  children,  but  is  survived  by  his  wife.  He  was  buried  at  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  where  so  many  of  the  noted  men  of  Boston  are 
buried.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George 
A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Congregational  Church. 
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Dr.  Gordon  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  goodness  of  life,  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  heart  that  had  characterized  the  long  and  successful 
career  of  this  eminent  physician. 

At  the  thirty-seventh  reunion  of  the  class  of  1853  of  Dartmouth 
College,  Dr.  Lamson,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  class,  pre- 
pared and  submitted  a  paper  on  the  progress  of  medicine  during 
that  period.  This  paper  was  published  in  ''Memorial  Sketches  and 
History  of  the  Class  of  1853."  The  following  extracts  from  the  paper 
not  only  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  advance  made  in  the  science 
of  medicine  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
also  set  forth  the  high  ideals  which  Dr.  Lamson  entertained  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  long  life. 

"The  medical  graduate  of  thirty-eight  years  ago  has  great  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  his  professional  life  has  covered  that  most  interest- 
ing period  of  progress,  during  which  medicine  has  been  passing  from 
the  period  of  theorizing  and  dogmatism  to  a  rational  scientific  basis  of 
well  ascertained  facts.  In  the  preceding  periods  advances  had  been 
made  slowly  and  at  long  intervals.  Exceptional  men  had  discovered 
and  pointed  out  the  paths  which  led  to  true  knowledge,  but  their 
teachings  often  had  little  influence  among  the  mass  of  their  unen- 
lightened contemporaries.  Medicine  could  not  develop  without  a 
sound  basis  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  rest  upon,  nor  could  it 
advance  except  in  company  with  the  related  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  The  unaided  senses  had  to  be  supplemented  by  those 
instruments  of  precision,  the  microscope,  ophthalmoscope,  stetho- 
scope, laryngoscope,  and  clinical  thermometer." 

"The  medical  man  now  uses  as  many  tools  as  the  mechanic,  but 
instead  of  being  labor-saving  devices,  they  impose  more  labor  upon 
him,  while  the  patient  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  more  thorough  exami- 
nation. The  work  of  the  physician  demands  patience,  industry, 
accuracy  and,  above  all,  good  judgment.  Medicine  still  offers  an 
almost  limitless  field  for  research  and  discovery.  The  large  number 
of  well  equipped  hospitals  and  laboratories  with  skilled  observers, 
ever  ready  instantly  to  confirm  or  compute  alleged  discoveries,  make 
it  certain  that  the  progress  of  the  future  will  be  even  more  rapid  and 
comprehensive  than  the  progress  of  the  past." 
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JAMES  LOGAN,  an  eminently  successful  business  man,  the 
Mayor  of  Worcester  for  four  consecutive  years,  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  the  problems  of  civic,  social  and  industrial  life,  and 
with  genuine  sympathy  for  educational,  religious  and  industrial 
institutions,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  May  6,  1852, 

His  ancestral  home  was  in  Brouchallmuir,  in  the  Parish  of  Dunlop, 
in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  where  lived  his  great-grandfather  David  Logan. 
His  grandfather,  James  Logan,  was  born  July  18, 1778,  and  died  March 
26,  1860,  having  attained  the  age  of  nearly  82  years.  His  grand- 
mother was  Margaret  Thompson,  of  the  village  of  Corbert,  in  the 
Parish  of  Kilbarchan.  David  Logan,  the  father  of  James  Logan, 
was  the  eighth  child  of  James  and  Margaret  (Thompson)  Logan. 
He  was  born  in  Lochwinnoch  in  Renfrewshire,  December  5, 1818,  and 
married  Mary  Kennedy  who  was  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  January 
25,  1816.  James  Logan  was  three  months  old  when  his  parents, 
with  their  four  children,  sailed  from  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  1852,  in 
the  ship  Isabella  and  landed  on  the  New  England  coast  after  a 
tedious  voyage  of  seven  weeks.  Their  first  home  was  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  in  a  short  time  they  removed  to  Worcester  where  his  father 
was  employed  as  a  watchman  for  several  years  by  the  Norwich  & 
Worcester  Railroad.  Later  he  occupied  a  farm  in  Cherry  Valley, 
near  Worcester.  The  mother  of  James  Logan  died  in  Cherry  Valley, 
September  20,  1888,  and  his  father,  David  Logan,  died  March  20, 
1893. 

Although  the  father  of  James  Logan  was  a  great  lover  of  history 
and  biography,  and  was  widely  read  on  these  and  on  kindred  subjects, 
it  is  evident  that  the  early  surroundings  of  James  Logan  were  not 
calculated  to  awaken  in  him  an  interest  in  larger  things  or  an  ambition 
to  attain  to  a  position  of  influence  and  power.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family,  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years,  in  1862,  he  secured  a  position  with  the  Parkhurst  Woolen  Mill, 
at  Valley  Falls,  a  short  distance  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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The  modem  system  of  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor  was  not 
then  in  vogue,  and  young  Logan  began  his  day's  work  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  worked  two  and  one  half  hours  before  break- 
fast and  fourteen  hours  constituted  a  day's  work.  The  conditions 
of  labor  were  hard  and  there  were  frequent  interruptions  by  reason  of 
breakage  in  the  machinery  or  of  scarcity  of  water,  as  the  woolen 
mills  were  run  by  water  power  instead  of  steam.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  his  opportunity  to  attend  the  public  school  was  very  limited, 
and  yet  through  the  influence  of  Marj-  E.  D.  King,  the  village  school 
teacher,  he  was  encouraged  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  spare  time 
when  the  woolen  mill  was  not  running,  and  his  noon  hour,  to  study. 
He  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  later  life  to  the  interest  and 
influence  of  this  noble  woman. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  employment  in  the  mill,  an  accident 
occurred  which  rendered  necessary  some  change  in  his  life  work. 
His  left  arm  was  caught  in  some  of  the  machinery  of  the  mill  and 
broken  in  several  places.  After  the  wound  was  healed  he  went 
back  to  the  mill,  but  in  1867  by  reason  of  a  severe  illness  he  was  laid 
aside  for  another  six  months,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  continue 
his  work,  he  turned  his  attention  to  bookkeeping.  He  spent  one  year 
at  B.  G.  Howe's  Business  College,  acting  also  as  a  billing  clerk  for 
S.  R.  Heywood  &  Company,  a  prominent  shoe  manufactory.  After 
concluding  his  commercial  course  in  one  year  he  was  employed  for  a 
time  by  the  First  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Worcester, 
and  later  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  A.  Y.  Thompson  &  Co., 
dealers  in  dry  goods,  where  he  continued  for  two  years,  receiving 
during  the  first  year  as  compensation  for  his  services,  $150,  and  acting 
also  as  watchman  in  the  store.  His  next  position  as  bookkeeper  was 
with  the  woolen  mill  in  Cherry  Valley  where  as  a  boy  he  had  for- 
merly been  employed.  In  1873  he  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  for 
Sanford  &  Co.,  dealers  in  stationery  and  books,  devoting  a  part  of 
his  time  when  not  engaged  in  the  ofiice,  as  salesman  in  the  store. 
His  ability  both  as  a  bookkeeper  and  as  a  shrewd  salesman  were 
quickly  recognized  and  in  1878  he  was  employed  by  G.  Henry  Whit- 
comb  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  envelopes,  and  although  the 
salary  was  less  than  what  he  was  receiving  at  the  office  of  Sanford  & 
Company,  his  keen  judgment  and  good  common  sense  discovered  in 
his  new  position  a  broader  opportunity  and  he  gladly  relinquished 
a  present  advantage  in  the  hope  of  future  gain.     While  in  the  employ 
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of  this  company  he  applied  himself  to  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
details  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  products  and  by  his 
industry,  integrity  and  ability,  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
employers. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  ability  and  ambition 
would  long  continue  as  a  clerk,  and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised 
when,  in  1882,  he  organized  a  company  under  the  firm  name  of 
Logan  &  Lowe  Envelope  Company,  and  started  in  business  for  himself. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  a  year  later,  when  Mr.  Logan  returned 
to  the  employ  of  the  Whitcomb  Company,  and  in  1884  Henry  D, 
Swift,  D.  Wheeler  Swift,  John  S.  Brigham,  and  James  Logan  left  the 
employ  of  G.  Henry  Whitcomb  &  Co.  and  formed  a  partnership 
known  as  Logan,  Swift  &  Brigham  Envelope  Company,  which  on 
account  of  its  improved  machinery  and  its  wise  and  forceful  manage- 
ment by  Mr.  Logan  became  widely  known  and  was  in  every  way 
successful.  The  position  of  this  Company  was  so  commanding  in 
the  business  world,  that  when  steps  were  successfully  taken  to  com- 
bine the  Whitcomb  Company,  the  Hill  Envelope  Company,  and 
seven  other  large  envelope  manufacturing  firms  into  The  United  States 
Envelope  Company,  in  1898  Mr.  Logan  was  made  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  after  fifteen 
years  of  successful  management.  This  Company  employs  at  the 
present  time  about  3000  people  and  the  entire  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Logan. 

Although  deeply  engrossed  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  con- 
nected wiih  his  successful  business  career,  he  kept  up  the  fondness  for 
reading  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  he  never  forgot  the 
influence  his  mother  had  exerted  over  him  in  childhood  and  her 
ambition  on  his  behalf.  Mindful  of  the  many  difficulties  attending 
his  early  education  he  was  very  ready  and  willing  to  lend  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  any  worthy  person  bent  on  securing  an  educa- 
tion and  although  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1904,  and  would  naturally  be  influenced  in  behalf  of  this 
institution,  yet  he  was  liberal  enough  in  his  sympathies  to  allow  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  substantial  aid  to  make  their  own  choice  as  to 
the  colleges  they  wished  to  attend.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  Public  Library  in  Worcester,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  Andrew  Carnegie  made  possible  the  establishment  of  three 
branch  libraries  in  the  City. 
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He  took  special  interest  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  to  it  has  given  liberally  of  his  time  and  money. 
When  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Engler  resigned  from  the  Presidency,  the 
trustees  offered  this  position  to  Mr.  Logan  believing  that  the  insti- 
tution needed  just  the  abiUty  and  influence  which  Mr.  Logan  could 
exert.  This  position,  however,  he  declined  by  reason  of  other  de- 
mands made  upon  his  time.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Logan  is  one  of 
the  best  read  men  in  Worcester  County  and  that  he  is  always 
acceptable  as  a  lecturer  at  Wellesley,  Dartmouth,  Harvard  and 
elsewhere. 

Although  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  so  thoroughly  was  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Logan  recognized  in  Worcester,  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  that  for  fifteen  years  his  fellow-citizens  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the  position  of  Mayor.  It  was  not  until 
1908  that  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  their  request,  and  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  were  they  with  his  administration,  that  for  four  consecutive 
years  he  was  re-elected  to  this  position,  and  would  have  been  con- 
tinued longer  had  he  been  willing  to  accept  the  renomination. 

Into  his  official  position  as  Mayor  he  carried  the  same  high  ideals 
of  business  efl[iciency  and  integrity  that  characterized  his  entire 
career.  There  was  no  department  of  City  Government  that  escaped 
his  watchful  eye,  and  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibiUties  of 
citizenship.  In  an  address  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Worcester, 
March  15,  1910,  Mr.  Logan  declared  that  the  only  hope  of  material 
civic  improvement  was  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  each  community  to  fulfil  their  public  duty  and 
serve  their  fellow  men  regardless  of  personal  and  business  sacrifices. 
''If  we  have  bad  government  in  our  towns  and  cities,  we  cannot  com- 
plain, for  it  is  our  own  fault.  We  have  everywhere  as  good  govern- 
ment as  we  deserve.  The  cause  of  failure  in  government  is  failure  in 
our  duties  as  citizens.  Too  many  are  ready  to  delegate  their  political 
rights  to  someone  else.  .  .  .  Too  often  to-day  we  refer  to  the  grafter, 
as  the  man  who  steals,  or  obtains  wealth  or  power  through  corrupt 
influences,  but  there  is  another  and  worse  kind  of  grafter  and  that  is 
the  man  who  places  his  personal  convenience  above  the  public  good 
and  refuses  to  do  his  part  in  the  community  where  he  receives  the 
benefits  of  American  citizenship,  purchased  at  such  a  tremendous 
cost,  and  gives  nothing  in  return  therefor.  Civic  conditions  are 
better  than  formerly,  but  they  can  be  made  vastly  better,  if  men 
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such  as  you  gathered  here  to-night  do  their  part,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  it  be  done." 

Although  the  population  of  Worcester,  like  the  population  of  many 
of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  is  at  least  two  thirds  composed  of  people 
of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  parentage,  Mr.  Logan  had  no  special 
apprehension  from  this  source,  as  he  believed  that  "the  great  peril  to 
the  country  is  not  in  the  active  political  interest  of  the  foreigner,  but 
in  the  indifference  of  the  native  born  citizen.  Our  aim  should  be 
not  to  make  the  immigrant  a  voter  on  election  day,  but  to  make 
a  citizen,  who  can  be  counted  on  to  do  his  duty  365  days  in  the 
year." 

This  same  broad  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  people  at  large, 
was  specially  manifest  in  his  cordial  relationship  with  and  his  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  3000  operatives  in  his  employ.  So  fair  and 
just  was  he  in  his  dealings,  that  a  prominent  labor  leader  gives  this 
testimonial;  "If  every  man  who  toils,  knew  James  Logan  as  well  as 
I  do,  there  would  never  be  any  question  as  to  how  he  stands  on  the 
labor  question.  If  ever  a  man  lived  who  opens  his  heart  and  soul  to 
the  workers,  that  man  is  James  Logan." 

The  same  devotion  that  he  manifested  toward  educational  and 
municipal  affairs  characterized  James  Logan  in  his  relation  to  all 
religious  and  semi-religious  or  moral  institutions  that  tended  to  the 
improvement  of  the  commimity.  He  is  a  Congregationalist  in  reli- 
gious belief  and  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  in 
Worcester  of  which  he  has  been  a  deacon  for  about  thirty  years. 
He  was  also  President  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association, 
Worcester,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  Association  for  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island.  His  explanation  of  the  helpfulness  of 
any  religious  institution  is  a  very  reasonable  and  sensible  one: 
"To  get  the  best  help  from  the  church,  we  must  be  helpful  to 
it.  We  must  be  loyal  to  it.  We  must  do  our  part  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  it  and  give  to  it  our  time  and  services  and  thought,  and, 
if  God  shall  prosper  us,  our  means  to  support  it,  and  if  we  really  do 
this  and  really  desire  to  grow  to  the  stature  of  men,  the  church  of 
God  will  help  us  to  attain  it  as  will  no  other  agency  on  the  earth." 

Mr.  Logan  has  been  officially  connected  with  many  organization 
such  as  trustee  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings, 
President  of  the  Worcester  County  Mechanical  Association,  Director 
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of  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  Trustee  of  the  Bancroft  Scholar- 
ship, Trustee  of  the  Worcester  City  Hospital,  President  of  the  Con- 
gregational Club.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason  and  one  of  the  active 
members  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  New  England.  He  served  six 
years  in  the  National  Guard  and  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 

On  December  10,  1879,  Mr.  Logan  married  Annie  D.,  daughter  of 
Levi  Johnson  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Their  children  are  Oscar 
Johnson  who  died  in  infancy,  Donald  Brigham,  Alice,  and  Ruth,  wife 
of  James  Gibson  Taylor. 

Although  circumstances  to  a  large  extent  determined  his  course  of 
conduct  for  many  years,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  deliberate  and  firm 
choice  led  him  to  his  later  career  and  enabled  him  to  accompUsh 
great  things  in  business  and  civic  life,  and  out  of  his  own  experience 
he  gives  this  advice  to  the  young  people  of  to-day: 

"Keep  good  habits,  establish  a  church  connection,  not  for  what  can 
be  gotten  out  of  it,  but  for  what  can  be  put  into  it,  for  it  is  putting 
into  the  church  which  makes  for  growth,  more  than  taking  out  of  it. 
Take  an  interest  in  the  political  Ufe  of  your  city,  and  work,  work, 
work." 

He  knew  full  well  how  easy  it  was  for  people  to  lose  hope  and  heart, 
and  to  give  way  to  the  lowest  that  is  in  them,  and  he  confidently 
asserts  that,  "a  part  of  our  constructive  work  is  to  take  the  broken 
wrecks  of  humanity  who  are  going  to  the  rear,  beaten  in  life's  battle 
with  sin  and  wickedness,  and  halt  them  and  put  new  hope  into  them, 
and  then  form  them  into  a  mighty  rear-guard  to  be  eventually  led 
back  to  the  firing  line  as  good  American  citizens." 
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GEORGE  BAILEY  LORING  was  bom  November  8,  1817,  in 
the  North  Parish  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  died  at  his 
farm  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  September  21,  1891.  His 
father  was  the  Rev.  Bailey  Loring,  his  grandfather  William  Loring, 
descended  from  Caleb  Loring,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  the  town  of  Hull.  His  mother  was  Sallie  P. 
Osgood,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Pickman  Osgood  and  niece  of 
Colonel  Samuel  Osgood  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  performed 
notable  public  service  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  first  Postmaster-general  under 
Washington  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  City. 

George  Bailey  Loring  studied  at  Franklin  Academy,  where  he  was 
taught  by  Simeon  Putnam,  Cyrus  Pierce  and  John  Richardson. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1838,  having  paid 
a  part  of  his  expenses  by  teaching.  Like  many  young  men  he  spent 
his  first  year  after  graduation  in  school  work  in  North  Reading, 
Andover  and  Boston.  He  was  pleasantly  remembered  in  this  capa- 
city. His  ambition  was  to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law;  his  father 
wanted  him  to  become  a  minister;  they  compromised  on  medicine, 
which  he  began  to  study  first  with  Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge  of  North 
Andover,  then  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  followed  courses 
of  medical  lectures  at  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  for  three  years  and 
received  his  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1842.  After  practising 
for  a  few  months  in  North  Andover  he  was  the  following  year  given 
the  position  of  surgeon  to  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Chelsea.  This 
appointment,  which  came  to  him  through  John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  he  held  for  seven  years  to  a  day.  His  residence  at 
the  Hospital  was  interrupted,  however,  in  1848,  by  a  journey  to 
Europe,  where  he  witnessed  some  of  the  revolutionary  episodes  of  that 
exciting  epoch  and  wrote  his  impressions  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Boston  Post.     He  was  also  detailed  by  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker, 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  examine  and  report  the  condition  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  System. 

In  1851  Dr.  Loring  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  married  Mary 
Toppan  Pickman,  and  two  years  later,  having  shown  great  activity  in 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  was  appointed  Postmaster,  holding 
that  office  until  1857.  He  had  already  begun  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  agriculture,  and  was  called  to  various  parts  of  the  comitry  to  deliver 
lectures  and  addresses.  He  was  an  intelligent  student  of  the  new 
methods  which  science  was  beginning  to  advocate  and  he  made  prac- 
tical use  of  many  of  the  mechanical  inventions  which  were  destined 
to  revolutionize  farming  in  this  country.  He  advocated  and  prac- 
tised drainage  of  clay  lands.  His  study  of  soils  caused  him  to  see 
the  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  root  crops.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  import  and  breed  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  he  became  widely 
known  as  a  brilliant  student  of  the  problems  of  agriculture.  His 
essays,  editorials,  letters  and  speeches  did  a  great  deal  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  this  most  important  industry.  In  1862  he  addressed  the 
Mississippi  Sorghum  Growers,  the  Cattle  Association  of  Chicago,  the 
American  Forestry  Association  at  Cincinnati;  in  1863  he  addressed 
the  Dairy  Association  of  Iowa  and  the  Forestry  Association  at  St. 
Paul,  and  was  again  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  meeting 
in  Montreal  in  1864.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  constant  request 
in  which  he  was  as  an  authority  in  his  favorite  avocation. 

In  1864  he  founded  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  and 
served  as  its  President  until  his  death  in  1891.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  he  was  a  Trustee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promoting  of  Agriculture  from 
1859  until  1863  and  was  Vice-president  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society. 

His  uncle,  the  Hon.  Ga\'ton  P.  Osgood,  had  been  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Essex  North  District  and  George  B.  Loring, 
naturally  yielding  to  his  influence,  sided  with  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  was  then  "out  of  office,"  so  that  he  was  deprived  of  active 
participation  in  public  affairs.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  he  had  foreseen  (although  he  had  been  in  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power),  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  the  Government  and 
he  made  many  speeches  advocating  the  active  prosecution  of  hos- 
tilities, but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  conservatives,  who  were 
supporting  General  Devens  against  John  A.  Andrew  as  Governor  of 
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Massachusetts.  In  1864,  finding  that  he  was  out  of  accord  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  refused  any  longer  to  attend  the  National 
Conventions  and  came  out  squarely  in  favor  of  the  reelection  of 
President  Lincoln. 

In  January,  1866,  Dr.  Loring  took  his  seat  as  a  Republican  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  and  immediately  began 
active  participation  in  the  complicated  politics  of  the  day.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  and  as  such  supported 
Charles  Sumner  in  his  bitter  struggle  with  the  adventurous  President 
Johnson  regarding  the  policy  of  reconstruction.  He  made  a  speech 
before  the  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  his  argument  in  favor 
of  the  resolutions  upholding  Sumner  was  so  convincing  that  they 
were  adopted  almost  unanimously.  He  was  reelected  to  the  General 
Court  in  1867  and  the  following  year  he  was  State  Delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  which  nominated  General  Grant  as 
President.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  during  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  election  of  the  silent  soldier.  When  Grant  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  second  term  Dr.  Loring  was  again  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Delegation  and  made  a  speech  nominating  Henry  Wilson  as 
Vice-president. 

In  1876  the  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati. 
Dr.  Loring  advocated  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine,  but  when 
the  choice  of  the  party  was  found  to  be  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  he 
acquiesced  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  rallies  of  the 
campaign. 

During  this  campaign  of  1872  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from 
the  Second  Essex  District,  which  comprised  the  towns  of  Marble- 
head,  Salem,  Peabody,  Danvers,  Wenham  and  Lynnfield.  He  was 
honored  in  being  chosen  as  President  of  the  Senate  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  the  foiir  succeeding 
terms.  As  State  Senator  he  advocated  the  grant  of  $50,000  to  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  was  successful  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  act  which  Agassiz  especially  desired  for  the  building 
up  of  that  great  institution.  He  opposed  the  merger  of  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  with  a  line  of  railway  owned  and  managed  by  the  Common- 
wealth; the  policy  which  he  advocated  was  adopted  and  applied  for 
years  to  the  management  of  the  Tunnel.  When  the  Legislature,  as 
index  to  the  public  conscience,  began  to  repent  of  the  injustice  done 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  session  of  1872  by  passing  a  resolution  con- 
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demning  him  for  his  proposition  regarding  the  regimental  colors, 
Dr.  Loring  made  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  rescinding  the 
obnoxious  criticism  and  caused  it  to  be  stricken  from  the  records. 
He  was  still  frequently  called  upon  to  lecture  on  his  favorite  topic 
of  agriculture  and  was  a  favorite  speaker  at  the  public  meetings  of 
agricultural  associations  all  over  the  country.  He  also  pronounced 
a  carefully  prepared  eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner. 

In  1874  Dr.  Loring  became  a  candidate  for  the  National  Congress. 
His  opponent  was  the  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson  of  Gloucester, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Democratic  Party.  Dr. 
Loring  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred  and  made  so 
good  an  impression  that  he  was  reelected.  He  favored  resumption 
of  specie  payments  and  his  speeches  on  that  bill  were  regarded  as 
models  of  sound,  cogent  reasoning.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  rebuilding  William  and  Mary  College  and  greatly  enhanced 
his  reputation  as  a  scholarly  statesman  and  his  popularity  in  Virginia. 
He  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  Judge  Collamer,  whose  statue 
was  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  State  of  Vermont.  When  various 
charges  against  Massachusetts  were  made  in  the  House  and  Dr. 
Loring  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  old  Bay  State,  his  plea 
was  warmly  received  by  his  fellow  members  and  by  the  country. 

On  the  day  before  President  Garfield  was  mortally  wounded  he 
appointed  Dr.  Loring  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  gave  him  his  instructions  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  it  was  the  President's  desire  should  be  developed  on  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  lines.  For  four  years  until  April, 
1885,  through  President  Arthur's  administration.  Dr.  Loring  applied 
to  this  work  great  diligence  and  acumen.  Its  crop  reports  and 
prognostications,  its  unrivaled  accuracy  in  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  statistics,  its  activity  in  the  investigation  of  all  industries 
associated  w4th  the  land  and  in  the  nature  and  spread  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  other  diseases  affecting  domestic  animals,  its  study 
of  the  best  of  sorghums  and  other  sugar-producing  plants,  its  gener- 
osity in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  its  experiments  in  the  introduction 
of  various  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  suitable  for  the  various 
soils  and  climates  of  the  country,  its  promotion  of  the  science  of  forestry 
and  its  advocacy  of  irrigation  as  an  aid  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
were  so  notable  that  it  soon  entrenched  itself  firmly  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  this  confidence  was  reflected  in  the  large  appropria- 
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tions  made  by  Congress  for  increasing  its  eflficiency.  Dr.  Loring  was 
constantly  called  upon  to  address  boards  and  associations  all  over 
the  country  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  societies  engaged 
in  fostering  the  agricultural  industries. 

Having  put  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  he  resigned  as  Commissioner  and  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Portugal,  where  he  represented  the  country  with 
credit.  He  embodied  his  experiences  in  a  book  entitled  "A  Year  in 
Portugal."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "The  Farm  Yard  Club  of 
Jotham  "  and  of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles, 
for  the  most  part  bearing  on  his  favorite  subject. 

His  first  wife  died  in  1878,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Dwight,  for  two  years  Librarian  to  the  City  of 
Boston,  June  10,  1880,  he  married  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Hildreth  of  New 
York  City,  whose  rare  accomplishments  and  social  gifts  made  her 
salon  in  Washington  a  social  center.  Dr.  Loring  was  a  large,  tall 
man  of  fine  presence,  very  hospitable  and  genial.  He  was  a  typical 
example  of  the  cultured  Massachusetts  statesman,  scholarly  and 
eloquent,  gracious  and  earnest,  with  a  definite  aim  before  his  ambi- 
tion —  not  only  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  own  generation,  but  by 
common  sense  and  foresight  to  increase  the  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  the  generations  that  were  to  follow.  He  left  a  definite  and 
worthy  impress  on  the  development  of  his  country  and  his  services 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  men  live  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
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ROBERT  McALPIN  was  bora  in  Cokensie,  Scotland,  March 
4,  1837,  and  died  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  March  1,  1911. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  McAlpin,  bom  1808  and  died  1902, 
and  Janet  Young. 

His  grandfather  was  Frederick  McAlpin,  and  a  descendant  of 
Kenneth  McAlpin.  His  father  was  an  engineer,  a  man  well  char- 
acterized as  practical,  economical,  and  religious. 

In  early  life  Robert  McAlpin  had  regular  tasks  of  manual  labor 
which  he  performed  so  efficiently  that  it  led  to  early  promotion.  His 
education  was  acquired  by  hard  study  largely  during  his  evenings, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

He  was  very  fond  of  reading  the  Bible,  books  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  the  technical  magazines.  He  enjoyed  works  of  his- 
tory and  biography,  and  knew  his  Scott,  Burns,  and  Shakespeare. 

He  began  active  work  in  a  paper  mill  at  Portobello,  Scotland,  in 
1851.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  America  in  one  of  the  typical 
sailing  vessels  of  that  day.  At  this  time  one  of  the  most  active 
manufacturing  districts  of  New  England  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  River  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts. 
Here  the  young  man  worked  his  way  in  every  department  of  a  paper 
mill  until  he  became  absolute  master  of  every  detail  of  its  work. 
He  became  familiar  with  every  piece  of  machinery,  could  take  a 
steam-engine  apart,  repair  it,  and  put  it  together  again.  He  could 
fire  a  boiler  better  than  a  fireman  and  run  a  machine  better  than  a 
machine  tender.  Having  mastered  the  mechanical  practice  and  the 
chemical  science  of  the  paper-making  business,  he  was  prepared  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  his  time. 

Lee,  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  town  in 
the  United  States  to  gain  fame  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  its 
first  mill  was  built  in  1801.  In  1857  it  was  the  center  of  paper  in- 
terests, having  25  mills.  From  1860  to  1880  Mr.  McAlpin  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  mills  of  the  Smith  Paper  Company,  in  that  town. 
In  these  mills  he  began  his  first  experiments  in  making  paper  out  of 
wood-pulp,  and  produced  the  first  sheet  of  paper  made  from  ground 
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wood-pulp  in  the  United  States.  He  continued  his  experimentation 
until  he  was  able  to  produce  news-print  paper  which  could  be  sold  in 
the  New  York  market  at  one-half  the  former  cost.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  process  which  has  resulted  in  the  low  cost  both  of  the 
daily  newspaper  and  of  the  best  literature  in  the  world. 

From  1880  to  1885  he  was  President  of  the  McAlpin  Brothers 
&  Company  Paper  Mills,  at  Lee.  In  1885  he  became  associated  with 
capitalists  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  with  lumber  interests  of 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  He  was  Secretary  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Company  at  Mar- 
inette, Wisconsin,  from  1885  to  1896.  He  arranged  at  once  for 
the  purchase  of  sawdust  from  the  lumber  mills  which  he  used  for 
fuel  in  place  of  coal,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  25  per 
cent.  He  then  arranged  with  the  lumber  people  to  take  the  logs 
floated  down  the  rivers  which  were  unfit  for  lumber,  and  use 
them  for  wood-pulp.  In  1890  he  built  what  became  known  as  the 
Park  Mills,  at  that  time  the  largest  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the 
United  States. 

A  few  years  later  he  became  interested  in  indurated  fiber  ware, 
from  which  the  paper  pails  and  other  receptacles  are  made.  He 
invented  and  patented  a  machine  for  making  it,  and  was  President 
of  the  American  Indurated  Fibre  Company.  From  1902  to  1906 
he  was  President  of  the  West  Side  Paper  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McAlpin  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin,  1888-1892,  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  same  place,  1889-1896.  He  was  Secretary  of  Evening  Star 
Lodge,  F.  &  A.M.  of  Lee.  He  invented  and  patented  a  machine  for 
leading  paper  through  calender  rolls.  In  politics  he  was  identified 
with  the  Republican  party  although  he  voted  for  Cleveland.  In 
church  relations  he  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

The  influences  which  he  felt  had  most  to  do  with  his  success  in 
life  were  the  home,  private  study,  contact  with  men  in  active  life, 
the  school  and  early  companionship.  The  influence  of  his  mother 
in  the  home  held  high  place  in  his  estimate,  both  as  an  inspiration 
intellectually  and  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  help.  As  a  mode  of 
relaxation  from  regular  duties  he  was  always  delighted  in  music, 
which  he  studied  all  his  life,  singing  and  composing  to  a  certain 
extent.  He  was  delighted  in  Scottish  history  and  the  literature 
of  Scott  and  Burns  were  household  words  with  him. 
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His  advice  for  young  Americans  was  "always  to  work  hard  and 
do  everything  thoroughly  and  efficiently;  that  success  was  dependent 
upon  sobriety,  honesty  and  industry;  that  every  man  should  live  a 
clean,  pure  life,  as  taught  in  the  Bible." 

He  was  married  September  26,  1860,  to  Harriet,  born  1841, 
died  March  31,  1914,  daughter  of  Milo  A.  Graves  and  Martha 
Clark,  granddaughter  of  Lucius  Graves  and  Elizabeth  Bidwell,  and 
of  Kenez  Clark  and  Martha  Pomeroy,  and  a  descendant  from 
Thomas  Graves,  who  came  from  England  in  1624  to  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAlpin  have  had  seven  children: 
Charles  Walter,  paper-maker,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana;  Robert 
Arthur,  town  clerk  of  Easthampton,  Massachusetts;  Louis  A.,  cashier, 
Farmers'  &  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Marinette,  Wisconsin;  Maurice 
De  Witt,  Vice-president,  Brander  Smith  &  Co.,  paper  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  Chicago;  Hattie,  wife  of  L.  K.  McNeil,  Helena 
Montana;  Milo  Frederick,  Department  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Company;  and  Ellen,  deceased. 

The  story  of  Mr.  McAlpin's  life  is  best  told  by  the  mere  recital 
of  his  deeds,  for  he  was  a  man  of  action.  The  number  of  his  good 
deeds  and  work  show  his  astonishing  vitality,  and  in  their  character, 
full  in  accomplishment,  gradually  unfolded,  appears  the  fine  and  noble 
spirit  that  was  behind  them.  Robert  McAlpin  grew  up  in  a  good 
home  presided  over  by  good  parents  who  knew  the  value  of  a  good 
name,  and  they  taught  their  son  the  importance  of  a  sound  character. 

Mr.  McAlpin  took  high  rank  among  America's  great  manufac- 
turers. His  achievements  in  business  and  philanthropy  earned  for 
him  world-wide  distinction.  The  broadening  influence  of  successful 
organizing  helped  to  give  him  the  self-confidence  and  boldness  of 
initiative  which  brought  success  to  his  efforts.  Successful  beyond  a 
large  majority  of  men  who  must  win  every  step  of  their  prosperity  by 
their  own  strength  and  skill  Mr.  McAlpin  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  men.  His  pleasing  manner  and  cheery  disposition  made  him 
a  welcome  companion  or  guest  in  all  circles.  One  of  his  finest  traits 
was  his  disposition  to  help  others.  All  through  his  life  and  especially 
during  the  years  of  his  substantial  success  his  path  was  marked  by 
kindly  deeds  toward  those  who  were  weaker  and  poorer  and  who 
needed  a  kindly  word  or  substantial  help.  Many  benefactions  both 
private  and  public  went  freely  from  his  hands.  By  these  deeds  his 
memory  will  be  treasured  by  many  who  will  sadly  miss  him. 
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WILLIAM  MATHEWS,  lawyer,  educator  and  author, 
was  bom  in  Waterville,  Maine,  July  28,  1818,  and  died 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  14,  1909.  He  was 
the  son  of  Simeon  and  Clymena  (Esty)  Mathews.  His  father 
was  a  storekeeper,  and  a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  man.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  moral  character  and  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  early  life. 

After  leaving  the  primary  school,  he  was  sent  to  the  Waterville 
Academy  and  the  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  entering  Waterville 
College  with  the  class  of  1835.  From  here  he  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  College, 
gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1868.  He  then  attended 
the  Harvard  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1839.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  bar  in  1838  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Waterville 
in  1841.  Having  a  mind  with  a  strong  Uterary  bent  he  soon 
started  a  newspaper;  this  was  called"  Watervillonian,"  but  its  name 
was  soon  changed  to  the  "Yankee  Blade,"  under  which  name  it  be- 
came well  known.  The  paper  was  moved  to  Gardiner,  Maine,  in 
1843  and  to  Boston  in  1847;  there  it  had  a  large  subscription  Ust 
and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  journals  in  the  country.  In 
1856  it  was  sold  and  united  with  the  ''Portfolia."  After  the  sale 
of  his  paper,   Mr.   Mathews  went  to  Chicago. 

He  was  Ubrarian  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  Chicago 
from  1859  to  1862.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  position 
he  held  until  1875. 

After  leaving  the  University  he  devoted  his  time  entirely  to 
hterature,  removing  to  Boston,  which  ever  after  was  his  home. 
His  first  pubhshed  work  was  entitled  "Getting  On  In  The  World," 
or  "Hints  on  Success  in  Life."  Editions  of  the  work  have  been 
issued  by  three  London  houses  and  by  one  Canadian,  and  three 
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translations  of  it  have  been  made  into  Swedish  and  one  into  the 
Magyar  language.  Of  this  book  the  late  Henry  W.  Paine  said, 
"Have  read  it  through  with  great  interest.  Had  I  fallen  in  with 
this  book  forty  years  ago  it  would  have  saved  me  from  many  seri- 
ous mistakes  and  the  loss  of  much  time."  "The  great  Conversers 
and  other  Essays"  appeared  in  1874.  Of  this  the  "Chicago  Trib- 
une" said,  "One  vsill  make  the  acquaintance  of  more  authors 
in  the  course  of  a  single  one  of  his  essays,  than  are  probably  to  be 
met  with,  in  the  same  Umited  space  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
realm  of  our  Hterature."  In  1876  appeared  "Words,  Their  Use 
and  Abuse."  Of  this  the  "Boston  Transcript"  said,  "This  book 
is  so  interesting  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  take  it  with  him 
for  reading  on  the  cars,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  his  sum- 
mer retreat,  instead  of  the  newspaper  or  the  last  novel."  In  1877 
he  pubhshed  "Hours  ^vith  Men  and  Books."  Of  this  work  the 
"Sheffield  (England)  Post"  said,  "Any  one  desirous  of  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  thinkers  and  actors  of  all  ages, 
and  to  have  in  a  compendious  form  intelligent  opinions  on  their 
Hves  and  works,  will  find  herein  the  result  of  deep  research  and 
sound  reflection."  In  1877  he  published  "Monday  Chats,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  the  translator.  Of  these  the  "Boston  Globe"  says, 
"No  essays  of  the  kind  in  modern  hterature  are  superior  if  equal 
to  these  masterly  portraitures  in  which  philosophy  and  elegance 
are  happily  combined."  In  1879  "Oratory  and  Orators."  In 
this  work  he  treats  of  the  great  English,  Irish  and  American  orators 
in  a  manner  which  evinces  profound  research  and  well-balanced 
judgment.  In  1881  "Literary  Style  and  Other  Essays."  The 
"Independent,"  New  York,  says,  "The  Essays  are  as  entertaining 
as  they  are  instructive."  In  1888,  "Men,  Places,  and  Things."  "A 
volume  that  should  be  read  for  the  immense  amount  of  information 
that  it  contains,"  — "Philadelphia  Press."  In  1888,  "Wit  and 
Humor,  Their  Use  and  Abuse."  Professor  Mathews  says  he  wrote 
this  book,  "beheving  that  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  the  comic 
'teachers  of  true  philosophy,'  especially  those  of  the  highest 
order,  are  not,  in  general,  duly  appreciated;  that  we  Americans 
need  their  aid  more  perhaps  than  any  other  people."  He  wrote 
in  1896  "Nugae  Literarie,  or  Brief  Essays  on  Literary,  Social  and 
Other  Themes,"  and  in  1903,  "  Conquering  Success."     He  wrote  in 
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1896,  Critical  and  Bibliographical  Notes  to  a  fine  illustrated  edition 
of  Bulwer's  works,  in  forty  volumes.  He  also  contributed  to 
"The  North  American  Review,"  "Appleton's  Encyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography,"  etc.  Taken  as  a  whole  his  works  form  an 
excellent  course  in  English  literature.  They  have  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  married  three  times.  He  left  no  children. 
His  first  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Dingley,  of  Winslow,  Maine, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  1848.  He  married  second,  in  1859, 
Isabel  I.  Marshall,  of  China,  Maine.  His  third  wife,  who  sur- 
vived him,  was  Miss  Harriet  N.  Griggs,  of  Chicago,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  July  5,  1865.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Ichabod 
and  Lydia  C.  Griggs. 

Dr.  Mathews  was  a  man  of  strong  and  earnest  convictions. 
His  fame,  as  a  forceful  author  of  most  excellent  books  of  strong 
teaching  power  and  an  inspiration  to  all  the  people,  was  world- 
wide. By  his  death  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  who 
knew  him  personally  and  through  his  excellent  books  is  left  vacant. 
The  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  man,  his  fife,  and  character 
which  came  from  everywhere  was  most  noteworthy.  His  work 
fives  after  him,  its  influence  is  excellent  and  ennobfing. 
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DESCENDED  from  a  long  line  of  worthy  ancestors,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  Origen  Hall  Merrick,  the  subject  of  this  biogra- 
phy, would  be  a  man  of  strong  character  who,  by  reason  of 
his  influence  upon  his  fellow  men,  would  leave  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it.  On  his  father's  side  the  line  is  traced  to  Thomas  Merrick, 
who  was  born  in  Wales  in  1620,  came  to  America  in  1630  with  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  Springfield  in  1638.  The  paternal  Hne  runs 
directly  back  to  the  Welsh  family  of  Meyricks,  who  have  possessed 
the  same  ancestral  estate  at  Bodergan,  Anglesey,  in  Wales  for  over  a 
thousand  years. 

But  more  significant  than  ancestral  fame  or  achievement,  was  the 
environment  and  activity  of  his  own  life  from  the  beginning.  Born 
in  Willington,  Connecticut,  in  1854,  into  a  typical  New  England  home 
of  piety,  intelligence,  and  industry,  trained  as  only  such  fortunate 
children  are  trained,  it  could  not,  humanly  speaking,  be  otherwise 
than  that  he  should  himself  become  a  true  type  of  our  best  citizen- 
ship. His  father,  Timothy  Merrick,  was  one  of  the  forceful  men  of 
great  constructive  and  executive  ability  indigenous  in  New  England, 
to  whom  the  organizing  and  management  of  large  industrial  enter- 
prises seems  almost  a  matter  of  instinct.  He  had  a  remarkable 
memory  which,  if  not  the  very  foundation  of  knowledge,  is  one  of  its  in- 
dispensable ingredients ;  he  was  also  of  a  notably  strict,  but  by  no 
means  narrow,  rehgious  nature.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Origen 
Hall,  whose  wife  was  Salina  Preston,  was  born  in  1806  and  died  in 
1888;  and  his  father's  father,  Joseph  Merrick,  who  married  Lodicea 
Dunton,  was  born  in  1789  and  died  in  1854. 

Mr.  Merrick  inherited  a  pronounced  Uterary  taste  and  a  genuine 
love  of  Nature.  To  these  traits  were  added,  especially  from  his 
mother,  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  that  represent  the  true 
maternal  influence.  Education,  for  him,  was  not  something  apart 
into  which  he  must  be  driven,  or  for  which  he  must  struggle  against 
heavy  odds.  He  loved  books  and  the  knowledge  gained  from  them, 
and  the  opportunity  to  gratify  his  literary  tastes  was  not  wanting. 
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Had  his  own  youthful  inclinations  alone  been  consulted,  he  would 
have  studied  law  at  Harvard,  but  in  accordance  with  his  father's 
wishes,  manufacturing  became  his  life-work. 

This  decision,  however,  made  no  break  in  the  intellectual  culture 
which  he  so  strongly  desired,  and  in  no  wise  interfered  with  its  fulfil- 
ment. He  prepared  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary  in  Easthampton, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1872.  From 
Williston  he  entered  Brown  Univeristy,  graduating  with  the  class 
of  1876,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  The  year  follo'sv'ing  his 
graduation  he  went  abroad  with  his  father,  where  the  education  for 
which  the  foundations  had  been  so  well  laid  was  carried  on  to 
broader  purpose  and  with  wider  outlook. 

On  his  return  he  became  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Merrick  Thread 
Mills,  built  by  his  father  in  1865  at  Holyoke.  His  grandfather, 
Origen  Hall,  had  been  the  first  thread  manufacturer  in  this  country, 
and  by  reason  of  this  direct  mechanical  inheritance  he  soon  acquired 
a  thorough,  practical  understanding  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  business  and  became  closely  identified  with  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  mills. 

In  1883  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Pauline  Fitch,  the  daughter  of 
George  Asa  Fitch  and  Lucy  Jane  (Smith)  Fitch,  Her  mother's 
parents  were  Abraham  Smith  and  JuUa  Anne  (Ely)  Smith,  her  father 
being  the  son  of  Asa  Fitch  and  Sophronia  (Olcott)  Fitch.  Asa  Fitch 
was  descended  from  James  Fitch,  who  came  to  America  in  1638  from 
Bocking,  Essex  county,  England,  and  a  more  remote  ancestor  was 
William  Fitch  of  Widdington,  Essex  County. 

Mr.  Merrick  remained  in  the  Thread  Mills  until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1894.  A  few  years  later  the  Merrick  Thread  Company  was 
incorporated  into  the  English  syndicate  known  as  the  American 
Thread  Company.  Mr.  Merrick,  however,  remained  in  the  mill 
until  1906,  when  he  retired  from  active  business  and  moved  to  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
in  the  happy  companionship  of  his  family  and  his  many  literary 
friends.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  a  ready  wit,  a  brilliant  con- 
versationaUst,  and  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  views.  He  loved 
Nature  in  all  her  moods  and  was  a  favorite  and  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  Megantic  Club,  where  he  spent  many  summers.  The 
following  tribute,  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Club  by  a  fellow 
member,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  him: 
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"  Nothing  more  surely  brings  out  the  better  traits  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  than  the  close  association  of  the  camp,  where  each  person 
displays  his  ovm  characteristic  traits.  There  are  the  quiet,  sympa- 
thetic hsteners,  and  those  whose  animated  and  inspiring  thoughts 
easily  find  clear  and  edifying  expression.  Among  the  latter  none 
was  more  cordially  welcomed  and  esteemed  than  our  comrade  and 
friend,  O.  H.  Merrick;  alwaj^s  cordial,  kind,  and  responsive  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Woods.  Among  the  personal  characteristics  of  a  man 
that  betrays  his  true  nature  is  his  regard  for  his  family,  his  solicitude 
for  them  in  his  absence,  his  thought  of  their  future  well-being  and 
comfort.  Strong,  vigorous,  and  cheerful,  there  was  no  intimation 
that  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  leave  us.  Good  comrade,  kind, 
genial  gentleman;  interested  in  everybody  and  in  everything  that 
pertained  to  life  of  the  woods." 

Mr.  Merrick  was  also  a  member  of  the  University  Club,  the  Repub- 
lican Club,  the  Massachusetts  Club,  the  Home  Market  Club,  the 
Brookline  Country  Club,  the  Middlesex  Club,  and  of  the  Brown 
University  Alumni  Association.  In  politics  he  was  a  steadfast 
RepubUcan,  in  church  affiliations  a  Baptist.  In  none  of  these  rela- 
tions was  he  a  mere  figurehead  but  an  active,  strenuous  worker  and 
judicious  counselor,  bearing  his  part  wisely  and  well,  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  God  and  man. 

Survived  by  his  widow  and  two  sons,  Kenneth  and  Robert  Hall, 
he  died  at  his  home  in  BrookUne,  March  20,  1912. 
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TIMOTHY  MERRICK  was  born  in  Willington,  Connecticut, 
December  2,  1823,  and  died  March  19,  1894,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  He  belonged  to  a  family  connection  that 
is  distinguished  in  New  England  for  the  sturdy  integrity  and  the 
religious  devotion  which  seem  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the 
Welsh  race  from  which  the  American  family  of  this  name  originally 
sprung.  The  motto  of  the  ancestral  "Meyricks"  in  Wales  was 
"Without  God  nothing;  God  and  enough." 

The  earliest  immigrant  ancestor  of  Timothy  Merrick  was  Thomas 
Merrick,  who  came  from  Wales  to  Boston  in  1636.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  married  four  times.  Justina  Lovicea  Hall,  Sarah 
Brown  Congdon,  Priscilla  Braislin,  and  Harriet  Emma  Allen  became 
successively  his  wives.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  children,  five 
sons  and  four  daughters;  five  of  these  were  graduated,  one  from 
Brown  University,  two  from  Harvard,  one  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  one  from  Vassar.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  more  than  seventy  men  and  women  bearing  the 
name  of  Merrick  were  graduated  from  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  year  1904. 

Timothy  Merrick  grew  up  on  a  Connecticut  farm  and  thus  gained 
the  fiber  and  the  simple,  wholesome  notions  of  life  that  such  con- 
ditions ought  always  to  produce.  He  tried  work  in  a  cotton  mill 
when  ten  years  of  age,  but  long  hours  of  monotonous  work  and  slen- 
der wages  made  the  farm  seem  a  more  desirable  opportunity  for  his 
maturing  powers,  and  after  some  weary  months  in  the  mill  he  returned 
to  his  father's  acres.  At  odd  times,  before  he  was  twenty-one,  he 
learned  the  shoemaker's  trade,  but  decided  against  this  occupation 
as  a  Hfe  business  because  of  its  unhealthy  character.  In  1847  he 
began  work  for  the  Willington  Thread  Company.  Eight  years  later 
he  entered  into  employment  with  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company. 
In  1860  he  formed  with  his  brother  Austin,  and  his  father-in-law, 
Origen  Hall,  the  co-partnership  of  Merrick  Brothers  and  Company, 
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at  Mansfield  Center,  Connecticut.  This  company  engaged  in  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  spooling  thread  bought  in  the  skein.  A  spinning 
department  was  soon  added  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  business, 
and  was  almost  immediately  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
natural  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  company 
at  length  required  a  new  field  of  operation,  which  was  found  in 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

In  1865  the  Merrick  Thread  Company  was  organized  there  with 
a  capital  of  $200,000,  which  superseded  the  former  partnership; 
and  this  company  was  absorbed  soon  after  Mr.  Merrick's  death  by 
the  American  Thread  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000. 
Timothy  Merrick  was  the  chief  force  in  carrj'ing  the  business  of 
thread  making  to  this  great  success.  He  was  both  Treasurer  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Company.  In  1866  less  than  one  hundred 
persons  were  employed  in  his  factory,  and  the  product  was  then  half 
a  million  spools  of  thread  annually.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Merrick's 
death  the  output  of  the  mill  was  twelve  times  as  large  and  thirteen 
hundred  people  were  employed. 

Mr.  Merrick's  later  years  were  occupied  with  other  matters 
besides  the  manufacture  of  thread;  for  he  was  financially  interested 
in  several  industrial  enterprises,  such  as  the  Hudson  River  Water- 
Power  and  Paper  Company  —  later  absorbed  by  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  the  Farr  Alpaca  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president,  and  the  INIerrick  Lumber  Company.  He  was  also 
president  of  two  Holyoke  banks. 

A  man  of  his  large  business  capacity  naturally  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs  —  municipal,  state,  and  national;  but  he 
kept  aloof  from  political  office,  excepting  that  of  city  councilor, 
which  he  held  for  a  time.  At  the  National  Republican  Convention 
which  nominated  James  A.  Garfield  to  the  presidency  he  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  District.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston,  and  its 
president  in  1888  and  1889.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  from  his  young  manhood  on  through  life,  a  stanch, 
large-minded,  useful  citizen;  worthy  to  be  named  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor  as  the  sons  of  New  England  are  assembled  in  a  memorial 
volume. 
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THE  history  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Boston  and 
the  history  of  Arthur  Webster  Newell  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  are  so  closely  related  that  they  may  be  regarded 
in  their  salient  features  as  almost  identical.  He  was  a  man  capa- 
able  of  merging  himself  in  the  institution  that  he  served,  and  his 
is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  instances  in  these  changing  times 
where  the  entire  public  life  has  found  one  main  channel  of  expres- 
sion and  only  one.  Bom  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  January  30, 
1854,  he  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town.  The  advantages  which  his  parents  could  give  him  were 
not  extensive  and  he  early  began  to  support  himself.  After  some 
months  of  experience  in  another  bank,  he  took  the  position  of  book- 
keeper in  the  Fourth  National  Bank  in  1875.  Here  he  was  steadily 
advanced  until  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  1879  and  in  1897  was 
chosen  to  the  presidency  From  being  one  of  the  smaller  institu- 
tions the  bank  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  business  in  its  section 
of  the  city  and  especially  with  the  development  of  the  great  markets 
and  provision  houses  on  which  this  bank  has  largely  relied.  The 
steady  and  stable  growth  of  this  institution,  without  any  periods 
of  recession,  has  been  an  evidence  of  Mr.  NewelFs  oversight  and 
personal  direction  and  is  a  monument  to  his  wisdom  and  efficiency. 
With  a  loyal  and  able  board  of  directors,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
an  institution  where  the  foresight  and  initiative  of  one  man  have 
been  the  dominant  factor.  His  associates  felt  his  power,  they 
trusted  him  implicitly  and  were  ready  to  defer  to  his  judgment, 
often  to  a  degree  beyond  his  own  inclination.  He  was  a  man  capa- 
ble of  bearing  responsibility,  and  when  he  once  accepted  it  he  was 
unstinted  in  the  energy  with  which  he  discharged  it.  He  had  all 
the  qualifications  that  pertain  to  a  good  banker,  whether  in  the 
position  of  messenger  boy  or  of  President.  He  was  quick,  accurate 
and  reliable,  both  mentally  and  morally.  He  knew  his  business 
thoroughly  and  had  learned  it  in  the  school  of  experience,  growing 
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with  the  demands  that  came  upon  him  and  meeting  the  unfolding 
opportunities  with  comprehension  and  effectiveness.  The  merging 
of  the  National  Hamilton  Bank  in  1903  with  the  Fourth  Bank  was 
ably  engineered  by  him.  On  one  occasion  when  the  bank  was  dis- 
covered in  error  he  said,  "  I  love  to  make  things  right."  Without 
extravagance  it  may  be  afiirmed  that  this  was  his  controlling  pas- 
sion. And  yet  it  is  Hkely  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
knew  him,  who  saw  him  from  day  to  day  in  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  business,  would  not  be  inclined  to  associate  such  a  word  as  pas- 
sion with  him  in  any  way.  For  in  outward  demeanor  he  was  what 
the  world  knows  as  cold.  On  this  account  the  study  of  his  charac- 
ter has  both  peculiar  interest  and  singular  value.  Here  was  a  man 
who  attended  to  his  owm  business  not  only  strictly  but  almost 
exclusively.  He  had  relatively  few  companions  by  the  way.  His 
neighbors  respected  him  but  his  association  with  them  was  infre- 
quent. The  mass  of  men  thought  him  reserved  and  somewhat 
distant.  He  seemed  to  carry  little  of  the  small  change  of  human 
intercourse,  or  if  he  did  those  around  him  did  not  know  how  to  get 
it  into  circulation.  How  did  it  happen  that  a  man  who  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  occasional  acquaintance  could  be  really  so 
different  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  actually  knew  him? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  his  simpUcity.  For  Mr. 
Newell  the  straight  line  was  always  the  shortest  one.  He  preferred 
the  direct  approach  to  any  amount  of  diplomacy,  however  skillful 
it  might  be.  For  those  other-wise  constituted  or  accustomed  to 
more  qualified  dealing,  his  methods  sometimes  seemed  abrupt  or 
even  brusque.  He  had  a  singularly  high  regard  for  truth  and  the 
truth  seemed  a  thing  to  him  that  might  well  be  spoken.  Flattery 
never  soiled  his  lips  and  praise  from  him  was  a  simple  statement  of 
fact,  —  an  act  of  justice.  Blame,  when  it  needed  to  be  apportioned, 
was  equally  dispassionate.  Hence  he  had  a  frankness  of  expression 
that  was  refreshing  when  it  was  not  disconcerting. 

Another  quality  was  his  conscientiousness,  the  source  of  his 
uncompromising  integrity.  What  seemed  to  him  right  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  avowing.  He  would  stand  for  it  against  all  opposition. 
To  palter  with  a  questionable  situation  did  not  occur  to  him.  His 
own  nature  was  so  subdued  to  the  supremacy  of  justice  that  nothing 
else  seemed  of  much  concern  when  compared  with  that.  His  moral 
courage  gave  evidence  of  his  inner  stability  and  the  touchstone 
by  which  he  tried  his  own  words  and  deeds  he  saw  no  reason  to 
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withhold  from  the  conduct  of  others.  This  inner  clarity  of  spirit 
made  him  a  keen  judge  of  honesty  and  reliability  in  other  men. 
The  honest  man  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Mr.  Newell  but  the  double- 
dealer  might  well  avoid  him. 

Moreover,  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive.  These  human  con- 
tacts between  man  and  man  were  not  to  him  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. He  knew  how  highly  charged  they  were  with  the  power  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  just  because  he  knew  and  felt  so  keenly,  the 
intimacies  of  life  for  him  were  few.  To  those  who  knew  him  well, 
he  was  among  the  most  affectionate  of  men.  When  his  heart  had 
really  felt  the  kindred  pulse-beat  of  another  soul,  there  was  tender- 
ness and  depth  of  affection  unsuspected  by  those  who  saw  the  sur- 
face only. 

Mr.  Newell's  highly  organized  nature  found  a  field  of  refresh- 
ment and  satisfaction  in  the  realm  of  music.  It  was  the  world 
of  perfection  where  he  found  peculiar  delight.  Yet  it  had  its  griev- 
ous pains.  A  discord  was  distress  and  the  slightest  variation  from 
the  key  was  almost  like  excruciating  pain,  so  that  he  queried  if 
the  pleasure  were  worth  the  price  he  sometimes  had  to  pay.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  was  an  organist  of  decided  merit,  and  those 
who  heard  him  felt  the  touch  of  one  who  knew  the  spirit  of  the 
instrument  and  who  within  the  range  of  his  technique  had  the 
authority  of  a  master.  In  order  to  help  the  work  of  a  local  orches- 
tra he  took  up  the  double-bass  viol  and  later  found  amusement 
for  himself  in  playing  the  cello,  while  the  choice  music  of  his  home 
was  a  source  of  unfailing  delight.  In  this  inner  circle  of  the  home, 
his  sterling  qualities  and  his  delicate,  affectionate  nature  were 
known  and  most  loyally  appreciated. 

The  town  of  Lexington,  to  which  he  removed  from  Chelsea 
and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life  was  spent,  found 
in  him  an  earnest  and  devoted  citizen,  always  concerned  in  its 
prosperity  and  ready  to  render  services  in  such  ways  as  called 
for  his  distinctive  ability.  He  gave  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Lexington  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  treas- 
urer from  1888  to  1889.  Next  to  his  own  bank,  his  strongest  interest 
lay  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Hancock  Congregational  Church  of 
which  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  and  an  upright,  influential  mem- 
ber, bearing  various  offices  during  the  period  of  his  connection 
with  it.  His  convictions  were  deep,  and  while  he  had  been  reared 
in  a  school  of  thought  that  was  current  in  an  earlier  generation. 
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he  was  singularly  open-minded  and  his  religious  temper  and  devo- 
tion were  unmistakable. 

What  Mr.  Newell  was  to  the  community  in  which  he  dwelt, 
to  his  associates  and  loved  ones,  found  both  striking  and  terrible 
emphasis  in  the  circumstances  attending  his  death.  He  lost  his 
life  by  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.  Having  helped  his  two  daugh- 
ters to  their  places  in  the  lifeboat,  with  characteristic  fortitude 
he  met  the  fateful  issue  for  himself.  At  the  funeral  service,  it  was 
said  of  him  by  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Francis  Carter, 
*'If  we  have  known  him  at  all,  from  the  first  of  that  fateful  report 
there  has  been  no  doubt  in  any  mind  as  to  how  he  would  bear  him- 
self. It  was  altogether  unthinkable  that  he  should  in  any  way 
take  advantage  of  another's  opportunity  to  his  own  gain.  The 
place  that  he  would  unhesitatingly  take  would  be  in  the  back  rank 
of  privilege.  His  thought  would  have  been,  'Every  one  else  before 
me,  and  no  delay  in  obejnng  orders.'"  "Thus  out  of  the  most 
appalling  disaster  of  modem  times  there  has  come  a  salvage,  greater 
than  the  entire  loss.  Human  nature  again  has  revealed  itself  in 
the  crisis  and  the  unconquerable  spirit  has  come  to  the  fore." 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Newell,  Hon.  John  L.  Bates  said:  "My 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Newell  resulted  largely  from  association 
in  business  matters.  I  found  him  keenly  alive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  large  bank  of  which  he  was  President,  and  zealous  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  extensive  interests  which  he  represented.  Faith- 
ful to  them  in  the  highest  degree,  he  was  the  exemplification  of 
what  a  business  man  trusted  with  the  fortunes  of  others  should  be. 
That  he  had  a  kindly  nature  was  apparent  in  all  his  dealings  with 
men.  If  he  had  confidence  in  their  integrity  then  he  was  almost 
indulgent.  He  was  quick  and  clear  in  his  judgment  in  compli- 
cated matters,  and  firm  in  his  adherence  to  it,  and  yet  when  fresh 
light  was  thrown  on  any  problem  he  was  always  reasonable  and 
willing  to  revise  his  previous  judgment.  He  was  firm  without 
being  stubborn.  He  was  rugged  in  his  principles,  yet  sympathetic 
with  the  conditions  of  his  fellow  men.  He  pursued  the  highest 
ideals  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  his  every-day  life.  No  one 
ever  doubted  him.  His  genuineness  challenged  respect,  while 
his  unselfish  and  kindly  acts  won  the  lasting  affection  of  a  host 
of  friends  to  whom  his  memory  will  always  be  an  inspiration." 
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ESSEX  county  has  been  the  birthplace  and  field  of  activities  of 
many  eminent  lawyers. 

William  Dummer  Northend  was  the  son  of  John  Northend 
(1786-1865)  and  Anna  Titcomb  (1799-1848).  He  was  born  in 
Byfield,  Massachusetts,  February  26,  1823,  and  died  in  Salem, 
October  29,  1902. 

In  his  veins  ran  good  English  blood.  He  was  descended  from 
John  Northend,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hansley  in  Yorkshire,  whose 
son,  Ezekiel,  came  to  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  about  1640.  His  son, 
Ezekiel,  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  Sewall,  sister  of  Samuel,  who 
was  later  chief  justice  and  judge  of  probate  in  Suffolk  county. 

His  paternal  grandfathers  were  Samuel  Northend,  who  died  in 
1824,  and  Caleb  Titcomb;  his  grandmothers  Sarah  Adams  and 
Judith  Brickett.  The  Titcombs  were  a  patriotic  family,  coming 
from  the  farm  to  the  practice  of  arms,  when  necessity  to  witness  for 
freedom  was  laid  upon  them. 

His  father,  John,  was  an  energetic,  honorable  and  successful 
farmer,  who  trained  his  son  to  vigorous  service  when  work  was  not 
only  honorable  but  essential  to  his  best  physical  development. 

Being  of  studious  habits,  the  boy  gladly  attended  Dummer  Acad- 
emy, already  a  famous  institution  and  the  oldest  of  its  order  in  the 
country.  Then  he  fitted  for  and  entered  Bowdoin  College,  graduat- 
ing in  the  class  of  1843.  During  his  course  he  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  "Psi  Upsilon"  Society.  He  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1846,  organized  the  Chapter  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
was  its  first  president. 

Studying  in  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Asahel  Huntington  of  Salem, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  County  Bar  in  1845,  and  commenced 
practice  in  Danvers,  soon  removing  to  Salem,  where  he  quickly 
became  prominent  in  his  profession.  From  1850  he  was  partner  with 
Hon.  George  F.  Choate,  subsequently  a  distinguished  judge  of 
probate  and  insolvency,  in  Essex  county. 

His  influential  position  and  leadership  among  his  brethren  was 
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the  reward  of  hard,  patient  toil.  He  conducted  his  cases  with 
marked  skill,  shrewdness,  fairness,  and  ability.  He  was  specially 
successful  as  a  jury  lawyer.  One  says  of  him,  in  that  relation,  "His 
style  of  argument  varied  greatly  with  the  occasion.  When  roused  by 
what  he  felt  to  be  injustice  to  his  client,  he  would  approach  the  jury 
with  passionate  declamation.  I  have  heard  him  say  at  such  times, 
in  his  quaint  phrase,  'I  mean  to  argue  this  case  forty  feet  high.' 
At  another  time,  one  would  think  him  a  thirteenth  member  of  the 
jury,  talking  the  matter  over  with  them  in  the  jury-room.  He  once 
said,  '  Instead  of  encouraging  lawsuits  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  a  lawyer's  duties  to  prevent  them.'" 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  assigned  by  the 
court  as  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  every  capital  case  but  one  in 
Essex  county  and  tried  eight,  the  largest  number  given  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Essex  bar. 

It  is  related  that  when  Chief  Justice  Shaw  was  on  the  bench,  Mr. 
Northend,  who  had  just  finished  one  of  those  cases  and  wished  to  be 
excused  from  conducting  another  so  soon,  had  been  acquainting  one 
of  the  Associate  Justices  with  his  desire,  who  had  in  time  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  the  Chief  Justice,  who  thundered  out:  —  *'Mr. 
Northend,  do  you  decline  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Court?"  "I  do 
not,  your  honor,  I  know  the  rule  of  the  Court  very  well,"  he  replied. 
Meantime  the  associate,  who  had  been  excitedly  whispering  to  the 
Chief  Justice  in  protest  against  this  new  assignment,  was  surprised 
to  hear  him  in  a  much  milder  tone  ask:  —  ''Mr.  Northend,  have  you 
any  request  to  make  of  the  Court?"  "None  whatever,  your  honor," 
was  the  instantaneous  answer,  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of  the 
presiding  official.  For  nearly  fifty-five  j^ears,  in  this,  his  chosen 
calling,  he  steadily  gained  in  acceptance  and  prominence  both  in  the 
court  room  and  the  community, 

Mr.  Northend  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Common  Council,  for 
two  years,  and  in  1861  and  1862  he  represented  Salem  in  the  legislature, 
serving  in  the  Senate,  where  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rhode  Island 
Boundary,  and  was  influential  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  (so-called) 
"Personal  Liberty  Bill,"  Conservative  in  his  habit  of  mind  and 
feeling,  while  a  member  of  the  Whig  Party,  at  its  dissolution  he  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican,  but  after  1861,  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic, chiefly  on  the  issue  of  State  Rights. 
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Mr.  Northend's  literary  tastes  and  inclinations  led  him  to  spend 
much  time  in  looking  up  historical  events  and  movements  and  publish- 
ing the  results  of  his  careful,  fair,  and  enlightening  studies.  His 
speeches  and  writings  are  models  of  clear,  concise,  informing  thought 
and  expression.  He  published  a  volume  of  ''Speeches  and  Essays  on 
Political  Subjects,"  from  1860-1869;  "The  Bay  Colony"  (a  history 
of  Massachusetts  Bay),  in  1896.  He  made  many  addresses  before 
educational  bodies  and  prepared  elaborate  memorials  on  members 
of  the  Essex  bar.  He  contributed  to  the  Magazines  and  papers 
numerous  valuable  articles. 

For  years  he  was  a  Trustee  and  an  enthusiastic  alumnus  of  Dummer 
Academy,  and  for  a  while  President  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  which  in  1894  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D,  He  was  founder  and  for  several  years 
President  of  the  Essex  Bar  Association,  as  also  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  He  held  membership  in  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Masons,  and  the  Colonial  Club  of  Salem. 

As  to  his  religious  convictions,  an  intimate  friend  said  in  a  memorial, 
"He  was  not  prone  to  speak  of  matters  of  religion,  nor  the  dogmas  of 
theology,  except  as  they  interested  him  historically,  nor  do  I  know 
that  they  much  occupied  his  mind. 

"He  was  content,  as  I  think,  to  rest  in  the  faith  that,  under  an  all- 
wise  and  overruling  Providence,  all  things  would  finally  eventuate  in 
good." 

Mr.  Northend  married,  November  2,  1846,  Susan  Stedman,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Ann  (Wheelwright)  Harrod;  grand- 
daughter of  Abraham  Wheelwright  and  Rebecca  Knight,  and  of 
Benjamin  Harrod  and  Mary  (Morril),  a  descendant  from  John 
Harrod  and  Mary  Foster,  who  came  from  England  to  this  country 
in  1664.  They  have  had  four  children :  Louise  Huntington  Ben- 
jamin, Mary  Harrod,  Susan  Stedman,  and  William  Wheelwright, 
an  architect  of  much  promise,  who  died  in  1894. 

An  elaborate  memorial  of  Mr.  Northend  by  James  A.  Gillis,  Esq., 
presented  at  a  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Salem,  April 
23,  1903,  supplemented  by  addresses  from  other  members  of  the 
Essex  Bar  Association,  was  entered  on  the  records  of  the  court  by 
order  of  Mr.  Justice  Morton,  presiding. 

Mr.  Northend  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities.  He  was  modest  and 
unassuming.     He  never  claimed  and  he  never  would  have  attributed 
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to  him,  powers  he  did  not  possess,  but  he  had  every  qualification  of  a 
good  lawj^er.  He  was  always  patient,  even,  moderate,  never  rash 
or  violent  in  word  or  act.  He  had  a  natural  dignity  that  took  care  of 
itself  and  he  never  seemed  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  an  infraction  of  it. 
He  dealt  easily  and  efficiently  with  the  occasional  friction  incident  to 
the  trial  of  cases.  He  never  provoked  misconduct  in  others  by  mis- 
conduct of  his  own.  He  inspired  confidence  not  only  in  himself,  but 
in  the  cause  he  represented.  He  was  always  careful,  considerate, 
and  kindly,  inflexible  for  the  right,  and  quick  to  see  where  the  right 
lay,  with  a  hearty  contempt  for  aU  trickery,  with  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  ready  in  its  application  to  particular  cases.  He 
had  earned  the  respect  of  the  whole  public  and  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  all  his  professional  associates.  They  will  not  forget  the 
value  of  his  services  nor  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  w^ere 
rendered,  nor  the  qualities  which  will  perpetuate  his  name,  nor  the 
personal  traits  which  endeared  him  to  his  brethren  and  which  will 
make  his  life  and  character  a  fond  and  living  memory. 
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SOME  people  are  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  their  ancestors.  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  is  one  of  these.  John  Otis  came  from  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1635  and  settled  in  New  Hingham,  Mass.  Among 
his  descendants  were  James  Otis,  the  great  Revolutionary  Patriot, 
whose  eloquent  voice  and  logical  reasoning  made  him  a  pre-eminent 
force  in  giving  impetus  and  direction  to  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. Samuel  Allyne  Otis  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  also 
Mayor  of  Boston.  James  W.  Otis,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  May  9,  1800  and  died  Sept.  3,  1869.  His  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Henry  Sigourney,  was  born  July  25,  1783  and 
died  Jan.  9, 1849. 

William  C.  Otis,  the  father  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  born  July, 
1831,  and  died  March,  1889.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  born  in  Na- 
hant,  Mass.,  July  18,  1856.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  famous 
private  school  known  as  the  Hopkinson  School  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  from  Harvard  College  in  1878.  At  that  time  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  most  college  graduates  to  choose  one  of  the  professions, 
but  Mr.  Otis'  tastes  were  not  in  that  direction.  In  the  year  following 
his  graduation  he  went  into  the  wool  business  and  after  five  years  of 
active  service  retired  to  enjoy  travel,  literature,  horticulture,  and  the 
other  good  things  of  Ufe  that  are  open  to  a  man  of  fine  tastes,  wealth 
and  culture. 

He  never  had  any  desire  for  political  office,  but  has  felt  that  to 
perform  well  the  duties  of  a  law-abiding  citizen  was  rendering  a  pa- 
triotic service.  His  membership  in  the  Bay  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Somerset  Club  indicate 
the  interests  that  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  In  earlier 
life  he  was  very  fond  of  athletics  and  yachting  and  he  was,  for  thir- 
teen years,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association. 
In  later  life  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  horticulture 
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and  finds  great  joy  in  the  out-door  life  that  brings  him  in  contact 
with  nature  and  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and  flowers. 
The  Republican  party  claims  his  allegiance,  and  the  Unitarian  faith 
best  expresses  his  reUgious  convictions. 

In  1893  —  Oct.  5th  —  he  married  Louise,  daughter  of  John  and 
Margaret  McNamara.  Four  children  have  blessed  the  union,  of 
whom  William  Allyne,  sixteen  years  old,  Harrison  Gray,  Jr.,  ten,  and 
Margaret,  six,  are  living.  In  1903,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  and  their  three 
children  made  a  leisurely  pleasure  trip  through  Europe,  spending 
six  years.  They  spent  two  winters  in  Florence  becoming  famiUar 
with  the  art  treasures  there,  and  the  summer  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Italy,  They  spent  five  months  in  Switzerland.  The  third  winter 
was  spent  in  Germany,  and  thence  they  went  to  England  and  Ireland. 
Although  they  found  many  charming  spots  and  delightful  associations 
yet  they  returned  to  their  native  land  more  patriotic  Americans  than 
before  they  went. 

Mr.  Otis  has  a  beautiful  residence  on  South  Street  in  Needham, 
Mass.,  is  an  ardent  home  lover,  exceedingly  fond  of  his  children,  for 
whom  he  plans  all  the  good  things  that  a  kind  and  generous  parent 
can  give  and  trusts  that  they  will  preserve  the  honor  of  the  family 
name  and  be  worthy  of  its  best  traditions. 
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ARTHUR  PERRY  was  bom  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  March 
31,  1857.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Edward  Perry,  a  native  of 
Devonshire,  England,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  came  to  this  country  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmond  Freeman.  On  the  side  of 
his  mother.  Temperance  Foster,  he  numbered  among  his  ancestors 
John  Rowland  and  Elizabeth  Tilley,  both  of  whom  were  passengers  of 
the  Mayflower.  His  mother's  grandfather  was  John  Wilbur,  a  promi- 
nent minister  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  His  father,  Charles 
Perry,  became  cashier  of  the  Washington  Bank  at  Westerly  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  sound  business  judg- 
ment, his  public  spirit  and  his  simple  and  strong  religious  belief, 
which  was  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Besides  his  banking  interests  he  had  a  farm  and  he  early  set  his 
son  to  work  doing  regular  chores  night  and  morning  and  kept  him 
at  work  largely  during  vacation  time  when  he  was  home  from 
school.  The  boy,  Arthur  Perry,  did  not  particularly  enjoy  this  dis- 
cipline, but  he  lived  to  realize  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  and 
was  correspondingly  grateful.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  but  her  memory  was  a  household  inspiration  and  her 
character  was  held  up  as  an  ideal  to  follow.  He  was  fond  of  all 
sorts  of  out-of-door  games  and  sports  when  he  could  get  away 
from  the  tasks  which  his  father  set  him  to  do.  He  graduated  from 
the  Westerly  High  School  and  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
going  to  Harvard  University  and  receiving  his  degree  of  A.B.  in 
due  course  with  the  class  of  1880.  After  graduation  he  became 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Washington  National  Bank.  He  had 
planned  to  take  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired  and  circumstances  conspired  to  start  him  on  a 
financial  career.  He  got  interested  in  banking  and  it  became  his 
lifework. 

After  ten  years  in  the  Washington  Bank  he  was  appointed,  ia 
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1891,  manager  of  the  Bond  Department  of  the  Thomson-Houston 
and  General  Electric  Company  and  served  m  that  capacity  for  four 
years.  For  five  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the  United  Electric 
Securities  Company,  and  then  in  1898  he  became  the  senior  member 
of  the  banking  firm  of  Perry,  Coflan  &  Burr.  His  principal  public 
service  is  as  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  Trustee  of  the 
Northfield  Seminary.  He  is  also  Director  of  the  Washington  Trust 
Company  of  Westerly.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the 
Exchange  Club  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Brae  Burn  Country  Club.  With  the  exception  of  one  instance, 
when  in  Rhode  Island  the  issue  was  raised  regarding  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  law  and  he  changed  his  party  allegiance  temporarily,  he 
has  always  been  a  consistent  Republican.  His  religious  affiliations 
are  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  recreations  are  mainly  golf 
and  sailing. 

In  January,  1882,  Mr.  Perry  married  Emma,  daughter  of  George 
and  Clara  (Vickery)  Foster,  a  lineal  descendant  from  John  Foster, 
who  came  to  Salem  from  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  have  two  sons,  Arthur  Jr.,  a  bond-salesman 
in  his  father's  employ,  and  Henry  Haines,  a  lawyer,  both  graduates 
of  Harvard.  There  is  also  a  daughter,  Miss  Priscilla  Foster  Perry. 
Mr.  Perry  attributes  a  good  share  of  his  success  in  life  to  his  home  and 
school  associations.  As  a  boy  his  favorite  subjects  were  history  and 
biography.  Later  his  college  studies  turned  his  attention  to  philo- 
sophical and  religious  literature.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  forming 
regular,  systematic  habits  of  study;  also  of  a  proper  combination 
of  work  and  play.  Most  important  in  his  view  is  association  with 
people  of  lofty  character  to  whom  one  may  look  up  for  inspiration 
and  for  example. 
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ON  the  banks  of  the  Blackstone  River  in  Rhode  Island  stands  a 
monument  dedicated  September  21,  1907,  to  commemorate 
the  celebrated  "Captain  Michael  Pierce  fight."  It  stands  on 
the  spot  where  Captain  Michael  Pierce  was  killed  March  26,  1676 
together  with  nearly  all  of  his  company  of  fifty  Englishmen  and  ten 
friendly  Indians  in  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  hostile  Indians.  Cap- 
tain Pierce  came  from  England  to  America  about  1645,  settled  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  later  in  Scituate,  and  was  well  known  as  an 
Indian  fighter.  Among  his  descendants  were  Rev.  Preserve  Pierce, 
who  was  born  July  28,  1750  and  died  June  29,  1828;  Martin  Pierce, 
born  February  21,  1796  and  died  September  11,  1885;  the  latter  the 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Andrew  Pierce.  Otis  Pierce,  father  of  Andrew 
Martin  Pierce,  was  born  March  12, 1827  and  died  June  18, 1904,  was 
a  mason  by  trade,  who  married  Judith  C.  C.  Devoll  and  settled  in 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  was 
known  as  a  thorough  workman,  a  man  of  serene  temper,  devoted  to 
his  work  and  family. 

Andrew  Martin  Pierce  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  March  14,  1852, 
and  died  there  November  6,  1905.  In  early  life  he  showed  an  ambi- 
tion to  get  an  education  and  enter  the  medical  profession.  He  may 
have  inherited  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  for  many  of  his  ancestors 
were  successful  physicians  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  His 
desire  to  be  a  physician  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  his  kindred, 
except  his  Grandfather  Pierce  and  his  mother,  who  encouraged  him 
in  every  possible  way  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  As  the  years 
increased  his  ambition  grew  and  he  was  resolved  that  no  obstacles 
should  impede  his  progress.  He  was  eager  to  earn  money  to  help 
him  obtain  his  education  and,  while  attending  school,  carried  papers 
and  worked  in  stores  during  his  recreation  hours.  He  showed  an 
early  aptitude  for  the  natural  sciences,  especially  chemistry,  and  was 
fond  of  the  best  Uterature.  He  was  a  thorough  student,  maintained 
a  high  standing  in  his  classes,  and  graduated  second  in  a  class  of 
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thirty  from  the  New  Bedford  High  school.  He  then  took  a  course  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  where  he 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1873.  In  a  competitive  examination 
for  a  position  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  York  City,  he  was  success- 
ful and  resided  there  for  two  years.  After  a  two  months'  additional 
course  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital  at  Blackw^ell's  Island,  he  began  his 
active  hfe  as  a  physician  in  January,  1875,  associating  himself  with 
Dr.  Edward  Payson  Abbee,  the  leading  physician  of  the  old  school 
in  New  Bedford,  with  whom  he  remained  until  July,  1882,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Abbee  always  felt  a  great  personal 
interest  in  the  young  physician  and  by  example  and  sympathy  exerted 
a  strong  influence  upon  his  life.  By  remarkable  concentration  of 
mind  and  fine  power  of  analysis,  strong  sympathy  and  devotion  of 
high  ideals.  Dr.  Pierce  pushed  rapidly  to  the  front  in  his  profession. 
His  favorite  quotation  from  boyhood  was,  "In  the  lexicon  of  youth 
which  fate  reserves  for  a  bright  manhood  there  is  no  such  word  as 
fail."  He  kept  in  touch  -mih  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  was  a  great  student  of  medical  literature  up  to  his 
last  illness.  His  patients  were  cheered  by  his  sympathetic  presence 
and  he  became  in  truth  a  "beloved  physician."  He  was  free  from 
professional  jealously,  and  always  had  an  intense  admiration  for  the 
abiUty  of  his  brother  physicians,  and  was  extremely  modest  in  regard 
to  his  owTi  achievements.  He  joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  when  he  began  practice,  was  vice-president  of  the  Society 
in  1895,  physician  to  the  Poor  Department  in  New  Bedford,  1878-9, 
and  held  all  the  various  ofiices  of  the  South  Bristol  Medical  Society. 
He  was  on  the  surgical  staff  of  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  of  New  Bedford 
from  its  foundation  in  1885  until  his  death.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  New  Bedford  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  in  1898  and  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  all  the  offices 
which  he  held  he  rendered  efficient  and  untiring  service.  His  time 
was  so  fully  occupied  with  his  professional  duties  that  he  did  not  have 
opportunity  for  active  political,  social  or  public  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wamsutta  Club  of  New  Bedford,  and  in  poUtics  was  a 
staunch  RepubUcan.  As  a  model  citizen  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church  of  New  Bedford,  his  exemplary 
life  and  warm  heart  won  a  host  of  friends  and  exerted  a  beneficent 
influence  upon  the  life  of  the  community.  He  did  not  find  much 
time  for  recreation,  but  when  he  did  get  away  from  the  exacting  cares 
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of  his  professional  life,  he  found  great  delight  in  the  woods,  hunting 
for  game  or  strolling  by  the  brooks  angling  for  fish. 

On  October  17,  1878  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  J.  Macomber,  whose 
mother  was  directly  descended  from  John  Cook,  one  of  the  immortal 
group  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  from  the  Mayflower.  Four 
children  blessed  their  imion,  of  whom  three  are  now  Uving;  Elizabeth, 
who  became  Mrs.  Thomas  Wilson  Williamson,  AUce  and  Curtis. 
Dr.  Pierce  had  a  beautiful  home  at  26  South  Sixth  Street,  New 
Bedford,  where  his  domestic  life  was  very  happy  and  where  he  passed 
away  greatly  mourned  by  the  city  which  he  loved  and  in  which  he 
had  given  up  his  life  for  the  aflflicted.  From  his  own  successful 
experience,  he  felt  that  any  young  man  with  fair  ability,  high  ideals, 
fixed  purpose  and  the  willingness  to  deny  himself  could  reach  the 
goal  of  his  ambition. 

The  oldest  child,  Edward  Abbe,  died  October  24,  1907. 

A  brother  physician  said:  "It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  Pierce  from  the  time  I  began  practice 
in  New  Bedford  in  1889  until  his  death  in  1905.  To  us  younger 
men  he  was  a  striking  example  of  what  an  able  conscientious 
physician  should  be.  Notwithstanding  the  great  demands  of  a 
very  large  practice  he  never  failed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ever 
increasing  improvements  in  medicine  and  surgery.  As  an  operator 
his  manual  skill  combined  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
operation  called  for  produced  splendid  results.  Courageous,  but 
not  over  daring  or  experimental,  he  gave  his  whole  energy  and 
thought  to  the  welfare  of  his  patients. 

To  my  mind  the  humanity  of  Dr.  Pierce  was  as  striking  as  his 
medical  ability. 

To  him  the  rich  and  poor  were  the  same.  A  great  portion  of 
his  time  and  strength  was  spent  where  he  surely  knew  that  his 
pecuniary  reward  would  be  slight  or  nothing  at  all.  For  many 
years  he  labored  incessantly  both  by  day  and  night  and  his  last 
short  illness  found  him  hard  at  work.  There  was  scarcely  a  moment 
which  he  could  devote  to  recreation.  He  always  placed  his  beloved 
profession  in  the  foreground,  himself  in  the  background. 

I  believe  this  great  physical  and  mental  strain  shortened  his 
life,  perhaps  by  many  years  but  he  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise. 

He  sacrificed  himself  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

To  such  men  as  Dr.  Pierce  our  profession  owes  the  high  standard 
which  the  world  is  surely  entitled  to.  Would  that  there  were 
more  of  us  like  him." 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  POOLE  was  bom  at  East  Abington 
(now  Rockland),  Massachusetts,  in  the  old  Clarke  Poole 
Place  on  Liberty  Street,  on  June  13,  1842,  He  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  on  Union  Street,  May  5,  1911,  after  sixty-nine  years  of 
active  life  in  business  and  social  and  public  service  in  his  native 
towTi.  His  father,  Franklin  Poole,  was  born  September  29,  1811; 
and  his  grandfather  was  Micah  Poole,  who  was  born  April  3,  1772. 
His  mother  was  Ann  Sargent,  of  Wells,  Maine.  Nabby  Holbrook 
married  Micah  Poole,  grandfather  of  B.  F.  Poole. 

The  father  (FrankUn  Poole)  was  a  merchant  in  Rockland,  and 
was  well  known  for  his  strict  honesty  in  every  business  transaction. 
He  was  descended  through  eight  generations  from  Edward  Poole, 
who  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  settled  at 
Wessagusset.  This  place  was  originally  established  by  Weston 
and  his  "sixteenth  century  London  Vagabonds"  who  had  thrust 
themselves  on  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  in  1622,  and  had  finally 
been  transported  to  Wessagusset,  and  who  after  the  days  of  starva- 
tion and  humiliation  before  the  Indian  neighbors  had  sailed  away 
in  the  "Swan." 

A  few  famiUes  had  come  to  Wessagusset  after  this  —  and  in  1632 
it  is  spoken  of  as  "a  small  \'illage;  yet  very  pleasant  and  healthful, 
very  good  ground  and  well  timbered,  and  good  store  of  hay  ground." 
It  was  made  a  plantation  by  the  General  Court  in  1635  and  was 
named  Weymouth.  This  year  twenty-one  families  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  newly  recognized  town,  and  of  these  was  Edward 
Poole.  They  came  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hull,  who  was  the 
first  pastor  of  Weymouth,  and  the  second  in  the  "Massachusetts 
Patent  south  of  the  Naponset."  The  town  is  spoken  of  in  the 
General  Court  Records  of  1666  as  very  small;  but  in  the  Pequot 
War  of  1667-68  it  was  assessed  for  five  men  and  twenty-seven  pounds 
of  money. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Poole  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town.  The  influence  of  his  loving  mother  always  helped 
him  on  and  up.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  however,  he  became 
clerk  and  helped  in  his  father's  store.  It  was  one  of  the  old-time 
country  stores,  substantial  and  rehable,  and  where  everything  could 
be  bought  that  was  needed  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home. 

Every  boy  must  pass  through  a  practical  apprenticeship,  even  if 
under  no  indenture,  before  he  can  become  an  expert  in  the  affairs 
of  Ufe;   and  the  training  acquired  in  the  store  was  his  education. 

This  course  of  study  young  Poole  had  under  the  instruction  of 
his  father;  and  it  was,  at  once,  behind  the  counter  and  in  the  count- 
ing-room. He  was  at  once  salesman,  buyer  and  bookkeeper.  He 
was  obhged  to  know  every  detail  of  a  store  in  which  customers  were 
supposed  to  find  any  article  they  might  call  for.  In  the  old-time 
country  store  there  is  no  speciality,  and  one  must  range  over  every 
department.  To  know  all  there  is  in  such  an  assortment  and  to  be 
able  to  put  one's  hand  on  each  identical  article  requires  at  once  an 
education  and  a  quickness  of  reference  that  can  only  come  of  a  long 
and  faithful  tutorage. 

Mr.  Poole  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father,  a  relationship 
of  great  confidence  and  affection,  till  1884,  when  his  father  retired 
from  the  business  and  he  became  sole  proprietor.  Four  years  later, 
and  when  only  forty-six  years  of  age,  he  gave  up  the  store  to  have 
more  time  for  outside  duties,  and  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  competence. 

He  married,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1862,  Harriet  E.,  daughter 
of  Reuben  Hunt  and  Harriet  E.  Gushing,  and  granddaughter  of 
Reuben  and  Nancy  (Smith)  Hunt  and  Major  John  and  Polly  Wales 
Gushing,  who  were  descended  from  Ezra  Gushing,  of  the  Gushings 
who  came  from  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were 
distinguished  as  representatives  at  General  Gourt  or  as  clergymen. 
Thirty  of  the  name  had  graduated  from  Harvard  Gollege  in  1825, 
and  most  of  these  were  in  pubhc  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole  had 
but  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Poole  was  called  on  for  much  duty  outside  his  store.  He 
was  President  of  the  Weymouth  Agricultural  Society  for  eight  years; 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Ghamber  of  Gommerce  for  twenty  years; 
Treasurer  of  the  Rockland  Gommercial  Glub  for  sixteen  years,  and 
President  of  the  Poole  Family  Association.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Engineers  in  1869  when  the  fire  depart- 
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merit  of  Rockford  was  organized,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  also  a  very  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Standish  Lodge, 
I.O.O.F.,  and  of  Rose  Standish  Rebecca  Lodge,  Rockland  En- 
campment, and  of  the  Union  Glee  Club,  and  though  not  a 
member  of  the  church,  he  had  been  reared  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Rockland. 

Descended  from  a  Puritan  ancestry  he  was  eminently  of  that 
blood,  and  manifested  it  in  the  steadfastness  of  his  Ufe  and  his 
persistency  of  purpose.  It  is  enough  of  evidence  of  a  true  and 
stable  life  when  neighbors  say  of  him,  "His  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond." 
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IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to  be 
born  and  bred  than  a  healthful,  prosperous,  cutivated,  manu- 
facturing and  farming  town  in  central  New  England  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'.  With  such  an  environment,  health, 
reasonable  abundance,  moral  and  religious  training,  good  fruit  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  Add  to  this,  sturdy  English  ancestry,  dating 
back  to  Richard  Prouty  who  came  from  England  to  Scituate  in  1670, 
and  the  favorable  results  are  made  doubly  sure. 

Hon.  Charles  Newton  Prouty  is  the  son  of  Isaac  Prouty,  who  was 
born  December  9,  1798,  and  died  January  26,  1872;  a  self-reliant, 
independent  man,  combining  with  the  occupation  of  farmer  that  of 
storekeeper  and  boot  manufacturer.  His  mother  was  Mary  Ann 
Newton.  His  father's  parents  were  Thomas  Prouty  and  Lois  Wood  ; 
his  mother's,  Lewis  Newton  and  Hannah  Browning.  Happily  for 
him,  his  youth  was  trained  and  developed  by  the  wholesome  and 
stimulating  duties  that  are  customary  in  a  well-regulated  family  of 
ten  children,  where  each  bears  his  part,  acquiring,  as  in  no  other  way, 
a  sympathy  with  home  life  and  an  experimental  knowledge  of  its 
worth.  Under  the  influence  of  a  Avise  and  efficient  mother  the  moral 
and  intellectual  traits  were  firmly  established,  and  were  distinctly 
manifested  in  after  life.  Public  schools  and  two  years  at  Wilbraham 
Academy  supplied  the  academic  part  of  his  education  as  regarded 
the  study  of  books.  The  Bible  was  the  foundation  of  his  moral  and 
religious  cultivation,  the  dictionary  gave  familiarity  with  the  accurate 
use  of  the  English  language.  His  business  education  began  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  when  he  went  into  the  shoe  factory  as  boy  of  all  work; 
for  then  began  the  practical  lessons  that  were  the  foundation  of  large 
and  permanent  results. 

But  he  continued  in  the  public  schools  until  seventeen  years  of 
age,  when  he  spent  a  year  in  the  varied  duties  of  clerk  in  the  general 
store  of  Grout,  Prouty  &  Co.  in  Spencer.     After  this  came  the  two 
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years  of  study  in  the  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 
Returning  to  Spencer,  the  first  step  in  his  extraordinary  career  as 
a  manufacturer  was  taken  when  he  entered  the  factorj'  and 
commenced  learning  the  business  of  boot  manufacturing  in  all  its 
details. 

Early  in  January,  1864,  soon  after  he  attained  his  majority,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  firm  foimded  by  his  father,  under  the  name  of 
Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.  Already  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  was  soon  given  a  position  of  responsibility.  In  1868  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  factory  and  hired  the  help,  a  function  requiring 
especially  keen  ability  in  judging  of  human  nature.  The  death  of 
his  father  and  brother  in  1872  caused  important  changes  in  the 
firm.  Neither  he  nor  his  brother,  George  P.  Prouty,  the  two 
surviving  partners,  had  had  experience  in  the  buying  of  stock, 
selling  of  the  product,  or  in  the  financial  management;  but  such 
was  the  thoroughness  of  the  preparation,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
an  inherited  aptitude,  that  the  business  proceeded  successfully 
without  interruption.  Another  brother,  Jason  W.  Prouty,  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  remained  the  same 
as  before. 

The  general  management  now  devolved  upon  Charles  N.  Prouty, 
who  soon  demonstrated  his  abihty  to  fill  the  position  successfully. 
It  was  not  long  before  an  addition  to  the  plant  was  necessary.  In 
1875  the  manufacture  of  shoes  was  undertaken  in  addition  to  that  of 
boots,  and  steadily  increased  until  it  became  the  most  important  part 
of  the  business,  and  from  1886  the  demand  for  boots,  formerly  the 
sole  product  of  the  factory,  gradually  diminished.  Fifteen  years 
after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  company,  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  had  increased  from  half  a  million  to  two  million  dollars; 
the  main  factory  had  been  enlarged  until  it  contained  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  other  buildings  had 
been  erected  for  storing  raw  materials  and  the  finished  goods,  and 
for  the  making  of  shoe  boxes,  paper  cartons,  lasts,  and  other  articles 
needed  in  the  business  until  the  factory  buildings  covered  seven  acres 
of  flooring. 

While  inevitably  sharing  in  the  vicissitudes  of  manufacturing  and 
passing  through  periods  of  depression  that  have  permanently  closed 
many  of  the  Worcester  County  factories  that  were  once  prosperous, 
the  Prouty  factory,  said  to  be  at  one  time  the  largest  boot  factory  in 
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the  world,  has  been  in  almost  constant  operation.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  new  machinery  has  been  installed  throughout  the  plant 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made;  the  output  capacity  has 
been  increased  to  ten  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  daily,  the  number  of 
employees  being  eighteen  hundred.  The  business  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.  (Inc.). 

Mr.  Prouty  says:  "Today  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of 
Fine  Goodyear  shoes  in  Massachusetts  who  started  in  the  early 
year  of  1820,  the  date  on  which  my  father  commenced  making 
boots  by  hand  work  entirely,  or  with  such  devices  as  he  could  con- 
struct himself. 

"  The  burden  and  expense  of  this  change,  and  the  time  and  expense 
required  to  teach  the  labor  the  art  of  making  fine  goods  instead  of 
coarse,  was  very  great. 

"  It  was  this  great  change  in  the  industry  which  was  so  much  of  a 
burden  to  adopt  that  caused  many  old  concerns  to  go  out  of  business, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  were  no  young  men  who  were  descend- 
ing from  the  old  concerns  who  desired  to  make  the  effort  to  adopt  the 
new  methods." 

Mr.  Prouty  is,  and  always  has  been  an  active,  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Spencer;  an  original  stockholder  and  director  since  its 
organization  of  the  Spencer  National  Bank;  since  1894,  a  deacon  of 
the  Spencer  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  is  an  active  member. 
In  politics  he  is  a  sterling  Republican.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1906,  and  re-elected  for  1907  by  the  flattering  majority  of 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  voters.  In 
the  Senate  he  served  on  the  Committee  of  Mercantile  Affairs, 
Agriculture,  and  Towns  and  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Parishes  and  Religious  Societies  and  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  Mr.  Prouty  was  sent  by  Worcester  County  as  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
in  1888. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  first  term  Senator  Prouty  made  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, on  the  ground  that  patriotism  and  not  a  desire  for  emolument 
should  be  the  sufficient  motive  for  public  service.  He  also  demon- 
strated his  philanthropic  spirit  by  a  forceful  championship  of  a  bill 
for  suppressing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigarettes;  believing,  as 
he  does,  that  cigarettes  and  the  use  of  tobacco  are  a  serious  menace 
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to  youth  and  men  physically  and  morally,  and  are,  therefore,  a  proper 
subject  for  legislation.  No  prominent  man  in  recent  years  has  taken 
a  more  determined  stand  against  the  e\als  of  tobacco,  profanity, 
alcohol,  and  other  insidious  foes  of  good  morals  and  sound  citizenship 
than  Senator  Prouty.  That  all  his  constituents  should  support  his 
more  radical  ideas  in  legislation  is  not  to  be  expected,  —  even  the 
Good  is  sometimes  the  enemy  of  the  Better,  —  but  they  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  his  courage,  integrity,  and  abiUty. 

In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Prouty's  upright  character  and  sound 
principles  as  well  as  of  his  ability  to  express  them,  a  few  extracts  are 
given  from  a  letter  written  by  him:  "  It  is  easy  to  say  that  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  should  be  advanced  in  price,  but  who  is  going  to 
pay  the  price  and  how,  through  this  method,  are  we  going  to  arrive 
at  a  better  condition  or  more  economical  modes  of  living  ?  On  this 
basis  the  poor  will  grow  poorer,  even  if  the  rich  grow  no  richer;  for 
the  time  has  come  when  honest  work  and  honest  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  business  must  be  practised  by  all  classes  of  people.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  securing  the  relief  so 
much  needed  at  the  present  time." 

Continuing,  he  says:  "We  hear  much  about  the  high  cost  of  li\ang, 
but  nothing  about  the  high  cost  of  fun;  which  brings  to  mind  the 
often  quoted  saying  of  James  J.  Hill  that  present  conditions  are  not 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  hving,  but  to  the  cost  of  high  living.  Every 
intelligent  person  knows  that  this  is  true,  and  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  improvement  through  raising  the  prices  of  necessities, 
or  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  A  fair  adjustment  of  all  the  rela- 
tions of  mankind  must  be  reached.  Extremes  are  intolerable,  and  we 
are  pursuing  an  extreme  course  of  fife  in  our  country  today;  this  does 
not  apply  exclusively  to  one  class,  but  to  all  classes.  In  the  old  world 
the  people  are  educated  to  recognize  and  believe  in  class  distinctions, 
and  the  larger  number  of  them  consider  themselves  properly  subject 
to  those  who  are  presumed  to  belong  to  a  higher  class.  Here  we 
acknowledge  no  distinctions,  except  those  founded  on  character  and 
conduct. 

"The  great  burden  of  our  time  results  from  the  waste  of  time  and 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  for  things  that  are  not  merely 
unnecessary,  but  are  actually  harmful  to  health  and  happiness." 

Familiar  with  the  present  tendency  of  the  population  to  crowd  into 
cities,  he  says:  "  We  are  all  trying  to  live  in  cities  or  towns,  which 
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means  living  by  mechanical  or  conmiercial  occupations.  The  hours 
of  labor  are  shortened,  and  to  meet  this  condition,  wages  must  be 
advanced.  This  increases  the  cost  of  merchandise  and  of  its  distri- 
bution. All  of  this  lessens  the  inclination  to  go  to  the  farm,  prevents 
the  farmer  from  getting  labor,  and  increases  the  cost  of  his  products." 

In  closing  he  says:  "  We  cannot  restore  better  conditions  by  stat- 
ute; they  can  only  be  established  by  clearer  moral  perceptions  and 
greater  self-denial  in  regard  to  those  indulgences  that  are  so  need- 
less, and  by  habits  of  practical  thrift  and  economy.  When  the 
people  stop  buying  the  things  that  are  worse  than  useless,  then 
unworthy  industries  will  pass  away  and  worthy  industries  will  pros- 
per, giving  much  greater  return,  both  to  employers  and  employees. 
Then  the  great  controversy  between  Capital  and  Labor  will  cease, 
peace  and  happiness  will  prevail,  and  the  blessing  of  God  will  come 
upon  all.  In  no  other  way  can  we  expect  better  conditions  of  life 
in  our  country." 

To  young  Americans  he  says:  "Strive  to  be  thankful,  to  be  content 
with  your  lot  in  life;  to  improve  yourself  and  increase  your  oppor- 
tunities for  greater  usefulness;  always  cultivating  a  full  appreciation 
of  your  blessing  and  responsibilities,  with  a  firm  and  ever-abiding 
trust  in  a  Supreme  Being  over  all,  to  whom  we  shall  be  accountable." 

Senator  Prouty  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  Alliance 
and  of  "The  Grange, "  of  which  he  has  been  the  Chaplain.  But  in  his 
own  opinion  his  chief  public  service  has  been  "Trying  to  be  a  good 
citizen."  To  his  early  marriage,  largely  induced,  he  happily  believes, 
by  the  example  of  his  boyhood's  home,  he  ascribes  an  especially 
helpful  influence  upon  his  success.  This  occurred  May  25,  1864, 
when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  A.  Richardson,  the  daughter  of 
Selby  and  Azubah  (Rice)  Richardson,  of  Spencer.  Her  mother  was 
a  cousin  of  the  late  Hon.  William  W.  Rice,  member  of  Congress  from 
Worcester,  and  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Rice,  of  Sudbury,  the 
pioneer  of  the  Rice  family  of  Worcester  County. 

They  have  had  six  children,  of  whom  five  are  living,  three  sons, 
Lewis  Isaac,  George  Selby,  and  Charles  Newton,  Jr.;  and  two 
daughters,  Anna  Prouty  Darling  and  Marion  Rice  Benson.  The 
three  sons  are  engaged  in  shoe  manufacturing,  being  already 
identified  with  the  business  of  Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
promise  by  their  interest  and  activity  to  keep  good  the  record  made 
by  the  firm  for  so  many  years. 
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BIRGER  GUSTAF  ADOLF  ROSENTWIST,  Vice-Consul  of 
Sweden  and  senior  member  of  the  firm  Rosentwist  & 
Gorner,  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  famiUes  in  Sweden 
who  can  trace  their  origin  back  through  long  centuries  and  of 
whom  many  members  have  distinguished  themselves  in  history. 
As  the  present  head  of  this  noble  family  Mr.  Rosentwist  has  in  his 
possession  as  a  highly  valued  treasure  the  patent  of  nobiUty  signed 
by  Carl  XI  which  made  Peter  Twist  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
nobility  by  the  king's  decree,  in  1695,  under  the  name  of  Rosentwist. 

Johan  Twist,  the  father  of  Peter  Twist,  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
family,  was  of  English  ancestry,  but  was  bom  in  Liibeck,  Germany, 
in  the  year  1638.  He  settled  in  Sweden,  where  he  married,  in  1667, 
in  Warberg,  Elsa  Johanna  Hummel,  a  sister  of  Burgomaster  Peter 
Hummel. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Rosentwist's  ancestors  were  officers  of  high  rank 
in  the  Swedish  army.  His  greatgrandfather,  Adolf  Johan  Rosen- 
twist, was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Sandby  Squadron  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword.  His  father,  Carl  Adolf 
Rosentwist,  born  April  6,  1827,  served  as  ensign  in  the  SkSnska 
Hussar  Regiment  in  1845,  and  was  standard-bearer  equerry  to  His 
Majesty  King  Carl  XV  in  the  same  regiment.  He  was  married,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1858,  to  Augusta  Margareta  Maria  Sjostrom,  daughter  of 
Gustaf  Sjostrom,  and  a  sister  of  Ludvig  Sjostrom,  well  known  in  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  annals  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Birger  Gustaf  Adolf  Rosentwist,  the  only  son  and  fourth 
child  born  in  this  union,  undoubtedly  inherited  from  his  ancestors  his 
military  bearing,  his  strong  character  and  his  great  abiUty  as  a  leader 
of  men.  From  his  mother  he  has  inherited  the  kindly  and  gener- 
ous spirit  which  has  won  for  him  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  and  an  ever  increasing  host  of 
American  friends. 

Mr.  Rosentwist  was  born  in  Bjufs  Parish,  Sv/eden,  April  26,  1868. 
He  received  an  excellent  education  in  Sweden,  where  he  attended  the 
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Latin  School  of  Helsingborg.  In  1884,  the  old  Viking  blood  asserted 
itself  and  drove  him  to  seek  this  land  of  promise  where  so  many 
Swedes  have  made  the  name  of  their  fatherland  known  and  respected. 
After  a  short  stay  he  retm-ned  to  Sweden  and  took  up  a  course  of 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Technology  in  Stockholm.  He 
also  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  and  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  there  to  study  the  practical  side  of  the 
business  which  he  had  decided  to  take  up  as  his  hfe  work. 

Returning  to  this  country  in  1890,  he  was  associated  for  some 
years  as  a  chemist  with  the  dyeing  department  of  the  Weybosset 
Mills,  later  joining  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Arthur  Merritt  &  Co. 

As  a  business  man  Mr.  Rosentwist  has  been  eminently  successful. 
In  spite  of  his  own  immense  business  interests  he  has  found  time  to 
serve  as  a  director  in  many  companies,  among  them  the  United 
States  Worsted  Company,  the  Hungarian  American  Bank  of  New 
York,  Aktiebolaget  Torf,  Sweden,  the  North  American  Fruit 
Company,  the  Boston  Docks  and  Warehouse  Company.  He  is 
President  of  the  Merrimac  Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Presto  Interrim  Company. 

He  was  also  for  some  time  president  of  the  New  England  Dye 
Stuff  Company  of  Hyde  Park  and  the  Airedale  Mills  Company  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

In  June,  1906,  he  received  the  appointment  as  Royal  Vice-Consul 
of  Sweden,  a  position  for  which  he  is  extremely  well  fitted  and  which 
he  has  filled  to  the  greatest  credit  to  himself  and  the  country  which 
he  represents.  Since  his  appointment  he  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  one  else  for  bringing  the  different  factions  of  the  Swedish 
people  in  Boston  together  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  and  for 
their  own  mutual  interests.  Being  a  happy  combination  of  a  thor- 
ough-bred Swede  and  a  genuine  American,  he  has  realized  that  no 
one  can  be  a  good  citizen  of  an  adopted  country  who  forgets  the 
ideals  of  the  country  of  his  birth. 

A  wonderful  success  crowned  his  labors  for  the  object  which  he 
had  in  mind,  and  within  a  short  time  he  had  united  delegates  from 
about  seventy-five  churches  and  benevolent  societies  into  one  strong 
and  representative  body  named  the  Swedish  Charitable  Society,  and 
was  unanimously  elected  Honorary  President  for  life  in  the  society. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  society  thousands  of  dollars  have  already 
been  raised  towards  an  Old  People's  Home  and  for  the  relief  work 
among  the  Swedish  residents  of  Greater  Boston. 

Mr.  Rosentwist  has  also  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
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closer  relation  between  Sweden  and  America.  Looking  out  for  the 
commercial  interests  of  both  countries  and  keeping  in  view  the  fact 
that  few  countries  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to  each  other  than  Sweden 
and  the  United  States,  he  has  through  personal  visits  in  the  old  coun- 
try and  through  an  extensive  correspondence,  directed  the  attention 
of  influential  men  in  Sweden  to  the  importance  of  a  direct  steamship 
line  between  Boston  and  Gothenburg,  and  it  looks  today  as  if  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  a  reality  within  a  reasonably  short  time. 

In  recognition  of  the  efiicient  work  done  by  Mr.  Rosentwist  as  a 
representative  of  the  Swedish  Government,  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
the  late  king  Oscar  II,  November,  1907,  was  the  bestowal  upon  him 
of  the  Order  Knight  of  the  I  Class  of  Vasa.  This  order  was  founded 
in  1772  by  Ejng  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  and  is  conferred  only  upon 
those  who  have  rendered  distinct  and  valuable  services  to  the  state 
or  for  the  welfare  of  the  Swedish  people  at  home  or  abroad. 

Mr.  Rosentwist  was  married  April  26,  1893,  to  Emma  Christana 
Gorner,  daughter  of  Adolf  and  Frederika  (Eckhardt)  Gorner  of  Got- 
tingen,  Germany,  a  family  of  noble  ancestry.  A  son  was  born  in 
1894,  but  died  in  infancy. 

The  Swedish  singing  societies  have  found  in  Mr.  Rosentwist  an 
enthusiastic  supporter.  He  is  very  fond  of  outside  sport,  and  when- 
ever he  can  tear  himself  away  from  his  many  arduous  duties,  he  will 
take  a  trip  to  some  lake  where  the  fishing  is  good,  or  he  will  go  to 
his  fine  summer  residence  in  Maine  far  away  from  the  cares  and 
strain  of  a  busy  city  hfe.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
this  country  and  is  therefore  a  most  interesting  conversationalist. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Algonquin  Club,  the  Boston  Athletic  Club, 
the  Hoosic  Wisick  of  Milton,  the  Engineers  Club,  the  Boston  Yacht 
Club,  the  City  Club,  etc.,  and  is  also  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason. 

Many  have  been  the  difiiculties  that  Mr.  Rosentwist  has  had  to 
overcome  in  his  career  before  he  reached  the  prominent  and  influen- 
tial position  which  he  now  occupies,  but  his  life  is  an  example  of  what 
an  earnest  will,  a  strong  and  steady  purpose,  an  unswerving  honesty 
of  character  can  accomplish. 

The  family  estate,  Oaktorp,  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  is  the 
centre  of  social  activity,  and  the  hospitality  of  this  ideal  home  cor- 
responds to  the  generous  and  joyful  nature  of  the  man  of  whom  it 
may  be  truly  said : 

Vixit,  dum  vixit,  laetus. 
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EDWARD  THOMAS  ROWELL  was  bom  in  West  Concord, 
N.  H.,  August  14,  1836,  a  son  of  Ira  Rowell,  bom  March 
29,  1797,  died  June  14,  1876,  and  of  Rebecca  (Kimball) 
Rowell.  His  grandfathers  were  Christopher  Rowell,  bom  in  1769,. 
died  September  9,  1847,  and  Edward  Kimball,  bom  December  10, 
1769,  died  June  27,  1816.  His  grandmothers  were  Lydia  Abbot 
and  Elizabeth  McAllister.  His  father  was  a  school  teacher  for 
seventeen  years,  and  a  farmer.  He  was  prominent  in  church  and 
town  affairs,  strong  in  adherence  to  his  religious  convictions  and  in 
advocacy  of  temperance. 

The  immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family,  Thomas  Rowell,  came  from 
England  in  1640  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Mass.  Richard  Kimball 
came  from  England  in  the  ship  Elizabeth  in  1634  and  settled 
at  Watertown,  Mass.  Christopher  Rowell,  great-grandfather  of 
Edward  Thomas  Rowell,  subject  of  this  sketch,  for  "loyalty,  courage 
and  good  conduct,  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Benning  Went- 
worth  of  New  Hampshire  ensign  in  the  9th  Company,  7th  Regiment 
of  Foot  in  New  Hampshire,  March  19,  1764. 

In  early  life  Rowell  assisted  his  father  in  work  upon  the  farm  as 
much  as  was  consistent  with  regular  attendance  at  school.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  education  as  both  his  parents  were 
believers  in  a  good  education  and  assisted  him  in  obtaining  his. 
His  mother's  influence  was  strong  for  his  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare.  His  preparatory  school  to  fit  him  for  college  was 
Pembroke  Academy.  Thence  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  and 
graduated  in  1861. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  four  weeks  after  his  graduation  from 
college,  as  a  private  in  the  5th  New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Regiment, 
Burdan's  United  States  Sharp  Shooters.  Subsequently  he  was 
promoted  to  captain  of  a  company,  and  then  major  of  his  regiment. 
He  took  part  in  many  battles  and  skirmishes  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  again  seriously  at  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  commanded  his  regiment.  After  the  end  of  the  war, 
Major  Rowell  returned  to  his  home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  in  1866 
engaged  in  the  iron  industry  at  Portland,  Me. 
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In  September,  1867,  he  came  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  with  the  late 
George  A.  Harden,  a  college  classmate,  also  a  comrade  in  Burdan's 
Sharp  Shooters,  purchased  the  Lowell  Daily  Courier  and  Lowell 
Weekly  Journal,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  these  papers 
were  published  by  the  firm  of  Marden  &  Rowell.  The  business  was 
then  made  a  corporation,  with  the  name  of  the  Lowell  Courier 
Publishing  Company,  with  Mr.  Marden  as  president  and  Mr. 
Rowell  as  treasurer. 

In  December,  1894,  the  Lowell  Publishing  Company  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Newspaper  Company  were  consolidated  under  the  corporate 
name  of  the  Courier  Citizen  Company,  Mr.  Rowell  president  and 
Mr.  Marden  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Ro well's  connection  with  these 
newspaper  enterprises  continued  unbroken  from  1867  to  his  death 
in  1899.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  postmaster  of 
Lowell  in  1874,  and  held  that  office  till  the  election  of  President 
Cleveland,  when  a  Democrat  succeeded  him.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed State  Gas  Commissioner  by  Governor  George  D.  Robinson, 
and  held  the  position  for  five  years.  In  1890  Mr.  Rowell  was  elected 
president  of  the  Railroad  National  Bank  of  Lowell.  He  was  for 
three  years  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  42.  He  had  a  lively 
interest  in  farming  and  was  secretary  of  the  North  Middlesex  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  over  twenty  years,  and  also  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society. 

For  many  years  he  was  trustee  of  the  Ayer  Home  for  Young 
Women  and  Children  and  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  General  Hospital, 
He  was  a  Representative  from  Lowell  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  for  the  years  1897  and  1898.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dart- 
mouth College  Fraternity  Psi  Upsilon  and  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
G.  A.  R.  He  was  a  sturdy  RepubUcan  in  politics,  and  in  church 
affiUation  a  Congregationalist.  His  favorite  sports  were  fishing, 
horseback  riding  and  traveling. 

He  married,  September  8, 1870,  Clara,  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah 
B.  (Shepard)  Webster,  granddaughter  of  Humphrey  and  Clarissa 
(Greeley)  Webster  and  Samuel  Smith  Shepard,  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Webster,  who  came  from  Oi-msby,  England,  to  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  in  1634.  They  have  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  is 
now  living,  Clara  Alice  Rowell. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  gifts,  great  ability,  upright  and  honorable  in 
business,  influential  in  public  affairs,  of  spotless  character  and  reputa- 
tion, a  loyal  friend  and  a  power  in  Lowell  and  in  the  Commonwealth. 


T?T?  IT' 


FREDERICK   GRANDISON   SARGENT 

FEW  men  realize  the  advantages  to-day  afforded  to  young  men 
preparing  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  Technology  schools, 
textile  schools,  training  schools  for  almost  every  great  indus- 
trial enterprise  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Their  very  abund- 
ance attests  their  popularity  and  proves  their  practical  worth. 
Skilled  men,  combining  both  theory  and  practice,  make  a  new  order 
of  mechanics. 

For  a  man  to  rise  without  the  aid  of  such  advantages,  through 
the  old-time  practical  method  of  work  only,  by  the  apprentice 
system,  till  he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  successful  manufactory,  a 
peer  among  many  competitors,  is  a  fine  achievement  illustrated  in 
the  career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Frederick  Grandison  Sargent  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, December  31,  1843.  His  father,  Charles  G.  Sargent  (July  17, 
1819-July  16,  1878),  was  the  son  of  Wilham  Foster  (1780-March  6, 
1844)  and  Naomi  (Smith)  Sargent.  He  was  a  mechanical  builder, 
also  a  manufacturer  of  worsted  yarns.  He  was  a  wise  and  genial 
man,  of  marked  hospitality  and  very  charitable.  The  mother  of 
Frederick  G.  Sargent  was  Harriet  (Reed)  Sargent;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Roswell  (1793-September  13,  1856)  and  Sybil  (Gilson) 
Reed. 

Frederick  G.  Sargent  early  developed  a  taste  for  mechanics  and 
experimental  research.  His  tastes  and  surroundings  led  him  early 
to  practical  toil,  first  in  a  worsted-mill  in  which  his  father  was  in- 
terested. Subsequently  he  served  as  an  apprentice  for  about  three 
years  in  a  machine-shop  of  which  his  father  was  part  proprietor. 
With  this  training  and  no  higher  intellectual  culture  than  that 
furnished  by  an  academy,  he  commenced  his  life-work.  To  his 
mother  he  seems  greatly  indebted  for  influence  upon  his  moral  life, 
as  well  as  to  his  father,  who  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  him. 
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He  began  active  life  in  Graniteville,  Massachusetts,  as  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  the  machine  business. 

The  influence  of  home  he  regards  as  the  greatest  in  shaping  his 
character  and  life.  School  life  and  its  associations  had  considerable 
potency.  An  important  element  in  his  career  has  been  his  private 
study  and  the  influence  of  the  men  he  has  met  in  public  hfe.  He 
has  rendered  some  military  service  to  the  State.  He  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  special  inventive  genius  and  has  taken  out  many 
patents. 

He  is  a  Mason  and  a  stanch  Republican.  He  is  also  trustee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Graniteville,  Massachusetts. 
His  recreation  has  been  mostly  in  experimentation  and  research,  yet 
he  enjoys  automobiling  and  at  one  time  took  pleasure  in  hunting. 

On  October  22,  1867,  he  married  Hephzibah,  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Craven,  of  Yorkshire,  England.  They  have  had  five 
children,  four  of  whom  are  with  them:  Mary  H.,  Charles  G.,  Harriet 
C.  and  William  F.  Sargent. 

His  advice  to  young  people  is:  "First,  practice  good  habits;  keep 
good  and  clean  company;  be  not  selfish;  be  hospitable  and  charitable; 
do  unto  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  do  unto  you;  but  with 
these  you  must  have  energy  to  work  and  be  persistent  and  not 
easily  discouraged.  And  what  should  be  first,  have  faith  in  that 
which  is  above  all  and  which  we  call  God.  Still  better  for  your 
faith,  have  your  reasons  for  the  same." 

Thus  has  grown  up  in  our  Commonwealth  a  man  of  probity,  of 
honest,  high-minded  sincerity,  a  successful  manufacturer  and  a 
pubhc-spirited  citizen. 
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ALFRED  PALMER  SHERMAN 

IN  every  society  there  are  men  the  record  of  whose  personal  incident 
is  singularly  slight,  but  whose  character  and  conduct  give  a 
moral  tone  to  life  and  add  grace  and  dignity  to  human  nature. 
There  may  be  little  to  relate  concerning  them  not  common  to  the  lot 
of  most  men,  but  their  lives  have  a  refining  and  an  inspiring  influence 
for  good,  far  beyond  the  record  of  many  a  brilliant  success  which 
attracts  the  attention  for  the  moment;  and  the  plain  facts  concerning 
their  nature  seem  more  like  eulogy  than  biography. 

The  career  of  Alfred  Palmer  Sherman  closed  while  he  was  a  young 
man.  Indeed,  he  had  just  arrived  at  a  point  where  he  seemed  to 
have  everything  to  Uve  for;  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
beautiful  home,  made  more  beautiful  by  charming  domestic  relations; 
he  had  a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  a  fine  reputation  founded  on  well- 
tested  personal  integrity,  and  a  future  bright  with  visions  of  happi- 
ness, usefulness  and  success.  But  the  dust  could  not  claim  all. 
He  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  those  who  met  him  in  social 
and  business  relations  of  a  most  winning  presence,  persuasive  alike  of 
sweetness  of  affection,  soundness  of  judgment,  clearness  of  insight 
into  moral  relations  and  a  tenderness  of  reverence  for  the  sense  of 
duty  in  domestic,  commercial  and  civic  life. 

He  came  of  the  best  Puritan  stock.  The  family  seems  to  have 
been  of  German  origin.  The  first  of  his  name  we  know  much  about 
was  Henry  Sherman,  of  Dedham,  in  Essex  County,  England,  who 
died  in  1589.  Two  of  his  grandsons  came  to  this  country  about 
1634.  John  settled  as  minister  of  the  Church  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  and  best  mathematician  in  the  colony.  The  other,  Samuel, 
settled  in  Weathersfield,  Connecticut.  From  the  Watertown  Sher- 
mans is  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Alfred  Palmer  Sherman  was  bom  in  Boston  July  31,  1865.    His 
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father  was  Charles  James  Foster  Sherman,  bom  October  18,  1821, 
died  September  30,  1879.  His  mother  was  Charlotte  Augusta  Hall, 
bom  July  15,  1830,  died  November  29,  1897.  Both  were  highly 
esteemed  in  the  community.  They  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  son,  Thomas  Foster,  graduated  at  Harvard,  studied 
medicine,  did  some  important  work  as  an  original  investigator,  thus 
winning  for  himself  membership  in  the  Pediatrical  Society.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  profession  as  a  man  of  great  promise,  but  he 
died  when  only  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

Alfred,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  early  displayed  two  characteristics  of 
the  coming  man,  being  ardently  devoted  to  athletic  sports  and  his 
studies.  On  graduating  from  the  Dwight  School  in  June,  1880,  the 
Master  gave  him  this  recommendation  to  the  world,  "He  is  one  of 
the  few  boys  that  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  any  who 
may  have  need  of  his  services.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his 
character  or  capacity."  Three  years  later  in  1883  he  graduated  at 
the  English  High  School,  taking  a  Franklin  Medal,  of  which  he  had  a 
right  to  be  proud,  for  it  was,  as  Edward  Everett,  looking  back  across 
half  a  century  to  his  own  graduation  at  the  same  school,  called  it, 
"The  precious  trophy  of  my  school-boy  days."  The  headmaster, 
after  stating  his  high  scholarship,  wrote  of  him,  "I  have  for  him  a  very 
high  esteem  and  strongly  recommend  him  to  any  and  every  person 
who  desires,  and  who  does  not,  a  young  man  of  quick  intelligence  and 
absolute  integrity."  He  was  an  enthusiastic  player  of  baseball 
and  before  leaving  school  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  athletic  sports,  and  Harvard  men  used  every  means  to 
induce  him  to  enter  the  University.  The  temptation  must  have 
been  very  great,  and  perhaps  he  was  over  conscientious.  But 
fearing  that  his  mother  might  make  some  sacrifices  on  his  behalf, 
he  said  he  preferred  going  to  work.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake 
on  his  part,  but  if  it  was,  it  was  a  very  amiable  one.  His  feeling, 
however,  was  strong  as  he  wrote  to  his  mother  later,  "You  have 
done  enough  for  us,  now  let  us  do  something  for  you." 

The  following  summer  of  1883,  he  went  with  his  mother  and  sister  to 
the  White  Mountains,  where  they  were  guests  at  the  same  hotel  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Woolson.  Mr.  Woolson  was  a  silent  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Claflin,  Coburn  &  Company.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
character  and  great  business  capacities  and  the  boy's  quiet  unassuming 
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manners  and  intelligence  attracted  his  attention.  During  their  stay 
a  tennis  tournament  was  arranged  with  the  guests  of  another  hotel 
which  lasted  three  days.  Mrs.  Woolson  writing  in  1912,  twenty-nine 
years  afterwards,  says,  "It  was  won  for  our  own  hotel  by  our  Fred, 
who  was  the  hero,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
friends  in  great  triumph.  What  impressed  me  most  at  that  time  was 
the  calm  and  quiet  way  in  which  he  received  the  applause  and  con- 
gratulations, which  might  have  turned  a  much  older  head."  This 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  pleased  with  success  but 
he  never  seemed  elated,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  seemed 
dejected  by  defeat  or  failure.     His  courage  raised  him  above  both. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  this  visit  to  the  White  Mountains  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  into  the  leather  business.  He  applied  to  Mr. 
Woolson  for  a  position  in  his  firm,  but  as  there  was  at  that  time  no 
vacancy,  Mr.  Woolson  secured  for  him  a  position  as  ofiice  boy  with 
the  Emerson  Shoe  Company.  There  he  gave  eminent  satisfaction,  but 
before  a  year  was  out  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Claflin  Cobum  Com- 
pany, and  remained  with  the  company  and  its  successors  until  his 
death.  For  Mr.  Woolson  he  had  a  great  admiration  both  as  a  man  of 
character  and  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  Mrs.  Woolson  writes,  "I  may 
add  that  Mr,  Woolson's  regard  for  him  amounted  to  real  and  fatherly 
affection." 

It  was  soon  found  that  he  could  sell  goods,  that  he  was  by  nature 
a  salesman,  that  he  understood  the  art  of  working  for  the  company 
and  for  the  customer  and  as  the  result  pleased  both.  He  was  called 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  trade. 

In  the  meantime  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances  and  friends  was 
growing  larger  and  he  found  his  way  without  push  into  the  society  of 
substantial  people  who  welcomed  him  as  one  of  their  own.  But 
neither  society  nor  athletics  were  allowed  to  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  duty  he  owed  to  his  employers.  His  relation  with  them  is  best 
stated  in  a  note  they  sent  with  a  present  on  his  marriage,  ''extending 
our  heartiest  congratulations  and  expressing  our  high  admiration 
for  your  manly  character,  your  prompt  and  earnest  devotion  to  our 
interests  and  kindly  consideration  towards  us  at  all  times,"  and 
they  expressed  "the  wish  that  the  clock  may  like  the  recipient  be 
always  on  time." 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Company  in  1893  it  became  known  as 
the  Gregory  Shaw  Company,  and  later,  in  1900,  as  the  F.  Brigham 
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&  Gregory  Company.  Sherman  was  made  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Company  at  this  time  and  continued  with  them  until  his 
death. 

He  was  always  an  advocate  of  any  and  every  good  thing,  and 
gave  without  stint  of  his  time  and  strength  for  the  advancement 
of  rational  amusements  and  the  encouragement  of  moral  life.  He 
had  the  power  to  work  and  was  an  indomitable  worker.  Whatever 
he  took  hold  of  was  very  sure  to  be  made  a  success.  He  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  "Country  Club,"  took  a  hand  in  organizing  the 
Men's  Club,  was  a  director  and  one  of  the  trustees  in  the  Framingham 
Hospital  and  in  everything  that  tended  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
astonishing  how  so  busy  a  man  could  find  time  to  urge  forward  so 
many  good  things.  One  of  Boston's  most  successful  business  men, 
who  knew  him  from  A  to  Z,  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  him  and 
replied,  "To  me,  he  was  in  all  respects  a  satisfactory  man ;  his  only 
fault,  if  it  was  a  fault  was,  he  did  too  much  for  other  people." 

After  coming  to  live  in  Framingham,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  First  Parish  Church,  Unitarian  since  1830.  When  an  officer 
of  the  church,  and  he  was  one  of  the  assessors  and  the  treasurer, 
hardly  a  Sunday  passed  that  he  did  not  call  upon  the  minister 
before  service  to  see  if  there  was  anything  that  he  could  do,  or 
make  some  suggestion  of  a  practical  nature  that  would  be  helpful. 
He  was  an  attentive  listener  and  when  the  discourse  presented  a 
joyous  and  hopeful  view  of  life,  or  illustrated  heroic  devotion  to 
duty,  he  was  earnest  in  his  expressions  of  approval. 

Few  men  were  more  democratic  in  their  feelings  and  actions.  His 
good-natured  politeness  was  extended  to  all  without  regard  to  their 
condition  in  life.  A  generous  though tfulness  for  the  interests,  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  all  marked  his  conduct  everywhere. 

He  was  married  on  the  19th  of  April,  1898,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jerome  and  Elizabeth  Reed  (Wait)  Jones  of  Brookline,  Mass. 
For  two  years  they  made  their  home  at  Chestnut  Hill,  then  went 
about  designing  and  constructing  a  house  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  slope  of  a  hill,  and  overlooks  the  Sudbury  river,  and  the 
old  town  of  Framingham.  They  have  had  four  children ;  three  are 
living,  Thomas  Foster,  Jerome  Estabrook  and  Elizabeth  Sherman. 
He  took  his  last  look  at  his  home  and  children  on  the  6th  of 
February  and  died  five  days  later  at  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital  in 
Brookline,  February  11,  1910. 
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When  the  power  of  speech  was  almost  gone  he  undertook  to 
repeat  the  familiar  lines  of  Mrs.  Anna  Barbauld  on  Life,  of  which 
Wordsworth  said  every  time  he  heard  them,  "I  wish  I  had  written 
those  lines,"  but  it  was  too  much  of  an  effort  and  he  could  only 
say  to  one  who  was  as  dear  to  him  as  life  itself 


and  could  not  add 


"Say  not  Good  Night,  but" 


'In  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning.' 


Perhaps  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  impression  Fred  Sherman 
produced  upon  others  or  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  than  the 
goodly  company  which  gathered  at  his  funeral.  It  was  a  remarkable 
gathering  such  as  is  seldom  seen  together  of  bright,  intelligent  men. 

Alfred  P.  Sherman  was  one  of  those  high-souled  men  who  naturally 
followed  the  advice  of  Goethe  in  regard  to  a  seemly  life. 

Wouldst  fashion  for  thyself  a  seemly  life? 
Then  fret  not  over  what  is  past  and  gone; 
And  spite  of  all  thou  mayest  have  lost  behind 
Yet  act  as  if  thy  life  were  just  begun; 
What  each  day  wills,  enough  for  thee  to  know, 
What  each  day  wills,  the  day  itself  will  tell; 
Do  thine  own  task,  and  be  therewith  content, 
What  others  do,  that  shalt  thou  fairly  judge; 
Be  sure  that  thou  no  brother  mortal  hate. 
And  all  besides  leave  to  the  master  Power. 
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HARTWELL  AUGUSTUS  SIBLEY  was  born  at  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  September  10,  1849.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts,  April  27,  1910.  His  father  was 
WiUiam  Clay  Sibley  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Carlock.  His  paternal 
grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the  statesman  Henry  Clay.  Dr.  Sibley's 
father  was  the  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Milledgeville  and  was  the 
Squire  of  the  town,  a  man  of  intensely  religious  convictions,  but  pro- 
gressive in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  The  great-grandparents  were 
immigrants  from  Holland  and  England.  Dr.  Sibley's  special  tastes 
as  a  child  and  youth  were  his  earnest  interest  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
sciences.  His  early  life  was  not  one  that  called  for  manual  labor 
on  his  part.  His  mother  died  in  his  early  childhood,  but  his  grand- 
mother was  a  very  superior  woman,  and  to  her  piety  and  care  he 
ever  felt  that  he  owed  a  great  debt. 

The  change  in  his  father's  circumstances  following  the  war  between 
the  States  threw  some  difficulties  across  the  pathway  that  led  to  the 
young  man's  education,  but  his  industry  and  determination  conquered 
these  and  he  secured  a  good  education,  his  private  tutor  being  a  Yale 
graduate.  He  studied  at  the  Medical  School  in  Mobile  and  gradu- 
ated from  Bellevue  Medical  in  New  York  City  in  1878,  receiving  the 
degree  of  M.D.  conferred  by  Bellevue  College,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Sibley  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Chelsea, 
where  he  made  his  permanent  home,  and  there  for  twenty  years  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  physicians.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  city  physician  for  twelve  years. 

Dr.  Sibley  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
and  a  trustee  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Highland  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Dorchester.  He  was  also  a  Mason.  In  politics 
Dr.  Sibley  was  a  Democrat.  Relaxation  and  recreation  Dr.  Sibley 
could  always  find  by  means  of  a  quiet  and  meditating  drive  through 
the  country,  or  in  an  hour  spent  in  the  society  of  his  friends. 

He  was  married,  October  3,  1877,  to  Mary  J.  Eaves  Yordy,  a 
daughter  of  James  and  Martha  (Perkins)  Eaves  and  a  granddaughter 
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of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Mann)  Perkins  of  Coventry,  England.  Dr. 
Sibley  had  one  son,  Hartwell  Astor  Sibley,  who,  like  his  father,  is 
a  physician. 

Bishop  Mallalieu,  who  was  the  first  pastor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sibley, 
and  their  lifelong  friend,  speaking  of  Dr.  Sibley,  said:  "In  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibley  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  loses  one  of  its 
best,  truest,  most  devoted,  and  faithful  members.  The  unvarying 
record  made  by  him  in  thirty  years  attests  the  correctness  of  this 
statement.  In  his  home  life  he  was  a  most  faithful,  devoted,  and 
affectionate  husband  and  father.  As  a  citizen  he  was  patriotic, 
loyal  to  highest  ideals  of  morals,  and  always  to  be  found  on  the  right 
side  of  every  question  that  had  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
His  was  not  a  demonstrative  disposition,  but  quiet,  self-poised,  cheer- 
ful, genial  in  thought  and  conduct.  Indeed,  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  modest,  peace-loving,  unassuming,  and  yet 
forceful  withal,  and  knew  how  to  bring  things  to  pass.  Richly 
endowed  intellectually,  a  diligent  student  in  many  realms  of  thought, 
honorable  in  his  dealings,  chivalrous  by  nature,  transparently  honest 
and  upright,  he  was  a  real  Christian  gentleman  without  fear  and 
without  reproach. 

His  religious  experience  was  clear  and  definite.  It  commenced  in 
early  life  and  ripened  as  the  years  advanced.  He  was  not  tossed 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  He  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God.  He  counted  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  the  abiding  foundation  of  faith  and  sufficient  rule  of 
Christian  conduct.  While  it  was  his  constant  practice  always  to 
carry  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  with  him,  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  much  of 
the  New.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man;  and  in  his  professional  life  he  beauti- 
fully illustrated  this  faith.  No  patient  was  ever  turned  aw^ay 
because  of  his  poverty.  In  the  course  of  his  thirty  active  years 
of  medical  service  thousands  of  poor  people  were  treated  by  him 
without  thought  of  financial  compensation;  and  during  the  twelve 
years  that  he  was  city  physician  in  Chelsea,  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
were  just  as  well  cared  for  by  him  as  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  been  millionaires.  When  Chelsea  suffered  from  the  scourge  of 
smallpox,  he  went  right  along  in  caring  for  the  sorely  afflicted,  and 
this  without  the  slightest  fear  of  the  pesthouse  or  of  the  loathsome 
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disease,  and  with  such  success  that  not  a  single  patient  of  his  failed 
to  recover." 

No  wonder  that  such  a  man  as  this  found  comfort  and  victory 
in  his  dying  hour.  The  Sunday  afternoon  before  he  died,  at  his 
request  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Highland  Church  came  to  his 
home,  and  there  he  greeted  each  by  name  with  words  of  cheer,  and 
then  the  pastor  administered  the  holy  communion  to  the  little  com- 
pany. In  a  wonderful  manner  Jesus  was  present.  It  was  an  hour 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Among  his  last  words  —  and  his  mind  was 
clear  and  vigorous  to  the  last  —  were  these:  "God  is  Ught.  God  is 
love.  I  am  dissolving  in  His  love."  Again  he  said:  "  Now  there  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  rest  in  Jesus.  He  is  my  Saviour.  I 
never  realized  it  so  much  as  I  do  this  morning."  Not  long  before  he 
died  he  called  his  devoted  wife  to  his  bedside  and  repeated  to  her  a 
little  verse  he  had  just  composed.  Among  his  very  last  words  were 
these:  "I  love  my  Lord  Jesus.  I  have  always  loved  Him,  and 
I  know  He  loves  me,  and  I  surrender  all  into  His  hands."  And 
thus,  in  sweet  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  passed 
away  from  the  loved  ones  of  earth  to  join  the  great  company  of 
the  saved  in  glory.  Well  may  we  thank  God  for  his  pure  and 
noble  life  and  for  his  triumphant  translation  from  earth  to  heaven. 
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JOHN   CHARLES   FREMONT 
SLAYTON 

AMONG  the  country  boys  who  followed  a  natural  inclination, 
that  was  shaped  and  aided  by  circumstances,  and  who  has 
achieved  honorable  success  and  a  large  influence  in  civic 
affidrs,  is  John  Charles  Fremont  Slayton.  He  was  bom  in  Calais, 
Vermont,  June  27,  1856.  His  father,  George  J.  Slayton,  (1820- 
1908),  a  man  of  strongly  rehgious  character,  enterprising  and  gener- 
ous, was  a  farmer  and  country  merchant,  the  son  of  BuckUn  Slayton. 
His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Fannie  K.  Andrews.  One  of  his 
ancestors,  Capt.  Thomas  Slayion,  was  bom  in  England,  or  Scotland, 
but  was  married  in  America  in  1707,  whereby  the  roots  of  the  family 
tree  are  distinctly  American.  Phineas  L.  Slayton,  bom  in  Ohio  in 
1821,  was  a  noted  inventor  and  the  Hon.  H.  K.  Slayton,  bom  in 
Vermont,  in  1825,  was  a  well  known  financier. 

John  C.  F.  Slayton's  ambitions,  inherited  and  acquired,  were  for 
mercantile  pursuits;  ambitions  that  were  safeguarded  in  his  case  by 
the  strong  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  his  mother  and  by  his  own 
appreciation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  as  a  moral  and  rehgious 
guide  in  all  the  affairs  of  hfe. 

His  education  was  obtained  at  the  Graded  School,  and  "People's 
Academy"  of  Morrisville,  Vermont.  His  business  training  began 
in  his  father's  store  as  clerk  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
After  one  year's  clerkship  he  began  buying  farm  produce  in  the  re- 
gion around  Morrisville  which  he  continued  from  1876  to  1879.  For 
a  part  of  that  time  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Potter,  Crosby  & 
Torrey  of  Boston.  From  1880  to  1887,  he  was  employed  by  the  firm 
of  A.  &  O.  W.  Mead  &  Company  of  Boston  in  the  same  business. 
Since  that  date  he  has  been  the  senior  member  of  the  produce  firm  of 
Slayton  &  Boynton,  Boston. 

The  above,  however,  represents  but  a  small  part  of  his  business 
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activity.  He  has  been  a  director  and  Second  Vice-President  in  the 
Chicago,  Boston  &  Liverpool  Refrigerator  Car  Line  Company;  a 
director  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  National  Bank;  a  director  of  the  Fourth 
National  Bank,  and  later  a  director  of  the  Fourth-Atlantic  National 
Bank,  all  of  Boston;  also  a  director  of  that  important  and  influential 
institution,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  been  a 
director,  representing  eighty  banks,  of  the  Kentucky  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Central  Cotton  Oil  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; also  a  member  of  the  Exchange  Club  of  Boston,  and  the 
Boston  Fruit  &  Produce  Exchange. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Slayton,  associated  with  the  late  Arthur  W.  Newell, 
became  the  active  trustee  in  the  Chas.  H.  Bond  Trust,  which  has 
successfully  conserved  the  large  real  estate  holdings  and  other  inter- 
ests of  the  late  Chas.  H.  Bond. 

He  belongs  to  the  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Boston  City  Club  and  of  the  Melrose  Club. 
PoUtically  he  is  a  progressive  Republican,  believing  in  lower  tariff 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  trusts.  He  is  fond  of  golf,  of  walking 
and  of  motoring  and  appreciates  the  charm  of  mountain  and  seashore 
in  his  out-of-door  recreations. 

March  28,  1878,  Mr.  Slayton  was  married  to  L.  Gertrude  Lan- 
caster, daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lucy  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Slayton  died 
May  15,  1897.  Three  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slayton, 
of  whom  two  are  living;  Ralph  F.  who  is  in  school;  and  Louise  M., 
the  wife  of  Carlos  N.  Sheldon. 

October  20,  1902,  Mr.  Slayton  was  again  married  to  Margaret  A. 
CUfford  of  Newton,  Mass. 

In  his  religious  and  ethical  beliefs,  Mr.  Slayton  is  a  Christian 
Scientist  and  the  substance  of  the  suggestions  he  makes  for  the  guid- 
ing principles  in  the  conduct  of  hfe  is  condensed  into  a  single  sentence, 
"FideUty  to  one's  best  sense  of  truth  vnW  lead  into  all  truth." 

Mr.  Slayton  has  been  a  resident  of  Melrose  for  twenty-eight  years. 
In  1896,  Mr.  Slayton  acquired  the  well  known  Lansing  Milhs  Estate, 
at  Millis,  Mass.,  and  since  that  time  has  there  made  his  summer 
home.  He  was  for  two  and  a  half  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Melrose  but  was  obliged  to  decline  an  almost  unanimous 
call  of  the  citizens  to  accept  the  office  of  Mayor  for  the  year  1912. 

He  has  been  active  in  creating  public  sentiment  in  Melrose  in 
favor  of  civic  progress  and  activity  that  has  resulted,  among  other 
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public  benefits,  in  the  construction  of  a  beautiful  memorial  build- 
ing and  public  auditorium,  and  in  numerous  other  improvements 
that  are  already  changing  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  city 
making  it  more  attractive  to  residents  and  home  seekers. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  INIemorial  As- 
sociation of  Melrose  in  1909,  Mr.  Slayton  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  and  when  the  activities  of  that  organization 
made  the  Memorial  Building  possible,  Mr.  Slayton  was  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee. 

In  recognition  of  his  pubHc  spirit  and  untiring  zeal,  the  citizens 
of  Melrose,  by  popular  subscription,  presented  to  the  City  of  Melrose, 
on  Memorial  Day  1913,  a  life-size  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Slayton.  No 
greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  citizen  than  the  exercises  of  that 
evening. 

In  his  address  delivered  at  Melrose  at  the  Memorial  Day  Exer- 
cises, May  30,  1913,  when  the  painting  of  Mr.  Slayton  was  presented 
to  the  City  of  Mekose,  Col.  J.  W.  Spaulding  of  U.  S.  Grant  Post  4, 
said:  "Since  the  title  deeds  of  this  building  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  stands  have  very  properly  been  placed  in  the  name  of  the 
City,  to  be  ever  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  proper  City  officers, 
the  Committee  feel  that  this  portrait  should  also  become  the  property 
of  the  City  and  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  room  which  the  City  calls 
the  Grand  Army  Hall,  where  it  may  remain  for  all  time,  that  future 
generations  may  know  him  as  we  see  him.  I  therefore  have  the  high 
honor  and  very  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you,  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  City  of  Melrose,  the  portrait  of  John  C.  F.  Slayton,  a 
man  of  deeds,  a  man  of  generous  promptings,  a  man  of  patriotic  im- 
pulses, a  man  imbued  with  great  love  of  country  and  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  a  man  whom  all  who  know  him,  love,  respect  and  honor." 

Mayor  Munroe  said:  "In  behalf  of  the  City,  I  accept  with  pleas- 
ure and  gratitude  this  excellent  portrait  of  one  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  welfare  of  Melrose.  It  is  especially  appropriate  that  on  the 
walls  of  this  beautiful  structure,  should  be  seen  the  likeness  of  him 
who  has  been  so  largely  responsible  for  its  erection.  While  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  generously  appropriated  for  this  undertaking,  and  the 
people  very  generally  contributed  to  it,  yet  the  man  to  whom  its 
inception  was  due,  who  worked  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy,  with 
patience  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the  man  who  gave  freely  of 
his  time,  his  strength  and  financial  resources,  the  best  that  was 
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within  him,  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end,  the  man  who  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  has  been  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  its  inspir- 
ing genius,  willingly  and  cheerfully  doing  more  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  of  him,  that  man  has  been  John  C.  F.  Slayton. 

"It  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  therefore,  I  repeat,  that  those  who 
come  and  go,  those  who  are  now  hving,  as  well  as  those  who  shall 
live  after  us,  as  they  pass  in  and  out  of  this  building  should  have  be- 
fore them  in  permanent  form,  a  Ufe-like  resemblance,  executed  with 
true  artistic  skill,  of  him,  who  worked  so  faithfully,  so  devotedly,  so 
well. 

"The  City,  in  becoming  the  owner,  the  custodian  of  this  excellent 
portrait,  I  can  assure  you,  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  safe-guarded  with 
care,  for  it  will  recognize  not  only  the  value  of  keeping  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  such  an  illustrious  exemphfication  of  pubUc 
spirit,  civic  generosity  and  loyalty  to  the  community  in  which  one 
lives,  but  also  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  one  who  rendered  possible  the 
accompUshment  of  such  a  lofty  ideal." 

Ex-Governor  John  L.  Bates,  Orator  of  the  evening,  said  of  Mr. 
Slayton  that,  "not  only  in  his  relation  to  this  patriotic  Memorial, 
but  as  a  business  man  of  Boston,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  upright 
and  loyal  to  his  business  friends,  a  stanch  bulwark  in  the  marts  of 
trade;  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  Banks,  Merchants  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Boston." 

An  eloquent  inscription  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Harold  Marshall, 
at  the  request  of  the  Portrait  Committee,  accompanied  the  portrait. 
The  Bronze  Tablet  placed  permanently  below  the  painting,  reads  as 
follows: 

JOHN  C.   F.   SLAYTON, 

WHOSE   VISION,    GENEROSITY   AND    LEADERSHIP, 

MADE   THIS   MEMORIAL   OF   PAST   HEROISM 

A   PRESENT   REALITY,    AND   AN    INSPIRATION 

TO   A   NOBLER   COMMUNITY   LIFE. 

PRESENTED 

TO   THE   CITY   OF   MELROSE 

BY  HIS  FELLOW   CITIZENS 

MEMORIAL   DAY 

1913 
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THERE  are  forces  unseen  and  humble  with  which  the  life  of 
a  nation  is  shaped.  Men  often  respond  to  powers  felt, 
but  not  recognized.  In  real  achievement  obscure  lives 
must  often  be  exalted  and  conspicuous  lives  brought  low.  Edward 
Smiley  was  a  man  whose  life  was  so  unobtrusive  that  few  realized 
what  an  influence  he  had  over  them  until  they  found  themselves 
sustained  or  restrained  in  some  crisis  by  a  word  he  had  uttered  or 
a  suggestion  he  had  made  or  the  blameless  life  he  lived. 

From  a  great  mass  of  letters  before  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  let- 
ters from  old  friends  and  parishioners,  we  may  learn  that  to  one 
Mr.  Smiley  was  "as  near  a  perfect  man  as  might  live  in  these  days 
and  under  his  conditions."  Another  says  that  "if  friends  are  our 
greatest  asset,  then  he  was  wealthy."  In  yet  another  letter  we  may 
read,  "None  can  ever  know  what  he  was  to  us  and  how  we  cherish 
his  memory."  A  distinguished  clergyman  found  "his  gentle  and 
loving  spirit  potent  in  life  and  work,"  and  another  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  though  he  never  pushed  himself  to  the  front,  nor  was 
he  pushed,  yet  no  man  ever  made  and  left  a  better  impression  upon 
"the  whole  State." 

The  story  of  his  life  is  interesting  not  alone  because  of  his  achieve- 
ments, but  because  of  the  different  elements  combined  to  produce 
it.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  a  German,  he  was  bom 
in  America.  Brought  up  in  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Mora- 
vians, taught  in  boyhood  in  the  Moravian  parochial  school,  yet  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious  and  political 
democracy;  in  faith  becoming  a  Liberal  and  uniting  with  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church,  in  civic  life  a  broad-minded  and  patriotic  American. 

Edward  Smiley  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  April  7, 
1829.  His  father,  William  Smiley,  came  from  Scotland  to  this 
country  as  a  young  man  and  took  up  the  work  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. His  mother,  Catharine  Seibel  Smiley,  was  of  German  descent, 
her  grandfather  having  emigrated  from  that  country.  Among  the 
family  treasures  is  the  original  "recommendation"   and  passport 
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issued  to  Johann  Conrad  Seibel,  dated  at  Worms,  April  28,  1749. 
Edward  was  educated  a  Moravian,  in  the  schools  of  that  sect,  of 
which  his  mother  was  a  leader.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  —  a  trade  which 
has  been  the  education  of  so  many  successful  men.  There  he  was 
thrown  into  the  close  companionship  of  a  Universalist  minister  by 
the  name  of  Gallager,  who  opened  his  mind  to  a  wider  religious 
horizon,  and  with  the  broader  vision  came  the  desire  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings.  While  learning  his  trade  he  took  up  a  course  of  study 
in  Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  year  1856 
was  ordained  a  UniversaUst  minister  in  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Soon 
after  this  the  Divinity  School  at  St.  Lawrence  University  in  Canton, 
New  York,  was  opened  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  privileges  offered 
there  for  further  study  and  entered  the  senior  class,  remaining  nearly 
one  year.  Then  he  was  immediately  called  to  become  pastor  of  the 
important  church  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  there  began  a  min- 
istry which  continued  up  to  mthin  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
a  ministry  of  fifty-four  years  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  needs  of 
others  and  a  studious  devotion  to  the  truth. 

On  May  29,  1861,  Mr.  Smiley  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  M. 
Fifield,  a  woman  of  rare  talent,  who  through  their  long  ministry 
contributed  no  small  share  to  the  successful  work  of  her  husband. 
To  them  was  bom  one  son,  James  Edward  Smiley,  now  of  Newfane, 
Vermont.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Smiley  took  a  deep  and  practical  interest,  not  only  in  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  but  in  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  conflict.  He 
went  to  Boston  and  became  a  compositor  and  writer  on  the  Boston 
Traveler  imtil  1864,  when  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  call  to  ser- 
vice in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  he  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  in  the  60th  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  went  to  the  front  to 
serve  in  the  closing  days  of  the  great  conflict. 

After  the  war  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  resumed  the  ministry  as  a 
life  work,  and  he  became  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Charl- 
ton, Massachusetts,  where  he  also  served  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  Then  followed  fruitful  and  happy  pastorates  of  varying 
lengths  in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  Putney  and  Williamsville 
and  Richmond,  Vermont,  Newfields,  New  Hampshire,  North  Hatley, 
and  Waterloo,  P.  Q. 

While  at  Waterloo  there  came  the  break  in  his  health  which  com- 
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pelled  his  retirement  from  the  active  ministry.  To  be  near  friends 
he  removed  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  finished  his  course  on  earth,  December  14,  1910. 

In  these  few  incidents  along  the  way  of  this  life  we  can  see  but 
a  small  and  poorly  set  stage,  on  which  were  enacted  human  experi- 
ences, on  which  were  spoken  eternal  truths  to  an  audience  of  three 
generations;  for  in  the  influence  of  this  ministry  his  life  is  repro- 
duced and  his  voice  is  multiplied  even  by  those  who  may  not  know 
his  name.  He  did  not  win  the  place  in  literature  which  might  have 
been  his,  for  he  had  talent  as  a  writer  and  made  many  contributions 
to  periodicals.  He  had  conspicuous  gifts  as  a  translator  of  German. 
But  he  wrote  his  messages  on  human  hearts  and  human  minds, 
through  which  they  were  transmitted  to  a  greater  world  than  knew 
him  personally.  He  was  a  student  and  accumulated  a  very  large 
and  excellent  library  which  he  knew  and  loved.  He  made  one  trip 
to  Labrador,  studying  conditions  there,  and  lectured  in  many  places 
upon  the  conditions  in  that  country.  From  his  wide  reading,  his 
keen  observation,  and  his  retentive  memory  he  was  pleasantly 
known  among  his  friends  as  "The  Walking  Encyclopedia,"  and  yet 
this  great  and  detailed  knowledge  never  acted  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  others,  for  it  was  a  reservoir  which  never  overflowed  to  over- 
whelm. Whenever  it  was  drawn  upon,  its  resources  were  adequate 
to  all  needs.  And  so  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  young,  and  they  never 
came  to  him  in  vain.  In  educational  work  he  served  in  many  capaci- 
ties and  always  with  credit,  while  his  personal  and  home  life  were 
enriched  by  the  practical  exemplification  of  his  Christian  faith. 

Looking  for  the  primary  sources  of  such  a  life  as  Edward  Smiley, 
we  find  them  in  the  character  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  exceptional 
intelligence,  proficient  in  both  German  and  English,  and  of  pro- 
found religious  convictions.  Though  her  son  departed  in  his  develop- 
ment from  her  peculiar  sect,  yet  in  the  matter  of  religious  conviction, 
and  even  of  religious  experience,  her  spirit  simply  unfolded  in  him 
into  a  larger  vision  of  their  common  Master.  And  then  this  new 
and  larger  faith  took  hold  upon  him,  and  he  lived  but  to  exemplify 
it,  and  so  well  did  he  do  it  that  in  the  hours  when  his  life  hesitated 
on  the  borderland  of  the  larger  life  to  which  he  looked  with  joy, 
many  came  to  tell  him  how  great  had  been  his  influence  with  them, 
and  ministers  of  his  own  and  other  communions  came  and  besought 
a  blessing  at  his  hands. 
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GEORGE  WALTER  VINCENT  SMITH  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  June  14,  1832.  His  father  was  George  Wilson 
Smith,  a  successful  editor,  printer  and  publisher  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Robert  Hoe  the  elder  inventor  and  builder  of  the 
Hoe  printing  press.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
leaving  his  young  son,  two  years  and  six  months  old  to  the  sole  care 
of  his  mother,  Sarah  Henrietta  Wheeler  Smith.  The  mother  gave  not 
merely  a  mother's  love  and  care,  but  the  fostering  influence  of  a 
strong  positive  nature  to  her  talented  son.  Leaving  the  scenes  of 
her  brief  married  life,  she  went  to  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  to  be 
near  her  childhood  home.  Later  on  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
took  him  to  the  quiet  and  wholesome  surroundings  of  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Amenia,  near  the  Connecticut  line  in  Dutchess 
County.  Here  amid  the  rugged  and  healthful  influences  of  the 
country,  he  passed  a  portion  of  his  boyhood  and  obtained  a 
part  of  his  educational  training  in  Amenia  Seminary.  The  Semi- 
nary could  give  only  a  part  of  the  training  he  craved  and  the 
mother  wisely  gave  a  somewhat  free  rein  to  the  boy's  pronounced 
intellectual  tastes.  Geography,  travels,  and  history  attracted  him 
and  under  private  tutors,  he  grew  up  with  his  naturally  artistic  tem- 
perament unhampered  by  the  conventions  of  scholasticism.  How 
much  ancestry  had  to  do  with  his  love  of  beauty  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  he  had  long  lines  of  New  England  forebears,  shot  through  with 
strains  of  French  Huguenot  blood.  His  passion  for  beauty  in  mani- 
fold forms  did  not,  however,  lead  him  to  select  an  artist's  career. 
The  commercial  activities  of  his  native  city  had  too  persuasive  a 
voice.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  importing 
firm  of  Babcock  Gould  &  Company.  He  rose  rapidly  in  efficiency  and 
in  the  favor  of  the  firm.  After  six  years  he  had  risen  to  the  position 
of  confidential  clerk  and  manager  and  was  then  offered  a  partnership 
which  he  declined.  The  business  relations  of  these  six  years'  contact 
with  men  who  rummaged  the  world  for  curiosities  as  well  as  things  of 
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common  utility,  had  more  influence  than  young  Smith  then  dreamed, 
in  shaping  his  mind  and  whetting  a  taste  for  the  unusual  in  art. 

He  had  the  instincts  of  an  art  connoisseur.  How  the  accidents  of 
his  six  years'  clerkship  served  as  a  preparatory  school,  for  his  subse- 
quent art  gathering  career,  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  this  period  of 
his  life  related  by  a  writer  in  the  Western  New  England  Magazine, 
March  1913.  "One  day  many  years  ago,  an  old  sea  captain,  who  had 
sailed  the  Spanish  main,  left  the  weather  beaten  port  of  Taku  and 
turned  the  prow  of  his  good  ship  through  the  Chinese  Sea.  On  board 
he  had  a  rare  cargo  of  silks  and  spices.  For  many  days  and  many 
nights  his  ship  went  on  through  copper  waves  down  around  the  coast 
of  Siam,  stopping  a  few  days  at  a  busy  seaport  in  India  and  then  up 
under  the  sunshine  of  the  Mediterranean  and  across  the  vast  ocean 
to  the  port  of  New  York.  In  the  Captain's  cabin  was  a  peculiar 
vase  which  was  made  by  a  process  known  as  Cloisonne.  The  shape  of 
the  vase  and  the  odd  manner  in  which  it  was  made  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  old  rover,  and  he  had  bought  it  from  a  merchant 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  In  New  York  City  the  vase  attracted  some 
attention  among  his  friends,  so  he  gave  it  to  a  companion,  who  was, 
however,  more  or  less  addicted  to  gazing  too  long  upon  the  Falernian 
and  consequently  this  vase,  the  gift  of  a  friend,  was  disposed  of  to 
a  curio  dealer  and  so  found  its  way  into  a  little  shop  of  lower  New 
York.  Into  this  shop,  one  morning,  came  a  young  man  who  was  in 
the  importing  business,  and  in  touch  with  goods  from  foreign  lands. 
He  saw  the  vase  and  was  immediately  attracted  by  it.  After  an 
examination  he  bought  it,  and  thus  began  a  celebrated  collection." 
This  strong  undercurrent  of  art  investigation,  while  gathering  in 
force  and  power,  still  permitted  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  a  strong 
and  shrewd  business  judgment.  Having  decided  to  embark  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  he  chose  carriage  making  as  his  venture,  forming  the 
firm  of  Stivers  and  Smith  Carriage  Manufacturers. 

This  period  of  his  business  career  was  cast  in  strenuous  times. 
Scarcely  had  the  firm  made  a  beginning  when  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857  swept  over  the  country.  It  did  not  apparently  defeat  or  dis- 
courage him.  He  pressed  resolutely  forward,  holding  his  own  even 
in  the  dark  and  troublesome  days  of  the  Civil  War.  On  January  1, 
1867  he  withdrew  from  the  firm.  The  passion  for  art  treasures  had 
grown  too  strong  to  make  the  mere  rolling  up  of  dollars  longer  at- 
tractive, so  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he  retired  from  an  active 
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and  prosperous  business  career  to  devote  the  balance  of  his  life  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  aesthetic  tastes  and  to  the  gratification  of  his  keen 
desire  to  possess  articles  of  virtu.  He  entered  the  field  at  a  most 
favorable  time.  The  millionaire  collector  had  not  arrived,  the  pro- 
fessional or  amateur  collector  was  rara  avis.  He  gave  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  luxury  of  study  and  collecting  in  the  old  world. 
Twelve  years  on  and  off  he  spent  abroad  traveling  widely  and  con- 
sorting with  artists  and  connoisseurs  everywhere,  thereby  gaining  a 
liberal  art  education.  His  keen  mind  and  trained  business  judgment 
soon  made  of  him  an  expert  in  judging  many  lines  of  art,  especially 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  questions  relating  to  the  last  two  he  has 
long  been  regarded  as  an  authority.  His  collection  of  Cloisonnes, 
jades,  lacquers,  porcelains,  bronzes,  ivories  and  other  works  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  Art  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  representative  in  America.  The  unique  thing  about  the  collec- 
tion is  that  it  reflects  in  a  marked  degree  the  personality  of  Mr.  Smith. 

June  22,  1869,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Belle  Townsley, 
daughter  of  George  R.  and  Mary  Ann  Hitchcock  Townsley  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  In  his  wife  he  found  not  only  a  congenial  and 
sympathetic  companion  in  his  chosen  vocation,  but  also  an  able 
coadjutor  in  its  pursuit.  Mrs.  Smith's  interest  in  collecting  has  been 
only  second  to  that  of  her  husband.  They  decided  to  make  Spring- 
field their  home  and  in  1871  the  first  installment  of  Mr.  Smith's 
notable  collection  was  brought  to  Springfield.  Mrs.  Smith's  father 
was  a  prominent  business  man  of  Springfield,  possessed  of  large  hold- 
ings of  real  estate.  Upon  his  death  the  management  of  the  property 
fell  to  Mr.  Smith  largely  because  of  his  excellent  business  judgment. 
Matters  of  business  however  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  steady 
pursuit  of  art  collecting. 

Through  Mr.  Smith's  influence  the  first  noteworthy  exhibition  of 
paintings  was  held  in  Springfield  in  1878.  As  an  index  of  the  local 
interest  in  art  aroused  by  Mr.  Smith  it  was  noted  at  the  time  that  out 
of  fifty-six  paintings  exhibited,  thirty-six  were  sold.  The  art  exhi- 
bition was  a  success  and  became  an  annual  affair  in  his  home  city. 
Mr.  Smith's  own  collection  was  growing  apace  From  1882  to  1887 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  abroad  continuously.  During  this  period 
many  articles  of  great  value  were  added  to  the  collection.  It  had 
grown  to  great  proportions  and  Mr.  Smith  greatly  desired  that  it 
might  become  a  means  of  enjoyment  and  art  education  to  the  people 
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of  his  adopted  city.  When  in  1889  the  Library  Association  of  Spring- 
field was  discussing  plans  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  public 
library,  Mr.  Smith  proposed  to  bequeath  his  collection  to  the  associa- 
tion on  condition  that  a  suitable  fireproof  structure  be  built  in  which 
to  display  and  preserve  it.  He  also  offered  to  guarantee  its  perpetual 
care  by  a  suitable  endowment.  Mrs.  Smith  also  proposed  to  give  her 
valuable  collection  of  laces  and  embroideries  on  the  same  conditions. 
The  Association  accepted  the  gift  upon  the  terms  proposed.  The 
building  was  erected  and  the  collection  installed  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1896.  Meanwhile  and  up  to  the  present  year  1914  under 
the  oversight  and  skilful  direction  of  Mr.  Smith  the  collection  has 
been  steadily  gaining  in  size  and  completeness.  The  formal  deed  of 
gift  by  which  the  collection  became  forever  the  possession  of  the 
Springfield  Library  Association  was  executed  February  7,  1914. 
The  collection  of  treasures  including  as  the  deed  recites,  "A  very 
valuable  choice  and  extensive  collection  of  ceramics,  bronzes,  paint- 
ings, arms,  textiles,  lacquers,  cloisonne,  enamels,  silver  ware,  furni- 
ture, laces,  books,  manuscripts,  jades,  and  many  other  art  objects 
and  curios,"  represents  the  chief  life  work  of  George  Walter  Vincent 
Smith  and  his  wife,  and  is  given  by  them  jointly  to  be  used  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 
The  legal  title  by  which  the  collection  is  known,  is  The  George  Walter 
Vincent  Smith  Collection.  Mr.  Smith,  despite  his  years,  retains 
and  exercises  his  function  of  supervisor  and  director  of  the  collection, 
adding  to  it,  improving  it,  and  doing  everything  he  deems  possible 
for  the  betterment  of  his  life  gift  to  the  public.  He  has  further,  as 
stated  above,  announced  his  purpose  to  provide  by  endowment,  the 
means  for  the  proper  perpetual  care  of  the  collection. 

While  Mr.  Smith  has  followed  with  such  singleness  of  purpose,  his 
chosen  vocation  of  collector,  he  has  found  time  and  place  for  many 
other  activities  of  a  social  and  business  nature. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and  Salmagundi  Club  of 
New  York  City;  the  Japan  Society  of  America,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums,  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  The  Springfield 
Arts  Society,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  The  National  Geographic 
Society,  The  Economic  Club,  The  Nayasset  Club,  The  Unity  Men's 
Club,  The  Springfield  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  Honorary  President  of 
the  Springfield  Art  Society.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  In 
church  relations  he  is  an  Episcopalian. 
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His  words  of  wisdom  for  the  young  are :  '*  Choose  your  companions 
with  care,  seeking  those  of  principle  and  character  rather  than  those 
of  wealth.  Be  sincere,  be  honest,  observe  the  golden  rule,  and  believe 
that  there  are  other  things  more  productive  of  happiness  than  the 
acquiring  of  great  wealth."  These  are  no  theorist's  words  but  the 
utterances  of  a  man  nearing  the  end  of  a  long  life  speaking  out  of 
the  fulness  of  experience  and  recommending  virtues  of  which  he 
himself  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

A  man  who  has  given  the  wealth  of  his  life  endeavors  for  others; 
who,  possessed  of  marked  genius,  has  devoted  it  with  energy  and 
assiduity  to  so  worthy  a  field  of  activity,  and  who,  while  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  powers  and  faculties  has  had  the  altruistic  spirit 
to  place  the  total  result  of  these  labors  at  the  service  of  his  fellows  for 
all  time  to  come,  would  naturally  win  many  encomiums.  Among 
the  many  which  have  found  voice,  the  following  from  the  Springfield 
Republican  is  here  quoted: 

"To  his  honor  will  stand  a  monument,  whose  beauty  is  infinitely 
varied,  enduring  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  the  teacher  of 
generations  unborn,  giving  pleasure  to  eye  and  heart  and  increasing 
the  cunning  of  hands  not  to  be  numbered.  The  spiritual  appeal  will 
be  there  forever.  A  writer  of  books  can  put  his  single  soul  with  its 
message  between  covers.  Mr.  Smith  has  gathered  for  us  this  faith- 
ful work  of  thousands  of  souls  as  expressed  in  superior  craftsmanship. 
Through  him  they  are  to  teach  us.  As  a  master  in  appreciating  them 
he  has  assembled  a  noble  company  for  our  service.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Smith  has  done  with  his  life  and  his  money,  —  and  he  has  done  well. 
Few  men  have  built  upon  foundation  so  enduring,  so  worthy  of  respect, 
of  tribute  and  of  gratitude." 
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JONATHAN  PARKER  SNOW,  a  leading  engineer,  was  born 
in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  November  19,  1848. 
His  father,    Jonathan    Snow,    was    a    blacksmith   and  ma- 
chinist, a  man  of  excellent  mechanical  ability,  and  of  a  naturally 
scientific  cast  of  mind.     His  mother  was  Lydia  Ann  Parker.    * 

The  earlier  ancestors  on  the  Snow  side  came  from  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nicholas  Snow 
was  the  immigrant  representative  of  the  original  family  name. 

Deacon  Thomas  Parker  was  the  ancestor  in  the  Parker  branch 
coming  from  England  in  1635. 

An  ancestor,  Josiah  Parker,  was  brother  of  Captain  John  Parker 
who  commanded  at  Lexington,  and  served  in  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Snow  was  brought  up  on  a  hill  farm  in  Nelson,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  worked  hard  from  a  sense  of  pride  and  duty  and  not 
because  he  loved  the  work.  But  he  acquired  the  habits  of  thrift 
and  industry  and  built  up  a  good  physical  constitution. 

As  his  mother  died  when  he  was  but  four  months  old  he  was 
reared  under  the  care  of  an  aunt.  His  youthful  inclinations  were 
to  go  to  sea  but  that  desire  passed  away  as  he  grew  up  to  early 
manhood  and  he  was  inclined  to  the  profession  which  he  finally 
entered,  that  of  Civil  Engineer.  He  attended  the  district  school 
twelve  weeks  in  the  year.  Afterwards  he  went  to  a  private 
academy  for  two  terms  and  spent  three  years  at  the  Thayer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering  connected  with  Dartmouth  College. 
He  supplemented  his  education  thus  obtained  with  technical 
books  in  the  line  of  his  chosen  profession,  also  with  historical 
and  philosophical  works.  Geology  had  a  great  attraction  for 
him  from  a  boy. 

In  1878  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Boston  Bridge  Works, 
commencing  at  the  very  bottom  as  a  helper  in  the  shop.  He  re- 
mained with  that  company  as  Engineer  until  1884.  From  that 
year  to  1888  he  was  Bridge  Engineer  with  J.  W.  Ellis,  Woonsocket, 
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Rhode  Island.  From  1888  to  1909  he  was  Bridge  Engineer  with 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  From  1909  to  1911  he  was  Chief 
Engineer  for  the  same  corporation.  Since  July,  1911,  he  has  been 
Consulting  Engineer  and  has  followed  private  practice  in  his 
profession.     He  has  never  held  public  or  political  office. 

Mr.  Snow  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Thayer  School 
of  Civil  Engineering.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers;  Boston  Society  Civil  Engineers;  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association;  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials;  ,;  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers;  New 
England  Railroad  Club;  Engineers'  Club  of  Boston.  He  is  a 
director  in  several  of  these  organizations,  was  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  and  is  on  many 
standing    committees. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  In  religion  Mr.  Snow  affiliates 
with  the  Universalist  denomination  and  is  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  his  Church. 

On  January  13,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Marietta,  daughter  of 
James  and  Abigail  (Parker)  Burton,  granddaughter  of  Josiah  and 
Abigail  (Carter)  Parker  and  of  John  and  Eunice  (Hale)  Burton 
and  a  descendant  from  Boniface  Burton  who  came  from  England 
to  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1635.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  have  had 
one  child. 

Mr.  Snow  believes  in  always  completing  any  task  once  com- 
menced. He  advises  young  people  to  practice  temperance,  in- 
dustry, thrift,  and  to  "Do  well  thy  work,  it  shall  succeed  in  thine 
or  in  another's  day."  (Whittier,  "The  Voices.")  To  obtain  the 
best  education  possible  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  money 
for  that  purpose.  For  the  first  ten  years  after  graduation  never 
stay  in  one  place  for  more  than  two  years. 

Mr.  Snow  has  written  much  in  his  profession  and  his  articles 
have  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Mr.  Snow  is  a  man  of  fixed  opinions,  self-reliant  and  positive  in 
regard  to  his  course  of  action.  He  is  conscientious  in  everything, 
his  line  of  duty  is  always  well  defined  and  never  deviated  from. 
He  stands  at  the  very  top  of  his  profession.  True  to  every  duty  he 
has  made  the  actions  of  his  life  a  model  of  good  citizenship. 


.Ji^iiss  ^z'^s. 
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THE  question  is  often  asked  and  answered  but  never  de- 
cided, as  to  the  practical  value  of  a  thorough  intellectual 
training  for  young  men,  —  what  was  formerly  designated  a 
"liberal,  that  is,  a  college  education,"  as  a  preparation  for  com- 
mercial life.  A  generation  or  two  ago  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  business  men  who  achieved  a  large  success  and  proved 
themselves  capable  of  managing  extensive  mercantile  or  industrial 
operations  began  their  struggle  with  the  handicap  of  an  incomplete 
knowledge  of  literature,  history,  science  and  social  problems. 
There  are  still  many  men  of  strong  character,  superior  abiUty,  un- 
questioned integrity  and  broad  grasp  of  affairs,  whose  Uterary 
and  technical  education,  before  they  were  harnessed  into  the  work 
that  was  to  continue  through  life,  was  limited  to  the  public  schools 
of  their  native  towns.  The  proportion  of  such  to  the  more  liberally 
educated  is  doubtless  diminishing,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  stronger  and  broader  the  foundation, 
the  more  substantial  and  satisfactory  will  be  the  superstructure. 
Francis  Upham  Stearns  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
on  January  12,  1871.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1889.  He  then  had  a  four- 
years'  course  in  Harvard  University  that  was  completed  in  1893 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  In  addition  to  this  liberal  education  he 
received  by  inheritance  a  rich  intellectual  endowment.  His 
father,  Charles  Augustus  Stearns,  1838-1908,  was  an  electrician 
and  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant,  a  lover  of  books  and  of  the 
natural  sciences,  especially  of  mineralogy  and  conchology.  His 
mother  was  Mary  E.  Burnham,  a  woman  of  great  strength  of 
character  whose  influence  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  Ufe  of  her 
family  was  very  strong.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  Edward 
Ray  Stearns,  1803-1848,  and  EUza  Tyler  (Barker)  Stearns,  1809- 
1879.  His  maternal  grandparents  were  Charles  G.  Burnham, 
the  author  of  Burnham's  Arithmetic  and  a  well-known  leader  in 
education  in  Vermont,  especially  during  the  years  from  1850  to 
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1855,  and  Mary  Anna  Bumham,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Abraham  Burnham,  D.D.,  of  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  a  noted 
preacher  and  one  of  the  first  preceptors  of  the  Bradford  Academy 
of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  Of  the  more  remote  ancestors, 
Isaac  Stearns  and  his  wife,  Margery,  came  from  England  to  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  Other  Enghsh  branches  of  the 
family  tree  were  Richard  Beers,  who  also  came  to  Watertown; 
Dolor  Davis  and  his  wife  Margery  Willard;  Nicholas  Rawlins  of 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  Burnham  of  England, 
who  settled  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts;  all  of  whom  acquitted 
themselves  honorably  and  well. 

Following  his  own  personal  business  preferences,  in  September  of 
the  same  year  that  he  graduated  from  Harvard  Mr.  Stearns  began 
the  active  work  of  his  life  by  entering  the  well-known  establishment 
of  J.  H.  Lane  and  Company,  dry  goods  commission  merchants 
in  Boston.  Since  that  auspicious  beginning  his  successful  activity 
has  been  virtually  uninterrupted.  Remaining  with  that  company 
until  1896,  he  was  then  transferred  to  their  New  York  house  where 
he  remained  until  1898,  going  from  them  to  A.  D.  Juilliard  and  Com- 
pany where  he  spent  the  next  six  years,  after  which,  another  six  were 
spent  with  Converse  and  Company  of  New  York.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  he  has  been  treasurer  of  F.  U.  Stearns  and  Company, 
New  York  City,  and  from  November,  1905,  to  the  present  time 
has  held  the  position  of  treasurer  to  the  Renfrew  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

The  demands  of  business  have  not  prevented  his  active  public 
service  to  the  town  of  his  residence.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  RepubUcan  Town  Committee  of  Adams  since  1909,  and  select- 
man of  the  town  from  1910  to  1912  inclusive.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Pi  Eta  Fraternity  of  Harvard  University;  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  City;  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
City.  He  is  a  member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  all  ways  a  valuable,  public-spirited  citizen.  Like 
all  able-bodied,  clear  thinking  men  and  women  he  finds  out-door 
diversions  of  all  sorts  agreeable  and  beneficial, 

November  6,  1901,  he  was  married  to  Lucie  K.,  daughter  of 
Ranald  and  Josephine  Macdonald.  Their  three  children  are 
Francis  U.  Steams,  Ranald  M.  Stearns  and  Charles  B.  Stearns. 


JOSEPH   HENRY  STEVENSON 

JOSEPH  HENRY  STEVENSON  was  bom  at  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire,  June  25, 1838.  His  father,  Joseph  Stevenson,  who 
was  born  February  24, 1807  and  lived  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eventful  nineteenth  century,  until  May  25,  1892,  was  a  farmer 
and  a  mason.  He  had  the  sterling  qualities  sure  to  be  developed  in  a 
man  who  had  gained  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family  under  the 
stern  conditions  imposed  by  the  climate  and  other  natural  influences 
among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  Temperate,  broad  minded  and  a 
keen  observer  of  Nature,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  he 
should  bequeath  to  his  son  the  same  independence  of  thought  and 
action  which  he  himself  possessed.  Joseph  Henry  Stevenson's  mother, 
Hannah  Bickford,  was  the  daughter  of  Wilmot  Bickford,  who  was 
born  August  24,  1771  and  died  January  3,  1834.  His  grandfather, 
Thomas  Stevenson,  was  born  November  3,  1777  and  died  October  25, 
1864.  His  father's  mother  was  Sarah  Johnson,  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Dorothy  Willand. 

That  the  family  is  of  "good  old  New  England  stock"  is  indicated 
by  the  long  list  of  ancestors  who  came  from  England  to  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  between  1630  and  1690.  This  includes  Francis 
Dane,  John  Aslett  and  John  Ayer,  Lieut.  Ralph  Sprague,  Lieut. 
William  Hasey,  John  Gage  and  Daniel  Poor,  John  Osgood,  Robert 
Clements,  Richard  Kimball,  Thomas  Smith,  Edmund  Ingalls,  Samuel 
Grainger,  Robert  Adams  and  Thomas  Downes,  all  familiar,  charac- 
teristic English  names  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  two  centuries  ago. 
The  militant  quality  appeared  in  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
fought  in  the  colonial  wars,  at  Lexington,  Concord  and  at  Bunker 
Hill;  likewise  in  Phineas  Johnson  who  was  a  "minute  man"  at  all 
those  historic  battle-fields. 

Notwithstanding  this  martial  strain  in  his  pedigree,  which  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course  in  the  loyal  citizens  of  America  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  dominant  tastes  and  interests  of 
the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Stevenson  were  intellectual,  his  strong 
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desire  for  learning  inciting  him  to  overcome  the  diflficulties  of  acquiring 
an  education  that  were  common  in  that  time  and  region,  but  which 
are  virtually  unknown  to  the  American  youth  of  to-day,  whatever  his 
station  may  be.  He  did  not  shrink  from  walking  several  miles  daily 
to  school,  nor  from  the  hard  labor  necessary  to  earn  money  for  his 
clothing,  books  and  tuition.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  from 
childhood  been  accustomed  to  daily  tasks  which  he  was  obhged  to 
perform;  tasks  adapted  to  his  age  and  strength. 

Such  an  early  training,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the  constant 
and  unerring  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  his  devoted  mother 
inevitably  established,  not  merely  habits  of  industry  and  obedience, 
but  the  fundamental  traits  of  self-reliance  and  independence.  Shak- 
speare,  Pope  and  other  English  classics  were  the  source  and  foundation 
of  the  help  and  enjojTuent  that  come  from  books,  and  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  he  recognizes  the  guiding  influence  that  determined 
his  political  opinions.  He  was  also  blessed  with  an  innate  love  of 
music  that  found  its  expression  in  the  violin. 

His  "  book  education "  was  completed  at  private  schools  and  at 
The  Wolfeboro  and  Tuftonboro  Academy.  In  his  own  estimate  of 
the  relative  influence  of  home  life,  school,  early  companionship, 
private  study  and  contact  with  men,  he  places  home  influence  first 
and  school  last.  To  "contact  with  men  in  active  life"  he  gives  the 
second  place.  His  practical  experience  began  at  Portsmouth  in 
1857,  when,  under  circumstances  that  seemed  peremptory,  he  decided 
to  serv^e  an  apprenticeship  as  a  mason,  the  trade  of  his  father. 

The  difference  between  a  "trade"  and  a  "profession"  is  not  very 
obvious ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  a  profession 
required  mental  ability,  a  trade  requires  ability  both  manual  and 
mental.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  very  soon  went  to 
Boston  and  began  business  for  himself  as  a  builder.  In  this  business 
he  has  continued  through  Ufe,  preferring  to  make  the  quality  of  his 
work  the  measure  of  its  worth,  rather  than  the  quantity.  He  has 
however  done  a  large  amount  of  work  and  has  always  been  his  own 
employer.  He  has  erected  more  than  two  hundred  important  build- 
ings, aggregating  in  value  several  millions  of  dollars.  Among  them 
are  included  manufacturing  buildings,  stores,  public  and  institutional 
buildings,  and  many  fine  residences.  Mr.  Stevenson  always  belonged 
to  the  Republican  party.  He  served  on  the  committee  of  Ward  One 
1883-1885,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  in  1886  and  1887.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  bodies 
to,  and  including,  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association,  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Royal  Arcanum,  United  Workmen, 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  is  an  active  member  of  All  Souls  Universalist 
Church,  East  Boston,  being  one  of  the  trustees  and  the  Treasurer  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  love  of  out-doors  leads  him  to  work  on  his  farm  in  Wolfeboro 
by  way  of  recreation,  and  the  driving  of  a  good  horse  has  not  been 
abandoned  for  the  more  mechanical  diversion  afforded  by  the  auto- 
mobile. The  lesson  derived  from  his  own  experience,  and  which  he 
would  pass  on  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is  that  no  young  man  can 
expect  an  honorable  success  in  life  who  has  not  learned  "to  be  courte- 
ous to  every  one,  prompt  in  all  his  dealings,  and  always  to  be  as  con- 
siderate of  the  welfare  of  others  as  of  his  own.  Above  all  things, 
whether  his  income  is  large  or  small,  to  live  within  its  limits  and  never 
depart  from  the  fundamental  virtues  of  honesty,  industry,  temperance 
and  truth." 

On  September  22,  1869  Mr.  Stevenson  was  married  to  Helen  L., 
daughter  of  Elbridge  E.  and  Miriam  B.  (Fowle)  Fletcher,  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  and  Miriam  C.  (Bird)  Fowle,  and  of  Michael  and 
Sally  (Fowle)  Fletcher;  a  descendant  from  Robert  Fletcher  who 
came  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1630.  Six  children  have 
been  born  to  him,  four  of  whom  are  living.  The  two  daughters, 
Helen  B.  and  J.  Estelle,  have  received  a  musical  education.  The 
two  sons  are  both  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Henry  J.  is  a  mechanical  engineer,  Albert  F.,  a  chemist  and 
bacteriologist. 

The  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Stevenson  show  the  great  possibilities  for 
usefulness  that  are  open  to  the  youth  of  to-day,  who  are  industrious, 
honest  and  honorably  ambitious.  His  has  been  a  busy  life,  full  of 
service  which  counts  for  the  betterment  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  He  has  made  an  honorable  record  and  one  which  carries 
its  own  lesson.  The  highest  recognition  has  come  to  him  in  abun- 
dance unsought  but  not  unearned.  Fortunate  is  the  State  which  can 
claim  such  a  man  as  a  citizen. 


HENRY  WILLIAM   SYKES 

HENRY  WILLIAM  SYKES,  a  well-known  Civil  War  veteran 
who  served  for  more  than  twenty  }■  ears  as  messenger  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  January  12,  1839,  and  died 
at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  March  12,  1910. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Sykes,  born  April  15, 1817,  died  February 
16,  1905,  and  Parmelia  Barnes. 

His  grandparents  were  William  Sykes,  born  1771,  died  1827,  and 
Lorana  Sykes;  Job  Barnes,  bom  1779,  died  October  16,  1852,  and 
Diodama  (Root)  Barnes. 

His  paternal  ancestors  were  Scotch,  who  came  over  from  that 
country  and  settled  in  eastem  Massachusetts  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  English,  who  emigrated  at 
about  the  same  time  and  settled  upon  near-by  farms.  His  father 
followed  in  the  occupation  of  farming,  and  was  a  man  noted  for  his 
strict  integrity  and  perseverance. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Sykes  performed  the  usual  tasks  that  fall  to  a  farmer's 
son,  and  in  addition  had  the  experience,  when  eleven  years  of  age,  of 
helping  his  father  clear  a  tract  of  land  for  a  new  home  in  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  whither  he  had  emigrated  with  his  family.  Here 
the  youth  was  entrusted  with  more  responsible  tasks,  and  quickly 
developed  that  spirit  of  honesty,  industry,  and  resource,  which  appears 
so  prominently  in  his  later  life.  His  parents  bemg  without  ready 
means,  Mr.  Sykes  was  very  early  compelled  to  assist  in  his  own 
support.  He  could  only  attend  the  district  school  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  had  to  work  early  and  late  to  accomplish  that.  This, 
together  with  his  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Sheffield,  was  all 
the  education  he  ever  received.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  marked 
intelligence  and  deep  religious  convictions,  and  her  influence  upon 
his  intellectual  and  moral  life  was  particularly  strong  during  these 
early  years,  and  continued  to  be  felt  throughout  his  life. 
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In  1856,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Sykes  went  to  work  in 
the  Clock  Shop  at  Winsted,  Connecticut,  and  subsequently  followed 
various  trades  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 

He  enlisted  from  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  his  boyhood 
home,  on  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1862,  to  serve  three  years  or  during 
the  war,  and  was  mustered  into  service  at  Pittsfield  August  30,  1862, 
as  a  private  of  Captain  Edwin  Hurlburt's  Company  C,  37th  Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  Colonel  Oliver  Edwards 
commanding,  and  he  served  until  June  17, 1865,  when  he  was  mustered 
out.  Probably  very  few  of  the  Berkshire  men  in  that  fighting  regi- 
ment participated  in  more  hot  battles  than  did  Mr.  Sykes,  and  he  was 
always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  cool,  courageous,  and  notably 
resourceful,  but  never  reckless. 

Only  once  was  he  detailed  to  serve  with  a  wagon  train.  This  was 
for  several  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  At  all  other  times 
he  was  with  his  command  durmg  its  long  and  arduous  service,  and 
always  performed  his  duty  gallantly  and  efficiently.  Among  the 
battles  in  which  he  and  his  regiment  took  part  were  those  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Mayre's  Height,  Salem  Church,  Franklin  Crossing, 
Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station,  Mine  Run,  The  Wilderness, 
Laurel  Hill,  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  North  Anna,  and  Cold 
Harbor. 

In  the  latter  battle,  on  June  3,  1864,  he  was  severely  wounded  by 
a  gunshot  through  the  right  elbow,  which  so  shattered  the  bone  as  to 
necessitate  amputation  of  the  arm.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  general 
hospital  at  David's  Island,  New  York,  where  the  arm  was  again 
amputated  nearer  the  shoulder.  After  this  he  was  transferred  to 
Dale  General  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,where  he  remained 
until  he  received  an  honorable  discharge  through  the  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate of  disability  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  arm.  He  had  been 
strongly  recommended  for  promotion  as  a  result  of  his  gallantry 
during  this  battle  by  the  Colonel  commanding  the  regiment,  but  his 
serious  injury  prevented  his  receiving  a  commission.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service  he  returned  to  Sheffield,  where  he  engaged 
in  business. 

While  here  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  D.  G.  Anderson  Post 
No.  196,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Great  Barrington,  of  which  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  his  death. 

In  1881  he  moved  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  which  he  made  his 
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home  during  the  remamder  of  his  life.  In  1884  he  was  appointed 
messenger  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Boston,  a  position 
which  he  filled  until  1908,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  on  accoimt  of  ill  health. 

During  this  long  service  at  the  State  House  he  was  stationed  at 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  became  widely  known 
not  only  among  the  public  men  of  the  period,  but  as  well  to  the  many 
visitors  who  came  to  the  State  House  during  those  twenty-four  years. 
And  he  was  thoroughly  esteemed  and  respected  by  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  They  found  him  always  courteous, 
always  affable,  and  ever  ready  to  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  his 
ofiice  if  he  could  thereby  render  assistance.  The  best  tribute  to  his 
long  service  for  the  Representatives  is  the  simple  statement  that  it 
was  fully  as  sincere  and  meritorious  as  that  which  he  performed  in 
behalf  of  his  country  from  1862  to  1865. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  ofiice  of  messenger  he  again  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Pittsfield.  Although  of  a  retiring 
disposition  he  was  a  public-spirited  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  was  thoroughly  respected  for  his  sterling  worth  and 
integrity. 

He  was  always  a  stanch  Republican  and  never  wavered  in  his 
political  allegiance.  He  found  his  chief  amusement  in  driving  and 
was  also  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  national  game  of  baseball. 

Mr.  Sykes  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Irene  E.,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Jane  Fellows,  to  whom  he  was  united 
August  19,  1860.  She  died  May  10,  1884,  leaving  one  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Johnson  of  Canaan,  New  York. 

He  married  a  second  time  August  8,  1888,  Nellie  A.,  the  daughter 
of  Welcome  L.  and  Lucretia  (Holmes)  Robbins,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Zenas  and  Chloe  (Bates)  Robbins,  and  of  Frederick  and 
Abbie  (Seamen)  Holmes.  Of  this  imion  there  were  bom  three  sons, 
Harry  Robbins,  a  college  student;  Donald  Richard,  now  attending 
the  graded  schools,  and  Kenneth  R.,  who  died  November  21,  1902. 

Mr.  Sykes'  life  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  great  truth  that  how- 
ever humble  the  station,  faithful  and  willing  service,  combined  with 
honesty  and  integrity,  are  sure  to  win  grateful  recognition  and  a 
lasting  remembrance. 
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JAMES    GARDNER    TEWKSBURY 

JAMES  GARDNER  TEWKSBURY,  of  Somerville  and  Boston, 
was  born  in  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  July  20,  1828.  He 
is  the  son  of  James  Tewksbury  and  Mehitable  Bartlett.  The 
Tewksbury  family  of  four  brothers  —  Henry,  Jonathan,  Isaac,  and 
Thomas  —  came  from  England  about  the  year  1650  and  settled  in 
Amesbury  and  Newbury. 

James  Tewksbury  was  a  shoemaker  and  farmer,  occupations  which 
in  former  times  used  often  to  be  combined  in  one  person.  The  son 
encountered,  in  acquiring  an  education,  the  usual  lack  of  funds  of 
the  country  boy,  but  he  attended  Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  the 
Thetford,  Vermont,  Academy. 

On  coming  of  age  he  started  in  life  as  a  laborer  in  his  home  town, 
and  worked  his  way  by  honest  employment  and  persistent  effort 
so  that  in  1870  he  established  himself  in  Boston  in  the  paper  and 
paper-board  business.  He  is  Assistant  Treasurer,  Vice-President 
and  Director  of  Spaulding  and  Tewksbury  Company,  dealers  in 
paper  box  boards,  straw  board  and  leather  board  for  printers  and 
lithographers;  and  President  and  Director  of  the  Cushman  Paper 
Box  Machinery  Company. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1868. 
For  several  years  he  was  moderator  of  the  town  meetings  of  West 
Newbury  and  was  also  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  the  town.  With 
honesty  of  purpose  and  strict  integrity  in  public  and  financial  matters 
he  carried  into  his  dealings  as  servant  of  the  town  the  principles 
which  guided  his  business  life. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and  has  always  stood  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  party.  In  his  practical  religious  and  moral  views 
Mr.  Tewksbury  advocates  the  familiar  study  of  the  Bible  and  regu- 
lar attendance  on  Sunday  at  some  place  of  worship.  Systematic 
and  regular  habits  of  life,  with  rational  exercise  of  mind  and  body 
and  total  abstinence  from  liquors  and  tobacco,  with  sterling  honesty 
in  all  dealings,  will  lead  to  true  success  in  life. 
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In  religion  he  is  an  Orthodox  Congregationalist  and  has  long  been 
an  active  and  leading  member  of  the  Franklin  Street  Congregational 
Church. 

January  1, 1852,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Jane  Whittier,  daughter 
of  John  G.  and  Betsey  Whittier. 

Four  children  are  the  offspring  of  that  marriage.  Of  them  are 
George  Herbert,  cashier  and  bookkeeper,  and  Rev.  Edward  Gardner 
Tewksbury,  of  Shanghai,  China,  General  Secretary  of  the  China 
Sunday  School  Union.  He  was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  from  1890  to  1906. 

Mr.  Tewksbury  married  a  second  time,  taking  as  a  wife,  Anna 
(Magoun)  Hughes,  widow  of  Albert  E.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Tewksbury  died  at  his  home  in  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
February  5th,  1914.  His  life  was  an  example  of  right-mindedness, 
of  faithfulness,  and  of  unswer\ing  honesty. 
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ELBRIDGE    TORREY 

ELBRIDGE  TORREY  was  bora  in  Weymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, September  17, 1837.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  January  2,  1914.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Torrey,  bora  August  28,  1798,  died  May  19,  1861,  and  of  Harriet 
Wade  Torrey,  bora  January  24, 1803,  died  June  12, 1897.  His  grand- 
fathers were  Samuel  Torrey,  born  February  13,  1761,  and  Ebenezer 
Wade.  The  names  of  his  grandmothers  before  marriage  were  Dolly 
Blanchard  and  Leah  Rogers.  His  father  was  a  thrifty  New  England 
farmer,  profoundly  religious,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  "he  was  stead- 
fast, immovable,  always  abounding  in  good  works."  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Lieutenant  James  Torrey,  born  at  Combe  St.  Nicholas, 
Somersetshire,  England,  who  was  in  Scituate  before  1640;  Jonathan 
Torrey,  born  September  20,  1654;  Jonathan  Torrey,  born  May  25, 
1681,  and  David  Torrey,  bora  January  4,  1717. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Torrey  family  were  of  that  noble  class  of 
English  gentry,  who,  emigrating  to  America,  made  New  England  a 
land  of  which  any  people  may  well  be  proud. 

Elbridge  Torrey  in  his  young  manhood  was  of  studious  habits 
and  well  read  in  the  better  class  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 
His  mother's  influence  was  strong  and  helpful  in  the  development  of 
his  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  life. 

Mr.  Torrey  attended  the  public  schools  of  Weymouth,  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School.  He  took  the  classical 
course  in  the  Pierce  Academy,  Middleboro,  and  afterwards  studied 
in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

He  was  for  a  time  principal  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Weymouth 
and  then  of  the  South  Weymouth  High  School. 

After  January  1,  1862,  he  was  in  active  business  in  Boston,  form- 
ing in  1875  the  widely  known  firm  of  Torrey,  Bright  and  Capen,  which 
was  continued  until  1895  and  then  incorporated  as  Torrey,  Bright 
&  Capen  Co. 
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Mr.  Torrey  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  Boston  merchants, 
noted  for  their  enterprise  and  sterUng  integrity.  His  philanthropies 
were  many  and  of  great  variety,  though  always  free  from  ostentation. 
It  is  \\athin  bomids  to  say  that  no  man  stood  higher  than  he  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people  where  he  made  his  home  for 
more  than  the  past  half  centm-y. 

The  following  positions  have  been  held  by  Mr.  Torrey:  —  Presi- 
dent of  Torrey,  Bright  &  Capen  Co.,  since  its  incorporation,  until 
he  retired  from  business  in  1907;  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  from  1876,  also  a 
member  of  its  Prudential  Committee,  serving  until  he  resigned  in 
1893;  Trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  from  1899  until  his  death; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  served  17  years,  the  last  3  of  which  he  held 
the  office  of  President.  He  then  decfined  a  re-election;  President  of 
Central  Turkey  College,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  of  the  Cullis 
Consumptives'  Home.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Boston  Congregational  Club.  He  was  at  one  time  unanimously 
elected  its  President  but  declined  to  serve.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Council  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  and  for  fifty 
years  was  identified  with  the  Second  Church  of  Dorchester,  was 
Deacon  forty-five  years,  and  Chairman  forty-two  years  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors  of  the  Parish.  He  was  Vice-president  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  Building  Society  and  a  Director  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  was 
for  several  years  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Elm  Hill  Home  for 
Aged  Couples.  He  was  also  for  seventeen  years  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Bradford  Academy. 

Mr.  Torrey  had  been  an  extensive  traveller.  He  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  seventy-eight  times.  He  at  one  time  went  to  Tur- 
key as  a  member  of  a  deputation  by  the  A.B.  C.F.M.,  where 
they  spent  three  months  in  visiting  the  various  mission  fields  of  the 
Board. 

October  14,  1862,  Mr.  Torrey  married  Alice  White,  daughter  of 
Theron  V.  and  Rebecca  T.  (Colburn)  Shaw,  granddaughter  of  Rev. 
Samuel  and  Ruth  Colburn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrey  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on  October  14,  1912.  Dr.  Arthur 
Little  said:  —  "Never  were  nuptial  vows  more  beautifully  fulfilled 
than  during  the  fifty-one  years  and  more  of  their  married  life.     They 
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were  in  absolute  agreement  touching  all  the  great  aims  and  objects 
that  give  interest,  zest,  and  achievement  to  life. 

Mrs.  Torrey's  sympathetic  and  helpful  spirit  aided  him  in  the 
attainment  of  a  vigorous  and  robust  manhood.  He  united  unusual 
business  sagacity  with  a  deep  rehgious  nature.  He  did  not  allow 
business  so  to  engross  his  time  and  strength  that  nothing  was  reserved 
for  the  church  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Indeed  these  were  first, 
and  business  second. 

He  was  a  pillar  in  the  Second  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member 
for  fifty  years.     His  mind  took  delight  in  dwelling  upon  great  themes. 

For  the  hghter  side  of  life  he  cared  very  little. 

In  politics,  in  reh^on,  in  education  he  was  distinctly  iden- 
tified with  the  Conservative  School.  This  habit  of  mind  gave 
him  weight  in  the  community.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. He  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  sound  judgment.  His 
advice  and  counsel  were  widely  sought,  generously  given  and  gladly 
followed. 

"  His  death  has  created  a  vacancy  in  the  church,  in  the  community 
and  in  hundreds  of  hearts  that  must  remain  forever  unfilled." 

Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend's  tribute  to  Mr.  Torrey  was  as  follows: 

"My  acquaintance  with  Deacon  Elbridge  Torrey  extends  over  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  had 
every  reason  to  esteem  him  as  one  of  the  most  exemplary  men  I 
ever  have  known. 

Though  his  philanthropies,  religious  and  educational,  were  gen- 
erous, notably  so  and  world  wide,  and  though  an  ample  fortune  had 
been  given  away  during  his  active  business  career,  as  well  as  since 
those  years,  yet  these  benefactions  were  characterized  with  the  least 
possible  ostentation. 

He  was  a  secret  partner  in  far  more  charities  than  any,  except 
God  and  his  devoted  wife,  had  supposed.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
be  assured  that  God  knew  how  the  stewardship  entrusted  to  him  was 
being  administered. 

Deacon  Torrey  had  such  a  splendid  and  impressive  personality 
that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  knew  him  to  realize  that  this  generous 
and  noble  benefactor  of  mankind,  this  loyal  and  devoted  follower  of 
Christ,  has  taken  his  departure  from  among  men. 


LOREN    DELBERT    TOWLE 

BORN  March  25,  1874,  in  the  beautiful  lake  and  mountain 
country  of  the  old  Granite  State,  Newport,  New  Hampshire, 
Loren  Delbert  Towle  was  the  son  of  George  Henry  Towle 
(October  6, 1832-March  3,  1896)  and  Mary  A.  (Goward)  Towle.  His 
father's  parents  were  David  Towle  (1797-1872)  and  Eliza  (Hagget) 
Towle;  his  mother's  parents  were  Ruel  L.  Goward  and  Mary  L.  (Foss) 
Goward.  His  father  was  a  man  of  notable  public  spirit.  He  was 
a  selectman  in  the  town  for  several  years  and  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  in  1883.  Being  a  farmer  whose  lot  was  cast 
in  a  region  where  nature,  like  many  other  beautiful  things,  is  not 
especially  generous  or  kind,  he  well  understood  the  meaning  and 
the  importance  of  hard  work  and  frugality.  A  natural  liking  for  the 
sterner,  realities  of  life  must  have  been  a  family  heritage,  for  the 
ancestors  from  whom  the  descent  is  traced  came  from  England  in 
1657,  settled  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  descendants 
have  lived  principally  in  the  same  rock-ribbed  state. 

In  his  childhood  Loren  Delbert  learned  early  the  lessons  of  indus- 
try and  thrift,  practical  lessons  that,  being  once  acquired,  seldom  fail 
of  their  legitimate  reward.  With  the  constant  desire  for  knowledge 
was  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  earning  money  and  the 
still  more  difficult  and  important  ability  for  wisely  saving  it.  He 
had  little  time  or  inclination  for  the  sports  that  occupy  so  large  a 
part  of  the  time  of  boys  generally.  Hard  work  on  the  farm  gave  all 
the  physical  exercise  that  health  required,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  seek  every  possible  opportunity  to  earn  money  by  working  for 
the  neighbors,  by  raising  and  selling  garden  products  —  an  occupa- 
tion in  itself  more  delightful  than  most  of  the  popular  "sports"  — 
and  by  cutting  and  selling  wood.  He  picked  the  wild  berries  that 
grow  in  such  abundance  in  the  stony  pastures  and  beside  the  still 
waters  of  the  lakes;  he  built  the  school  fires  and  traded  with  the 
other  boys.    These  latter  transactions  were  a  keen  exercise  for  the 
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development  of  the  good  judgment  and  quickness  of  wit  that  are 
needed  by  a  successful  merchant. 

To  these  practical  traits  of  industry  and  frugality  were  added 
the  moral  and  spiritual  influence  of  his  mother  on  mind  and  char- 
acter; a  saving  grace,  indeed,  where  work  was  always  first  in  the  daily 
ordering  of  life.  Even  his  education  had  to  be  bought  with  money 
earned  by  himself  for  that  purpose.  And  there  were  other  disciplin- 
ary struggles;  the  district  school  was  a  mile  from  his  home  and  the 
high  school  three  miles.  His  school  study,  on  which  he  places  a 
high  value,  included  graduation  from  the  high  school  at  Newport, 
New  Hampshire,  m  1892  and  from  the  Eastman  business  college 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  This  schooling  was  supplemented  by 
private  study  in  the  shape  of  reading  the  biographies  of  successful 
men,  of  essays  and  lectures  on  practical  affairs  and  on  achievements 
worthy  of  imitation. 

He  began  actual  regular  work  in  1893  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
establishment  in  Boston  as  ofiice  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $3.50  per  week 
and  lived  on  his  salary  for  fourteen  months,  thus  exhibiting  not 
only  courage  and  resolution,  but  showing  his  constant  faith  in  his 
choice  of  occupation;  a  choice  which,  though  not  advised  by  his 
father,  who  preferred  his  own  vocation  of  farming,  his  mother 
approved.  Her  faith  was  justified  by  his  success.  After  this  experi- 
ence he  acted  as  bookkeeper  in  a  real  estate  office  for  two  years  and 
then  established  himself  as  a  real  estate  broker,  a  business  that  he 
carried  on  for  about  eight  years,  then  gradually  giving  up  the  broker- 
age part  of  it  and  becoming  on  his  own  account  an  operator  in 
Boston  real  estate.  In  this,  by  his  good  judgment,  strict  integrity 
and  devotion  to  business,  he  has  accomplished  large  and  satisfactory 
results,  both  as  a  dealer  in  Boston  real  estate  and  as  an  owner  and 
builder  of  several  large  office  and  mercantile  buildings  in  the  down 
town  section  of  Boston  and  at  Coolidge  Comer  in  Brookline.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Lincoln  Trust  Company  in  Boston. 

He  has  not  allowed  private  interests  to  prevent  him  from  devot- 
ing time  and  thought  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  and 
especially  to  the  city  of  his  residence.  In  1910  and  1911  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Newton  Board  of  Aldermen.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Eliot  Congregational  Church  of  Newton,  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  Committee  during  1909  and  1910  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Parish  Committee  of  the  same  church,  elected  in  1912  for 
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three  years.  He  was  President  of  the  Newton  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation in  1912,  has  been  on  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  served  as  a  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate 
Exchange. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Dalhousie  Lodge  of  Masons,  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  and  Gethsemane  Commandery,  all  of  Newton;  of 
the  Hunnewell  Club  of  Newton;  of  the  Newton  Golf  Club  and 
of  the  Eight  O'clock  Club  of  Newton.  He  has  always  been  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  has  not  lacked  a  substantial  basis  on 
which  to  found  political  opinions,  having  traveled  and  observed 
extensively  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe. 

On  June  28,  1899,  he  was  married  to  Helen  M.,  daughter  of 
Jediah  P.  and  Hannah  (Mitchell)  Leland,  granddaughter  of  Walter 
and  Hannah  (Waters)  Leland  and  John  and  Hannah  (Metcalf) 
Mitchell;  Helen  M.  being  a  descendant  from  Henry  Leland,  who 
came  from  England  to  Sherbom,  Massachusetts,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towle  have  two  children:  Evelene  Marion, 
born  March  18,  1902,  and  Charlotte  Frances,  bom  May  18,  1906. 

Mr.  Towle  advises  all  young  men  who  desire  to  succeed  in  life 
to  endeavor  to  realize  at  the  very  outset  that  we  are  here  for  a  purpose 
that  calls  for  the  very  best  that  is  in  us;  that  hard  work  is  always 
and  everywhere  the  price  of  success;  that  honesty  and  clean  habits 
are  essential  elements  in  the  program  of  activity  and  that  a  liberal 
portion  of  one's  time  should  be  cheerfully  given  for  the  best  good  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  To  the  wisdom  of  this  advice  his 
own  Ufe  and  character  have  given  ample  testimony. 
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GUY  EASTMAN  TRIPP,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  bom  in  Wells,  York  County,  Maine,  April  22,  1865. 
He  is  of  English  ancestry  on  both  sides  of  the  family,  the  Tripp  family 
coming  from  England  about  1700  and  settling  in  the  Province  of 
Maine.  His  father  was  Alonzo  K.  Tripp,  who  was  born  August  24, 
1836,  and  died  April  3,  1901.  His  mother  was  Abbie  F,  (Yeaton) 
Tripp.  His  father  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  educated  at  South  Ber- 
wick Academy,  Maine,  and  in  1883  came  to  Massachusetts,  entering 
the  employ  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  as  a  clerk,  where  he 
remained  until  1890.  At  that  time  he  became  a  clerk  for  the  Thom- 
son-Houston Electric  Company  in  the  work  of  installing  the  electric 
trolley  system  which  superseded  the  horse-car  lines  of  the  West  End 
Street  Railway  of  Boston.  After  the  consolidation  of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company  with  the  Edison  Electric  Company  into 
the  General  Electric  Company  Mr.  Tripp  became  traveling  auditor 
for  the  latter.  In  1895  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Industrial 
Improvement  Company,  which  controlled  several  electric  street  rail- 
way companies,  notably  those  in  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  and  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  appointed 
Auditor  of  these  companies.  In  1897  he  connected  himself  in  the 
same  capacity  with  the  well-known  house  of  Stone  &  Webster  in 
Boston,  later  becoming  District  Manager  and  occupying  successive 
positions  until  he  became  President  and  Director  of  many  of  the 
public  service  properties  under  the  management  of  that  firm.  When 
financial  disaster  overtook  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  System 
of  New  York  he  was  employed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorgan- 
ization as  an  expert  to  advise  it  in  its  work,  and  within  a  short  time 
became  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  work  of  reorganizing 
and  harmonizing  the  many  conflicting  interests  in  this  intricate 
reorganization  took  nearly  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
namely,  February  1,  1912,  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan,  Railroad  and  Union  League  Clubs  of 
New  York,  the  Engineers'  and  Exchange  Clubs  of  Boston,  Univer- 
sities Club  of  London,  and  the  Wompatuck  Club  of  Hingham,  and 

in  politics  is  a  Republican.     He  is  a  director  in  the  following  j 

companies: —  | 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  ii 

New  York  Railways  Company,  \ 

American  Surety  Company,  1 

United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company,  | 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Company,  .1 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company,  ?i 

Electric  Properties  Corporation,  I 

Bryant  Electric  Company,  I 

Perkins  Electric  Switch  Manufacturing  Company,  5 
R.  D.  Nuttall  Company, 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Limited, 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Company,  3 

West  Penn  Traction  Company,  j 

West  Penn  Traction  &  Water  Power  Company,  ? 

West  Penn  Railways  Company,  | 

Wheeling  Traction  Company,  ] 

American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Company,  ? 

Westinghouse  Metallfaden  Gluhlampenfabrik  Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.,  ] 

Vienna,  ! 

Westinghouse  Metal  Filament  Lamp  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London.  j 
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NATHAN    WARREN 

NATHAN  WARREN  during  his  life  of  seventy  years  has  been 
intimately  identified  with  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  bom  there  on  the  eleventh  of  February  in  1838.  Both 
through  his  father  and  through  his  mother  his  ancestry  runs  back 
through  the  history  of  New  England  to  the  earliest  settlements. 
In  1630  John  Warren  left  England  for  New  England,  where  he 
settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts;  and  in  1640  Francis  Wyman 
came  from  England  to  Wobum,  Massachusetts.  The  grandfather 
of  Nathan  Warren  bore  the  same  name;  he  died  in  1843  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Wyman,  was 
born  in  1767  and  died  in  1836  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  His  grand- 
mothers were  named  Betsy  Smith  and  Hannah  Boynton.  His 
mother's  name  before  her  marriage  was  Sally  Wyman.  His  father 
was  Nehemiah  Warren,  born  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1796, 
deceased  the  seventh  of  March,  1885.  These  almost  ninety  years 
of  his  father's  life  were  marked  by  "honesty,  industry,  frugality, 
and  extreme  modesty."  Both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr. 
Warren  were  men  of  more  than  eighty  years,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  Mr.  Warren  has  many  years  before  him. 

Nathan  Warren's  father  was  a  farmer  and  so  the  boy  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  where  work  of  all  kinds  fell  to  his  lot.  "The  effect  was 
to  inculcate  habits  of  observation  and  practical  methods  of  life" 
in  the  nature  of  the  impressionable  boy.  Here  too  he  acquired  "a 
love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  reading  and  study."  These  tastes 
never  left  him,  though  his  educational  career  was  ended  with  his 
graduation  from  the  Waltham  High  School.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  became  clerk  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  house  in  Boston. 

We  have  now  to  record  a  most  interesting  variety  of  occupa- 
tions in  business  life,  and  also  in  civic  and  even  in  military  and  social 
relations.  In  1893  he  became  president  of  the  Boston  Underwriters 
Association.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  the  resident 
secretary  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  This  interest 
in  matters  of  insurance  resulted  in  a  volume  written  about  1895  on 
the  History  of  Insurance  in  Massachusetts.    Since  1884  he  has  been 
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treasurer  of  the  Security  Vaults  in  Boston.  During  the  years  1901- 
04  he  was  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Waltham  Gas  Company. 
He  has  also  served  the  state  in  the  capacity  of  Representative  to 
the  State  Legislature,  1880-81.  When  the  call  for  soldiers  came, 
he  enlisted  for  nine  months  in  the  Forty-Fifth  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers. 

The  influences  which  have  formed  his  life  and  have  made  it 
successful  have  been  first  of  all  his  home  and  the  influence  of  his 
mother  on  both  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  Then  his  life  in 
school  and  his  private  study  have  helped  him  to  a  larger  view  of  the 
true  causes  of  success.  His  early  companions  have  not  counted 
so  much  as  his  study  of  biography,  history,  and  English  literature. 
This  interest  in  books  is  exhibited  in  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
request  to  act  as  trustee  of  the  PubUc  Library  of  Waltham.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  these  trustees  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Warren  belongs  to  the  Masons  and  to  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  to  several  political  clubs.  He  has  been  Master 
of  the  Lodge  (Monitor,  Waltham),  and  treasurer-general  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  American  Revolution.  He  has 
always  held  a  consistent  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  in 
politics.     He  has  attended  the  Congregational  Church. 

In  the  hours  of  relaxation  he  enjoys  driving  and  golf,  and  often 
walks  in  the  woods  and  fields.  He  is  fond  of  the  theater  and  of  a 
game  of  cards. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1883,  he  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Francis  B.  and  Charlotte  (Hare)  Bacon,  a  descendant 
of  Micha  Bacon  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland.  They 
have  two  children,  one  now  a  sophomore  in  Harvard,  Richard,  and 
a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  is  at  school. 

Nathan  Warren's  life  has  been  written  in  the  volume  entitled 
"One  of  a  Thousand,"  and  in  "Men  of  To-day,"  and  in  some 
other  books.  From  his  observation  and  experience,  his  best  words 
to  other  American  citizens  who  will  bear  the  burden  of  the  years 
to  come,  are:  "To  take  interest  in  pubUc  affairs;  to  love,  and 
demand,  honest  politics  and  good  men  for  public  office;  to  follow 
the  highest  ideals  of  American  manhood;  to  practise  morality  in 
business  as  well  as  in  private  life;  to  be  honest  and  truthful  above 
all  things.  One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  is  a  reputation  for 
truth,  integrity,  and  fair  dealing." 
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AUSTIN    CLARK    WELLINGTON 

AUSTIN  CLARK  WELLINGTON  was  born  July  17,  1840,  in 
Lexington,  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  September  18, 1888. 
He  was  the  son  of  Jonas  Clark  and  Harriet  E.  (Bosworth)  Wellington. 
Among  his  ancestors  was  Captain  Timothy  Wellington,  his  great- 
grandfather, who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  under  Captain 
Parker.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Benjamin,  a  brother  of  Tim- 
othy, was  in  the  same  battle  and  was  the  first  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  captured  by  the  English  troops;  however,  he  obtained 
his  release  and  again  engaged  in  the  conflict. 

Young  Wellington  had  all  the  advantages  which  the  common 
schools  and  the  High  School  of  Lexington  afforded  and  makuig  good 
use  of  his  opportunities,  he  fitted  himself  well  for  the  battle  of  life. 
The  art  of  bookkeeping  had  a  prominent  place  in  his  studies,  and  his 
proficiency  enabled  him  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  to  begin  his  active 
life  as  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  S.  G.  Bowdlear  &  Co.,  flour  mer- 
chants of  Boston.  His  services  were  so  well  appreciated  that  he 
retained  his  position  with  them  for  six  years.  Then  in  1861  came  the 
Civil  War  and  the  urgent  call  of  the  government  for  volunteers. 
This  appeal  aroused  the  ardor  of  patriotism  in  young  Wellington 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  and  he  enlisted  in  the 
38th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  In  recognition  of  his 
faithful  service  he  received  the  appointment  of  Adjutant  of  his 
regiment  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  returned 
home  and  in  due  time  received  further  military  honors  at  the  hands 
of  his  native  state.  He  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Light  Infantry 
in  1870,  later  promoted  to  the  office  of  Major  of  the  fourth  battalion 
and  to  be  Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Militia. 

On  his  return  from  the  war  he  became  interested  in  the  coal 
business  and  in  due  time  succeeded  in  organizing  the  Austin  C. 
Wellington  Coal  Company,  of  Boston,  in  which  he  held  the  larger 
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interest,  and  of  which  he  was  the  treasurer  and  general  manager.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Boston  Coal  Exchange,  and  President  of  the 
Charles  River  Towing  Company. 

Colonel  Wellington  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1875  and  in  1876,  in  which  he  served  on  the  committee 
of  military  affairs.  He  was  not  only  a  successful  manager  of  his 
company's  financial  concerns,  but  he  also  possessed  a  broad  and 
liberal  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  afl&liate  with  a  goodly  number  of 
organizations  which  profited  by  his  membership  and  valued  counsel. 
He  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Irving  Library  Association  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1861.  He  was  first  a  Director  and  later  the  President  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  He  was  also  elected  Vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Club  of  Boston,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Art  Club  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Cecilia  Society  of 
Boston,  and  the  Shakespeare  Club  of  Cambridge. 

He  was  commander  of  Post  No.  30  G.A.R,  of  Cambridge  and 
some  time  later  of  Post  No.  113  of  Boston.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Soldiers'  Home  and  Inspector-General  of  the 
G.A.R.  Department  of  Massachusetts. 

Colonel  Wellington  was  a  man  of  unusual  endurance  and  activity. 
He  filled  his  engagements  with  all  these  organizations  with  fidelity 
and  efficiency. 

He  was  married  June  30, 1869,  to  Caroline  L.,  daughter  of  George 
and  Hannah  C.  (Teele)  Fisher.  She  died  in  1879,  and  m  1887  he 
married  Sarah  C.  Fisher,  the  sister  of  his  first  wife. 

The  news  of  the  untimely  death  of  Colonel  Wellington  in  the 
bright  summer  of  his  manhood,  filled  with  profound  sorrow  the 
hearts  of  a  host  of  friends  who  for  years  had  shared  his  friendship 
and  comradeship. 

Colonel  Wellington  was  beloved  as  an  oSicer  of  his  regiments,  not 
only  as  a  leader,  but  as  a  personal  friend  of  every  member.  He  was 
tactful,  and  had  found  out  the  true  secret  for  winning  the  deepest 
respect  and  the  willing  obedience  of  those  under  his  command,  so 
that  his  regiment  had  become  the  pride  of  Massachusetts,  and  had 
won  national  fame  for  its  exact  military  training,  as  well  as  for  the 
noble  bearing  of  its  men  while  on  parade  on  many  notable  occasions. 
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WILLIAM    PORTER    WOOD 

WILLIAM  PORTER  WOOD,  the  son  of  John  Pooley 
Wood,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years 
[born  July  28,  1817,  died  June^G,  1908],  and  Ehzabeth 
Hemining,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  June  9,  1853. 
His  father  was  by  occupation  a  shoemaker  and  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule  in  those  days  that  the  village  shoemaker  was  among 
the  most  thoughtful  and  well-informed  men  of  the  place.  He 
was  a  man  of  thorough  integrity  with  a  cheerful,  even  happy, 
disposition.  The  mother  was  a  fit  companion  of  the  father  in 
character  and  temper,  and  her  influence  on  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  development  of  her  son  was  decided.  In  childhood 
he  was  specially  interested  in  athletics  of  all  kinds. 

When  WilUam  P.  Wood  was  a  Uttle  more  than  seven  years 
old  (November,  1860)  his  parents  came  to  America  with  their 
four  childen  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Evidently  their 
circumstances  were  somewhat  strained,  for  when  William  was 
scarcely  more  than  twelve  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  shoe-store  in 
Pittsfield.  Later,  when  he  was  seventeen,  he  began  to  learn 
shoemaking  which  he  accomplished  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one. 
This  vocation  was  determined  not  so  much  by  choice  as  by  circum- 
stances and  was  soon  abandoned  for  other  activities  and  interests. 

In  the  meantime  William  found  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind 
and  fit  himself  for  usefulness  by  attending  a  night  school  for  three 
years  and  studying  mathematics  and  book-keeping.  He  also 
formed  the  habit  of  reading  good  books,  among  which  his  favorites 
were  the  biographies  of  great  men,  works  in  general  history,  and 
the  writings  of  Dickens  and  other  authors  of  standard  fiction. 
The  influence  of  primary  importance  in  his  life  was  that  of  his 
home,  a  common  yet  very  significant  fact.  It  is  the  home,  more 
than  anything  else,  which  determines  the  character  and  capabil- 
ity of  men  and  women.  Next  to  this  was  the  influence  of  private 
study.     Deprived    by    circumstances    of    the    advantages    which 
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schools  afford,  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  remedying 
the  defect  by  educating  himself.  Next  in  importance  to  him 
was  contact  with  men  in  the  various  spheres  in  which  he  moved 
and  worked,  illustrating  again  the  old  Hebrew  proverb,  "Iron 
sharpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend."  He  who  is  wiUing  and  eager  to  learn  may  acquire  a 
fairly  Uberal  education  through  contact  and  association  with 
those  who,  in  their  line,  know  more  than  he.  In  the  educative 
process,  the  influence  of  early  companionships  also  had  its  place. 

In  his  youth,  fond  of  all  athletic  sports,  Mr.  Wood's  favorite 
forms  of  exercise  and  relaxation  were  base  ball,  fishing  and  walking. 
These  have  diverted  and  refreshed  him  during  a  career  of  stren- 
uous activity. 

His  business  hfe  began  with  a  clerkship  in  1865.  In  1874  he  be- 
came office  manager  for  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  eight  years.  In  1882  he 
was  store  manager  for  Cluett  and  Sons,  but  in  the  same  year 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  brother,  Joseph  H.  Wood,  in 
the  music  business.  This  continued  till  1907.  From  1905  to  1912 
he  was  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Pittsfield  Spark  Coil  Company 
in  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  elected  its  president  in  1912. 
He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  director  in  the  Pittsfield  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  and  has 
taken  all  the  degrees,  receiving  the  33d  on  September  21,  1909. 
In  the  various  Masonic  orders  he  has  held  at  different  times  all 
the  offices,  save  the  highest  office  in  Council,  and  is  at  present 
an  officer  in  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  A.A.S.R.  He  was  elected 
Alderman,  Ward  6,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1896,  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  In  1896  he  was  elected  County  Commis- 
sioner of  Berkshire  County,  reelected  t\NTce  and  served  nine  years 
in  this  office,  eight  of  them  as  chairman.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  MiUtia  for  three  years,  1873-76. 

In  politics  he  is  a  regular  and  undexdating  Republican.  In 
rehgious  affiUations  he  is  a  Congregationalist. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1873,  he  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Ida  M. 
Davis,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Maryette  (Vinton)  Da\'is  and  grand- 
daughter of  Dan  and  Sarah  (Doolittle)  Davis,  on  the  father's  side, 
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and  of  Dorcus  and  Priscilla  (Collier)  Vinton,  on  the  mother's  side. 
Dorcus  Vinton  was  a  descendant  of  John  Vinton  who,  in  colonial 
days,  came  from  France  to  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  have  four  children:  Grace  (now  Mrs.  A.  R.  Norton  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York),  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs.  A.  U.  Brander  of  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia),  and  two  sons,  John  Edwin  and  George  Elbridge. 
Mr.  Wood  gives  as  his  counsel  to  young  Americans:  "Take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  make  your  education  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  Whatever  you  undertake,  do  it  with  a  deter- 
mination to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Never  get  discouraged; 
keep  away  from  gay  companions;  avoid  bad  habits;  and,  above 
all,  be  honest  and  truthful  under  all  conditions." 


JAMES   ADAMS  WOOLSON 

JAMES  ADAMS  WOOLSON  was  bom  in  Hopkinton,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  22,  1829,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  25,  1904. 

His  father,  James  Rix  Woolson  (bora  1803  and  died  1861)  was 
the  son  of  Nathan  (bom  1767  and  died  1843)  and  Sallie  (Watkins) 
Woolson.  He  was  a  leather  merchant  noted  for  his  integrity.  For 
some  years  he  prospered  in  business,  but  afterwards  through  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  business  partner,  he  suffered  such  financial  restriction 
that  his  plan  to  give  his  son  a  college  education  was  reluctantly 
changed  to  that  of  a  business  career. 

Mr.  Woolson's  mother,  Eda  (Adams)  Woolson,  was  the  daughter 
of  Simeon  and  Mehitable  Clark  Adams  of  Medway,  Massachusetts. 
She  died  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  and  though  thus  early 
deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  her  influence  was  strong  upon  him 
through  all  his  years. 

The  first  of  this  name  in  this  country  was  Thomas  Woolson.  He 
came  from  England  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1653  and 
moved  to  Watertown  in  1666,  where  he  was  a  Selectman  in  1699, 
1702,  and  1703.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  this  family  have  appeared  Judge  John  S.  Woolson, 
who  served  his  country  during  the  Civil  War;  Constance  Fennimore 
Woolson,  the  authoress;  and  Professor  Ira  H.  Woolson. 

Mr.  Woolson's  father's  business  was  hi  the  West  at  the  time  of  his 
mother's  death,  and  he  never  returned  to  care  for  James  and  his 
younger  brother.  James  was  thus  left  on  the  home  farm  in  the  care 
of  his  uncles,  who  gave  him  such  light  employment  as  he  was  capable 
of  performing,  and  the  privileges  of  the  public  schools,  until  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Old  Gates  Academy  at  Marl- 
boro to  prepare  for  college. 

He  early  showed  a  strong  desire  for  books  and  craved  a  good  thor- 
ough education.  He  had,  too,  a  keen  relish  for  out-of-door  life.  In 
school  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  classics  and  in  history,  an 
interest  which  deepened  with  advancing  years.     His  preparation  for 
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Harvard  College  was  completed  when  the  misfortune  to  his  father's 
business  compelled  him  to  forsake  his  cherished  plans.  A  place 
was  found  for  him  in  the  leather  store  of  his  uncle,  Lee  Claflin.  He 
worked  there  as  office  boy  with  such  alacrity  and  fidelity  that  he 
quickly  became  a  favorite  in  the  house  and  won  the  highest  appro- 
bation of  the  firm.  Promoted  to  a  clerkship  he  more  than  fulfilled 
the  high  expectations  cherished  of  him.  He  quickly  developed  un- 
common business  talent.  His  unimpeachable  character  was  quickly 
and  widely  recognized  and  appreciated  by  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact.  His  genial  spirit  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends, 
who  ever  cherished  for  him  the  highest  regard. 

He  early  consecrated  his  heart  and  life  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1857 
he  was  invited  to  membership  in  the  firm  of  William  Claflin  &  Com- 
pany, the  firm  by  which  he  had  first  been  employed.  This  house 
was  established  by  his  uncle  in  1815.  It  was  later  known  as  Greg- 
ory, Shaw,  and  Company,  and  occupied  in  Boston  the  site  of  the 
home  of  Daniel  Webster. 

While  a  clerk  Mr.  Woolson  became  an  active  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  associates  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  He 
served  that  association  successively  as  its  efficient  librarian,  direc- 
tor, treasurer,  vice-president,  and  president.  This  last  oflice  he 
held  in  1853-54,  at  the  time  when  its  membership  was  twenty-five 
hundred  and  numbered  in  its  ranks  such  men  as  Col.  Thomas  G. 
Perkins,  the  Lowells,  the  Amorys,  Thomas  P.  Cushing,  William 
Perkins,  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  William 
Appleton,  George  C.  Barnard,  and  Adams  Larkin  and  Stackpole, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Edward  Everett,  Augustus 
Hemenway,  J.  E.  Thayer,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Jonathan  Mason, 
Peter  C.  Brooks,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  James  T.  Fields,  Edwin  P.  Whipple, 
and  other  distinguished  citizens.  It  was  no  common  honor  to  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  such  men  as  these,  who 
saw  and  appreciated  his  real  worth.  Under  a  veil  of  modesty  he 
showed  a  noble  heart,  a  strong  pure  life,  great  capacity  for  business, 
and  a  generous  sympathy  with  every  good  word  and  work. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  drafted  with  the  army,  but 
being  unable  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  he  sent  a  substitute 
who  represented  his  spirit  and  patriotism. 
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